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TO THE 
Q US & ME 


MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May it pleaſe Your MaJesTr, 


O accept this Treatiſe: which, did the compoſition 
'E anſwer the ſubject, would recommend itſelf to the 
peruſal of Princes, who are the peculiar care and the 
great miniſters of Providence; for it is this good Provi- 
dence which is the ſecurity of the Royal Throne, and the 
molt perfect pattern of a juſt and equal government, 
without contempt of the meaneſt, or partiality to the 
greateſt. | 


That experience Your Majeſty has had of a kind and 
watchful Providence, and that conſtant dependence the 
moſt potent Monarchs have on the Divine protection, 
g cipecially in the great ſhakings and convulſions of the 
world, I hope may excuſe this Dedication, as neither im- 
Proper nor unſeaſonable: and may the ſame good Provi- 
dence which has advanced Your MaJEsTIEs to the 
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Throne, and ſo ſignally preſerved the KING from the 

reateſt dangers, ſtill preſerve Your ſacred Perſons, eſta- 
bliſh Your Throne, and deliver You from all Your ene- 
mies; which is the hearty and daily prayer of, 


Your MajtsTy's 
Moſt humble, moſt obedient, 
And 


Moſt dutiful ſubject and ſervant, 


WILLIAM SHERLOCK» 
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8 
7 THE INTRODUCTION. 
1 
0 Y chief deſign in this following treatiſe is, So to explain the 

: nature of Providence as to reconcile men to the belief ef it, and 
9 to poſſeſs them with a religious awe and reverence of the ſu- 
'3 preme and abſolnte Lord of the world : for it is very evident, that the 
15 miſtakes about the nature of Providence are the principal objections 


16 againſt it; which tempt ſome men to deny a Providence, or fo weaken 


the ſenſe of it in others, that they are very little the better for belie- 
ving it. That a Divine Providence does govern the world, I have pro- 
ved largely enough for my preſent deſign, in the Di/- G 
courſe concerning a future Fudgment, which I refer my 
reader to: but, that this work might not ſeem to want a foundation, 
I have not wholly omitted the proof of a Providence; but have at 
leaſt ſaid enough to convince thoſe of a Providence who believe that 
there is a God; which muſt be ſuppoſed in a Diſcourſe of Frovidence. 


234 
25 The whole is divided into nine chapters. - 

3. I. The neceſſary Connexion between the Belief of a God and of a 
g A Providence. | 
23 II. The general Notion of Providence, and particularly concerning 

231 a Preſerving Providence. 
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III. Concerning God's Governing Providence. 
IV. The Sovereignty of Providence. 
V. The Juſtice of Providence. 
| VI. The Holineſs of Providence. 
of VII. The Goodneſs of Providence. 
2598 VIII. The Wiſdom of Providence, 
21 IX. The Duties we owe to Providence. 
Ide explication of theſe things will not only anſwer many difficul- 
24% es in Providence, but will give us a clearer notion of the Divine At- 
254 ibutes, and of {ome of the principal duties of religion. 
20600 | 
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I. 


The neceſſary CONNEX10N between the Belief of a Gop and of 
a PROVIDENCE. 


NSTEAD of other arguments to prove a Providence, I ſhall at 
preſent inſiſt only on this, That the belief of a God infers a Pro- 
vidence: that if we believe there is a God who made the world, we 
mult believe that the ſame God who made the world does govern it 
too. 

1/7, For firſt, It is as abſurd and unreaſonable to think that the 
world is governed by Chance as to think that it was made by Chance; 
for Chance can no more govern than it can make the world. 

ne principal act of Providence is, to uphold all things in being, 
to preſerve their natures, powers, operations; to make this lower world 
again every year by new productions: for Nature ſeems to decay, and 
die, and revive again, in almoſt as wonderful a manner, and as unin- 
telligible to us, as it was firſt made. Now, though it is very abſurd 
to ſay, that Chance, which acts by no rule, nor with any counſel or 
deſign, can make-a world, which has all the marks and characters of 
an admirable Wiſdom in its comrivance; yet it ſeems more abſurd to 
ſay, that Chance can preſerve, that it can uphold, the thing it has made, 
that it can repair the decays of Nature, nay, reſtore it when it ſeems 
Joſt; that it cannot only do the fame thing twice, but repeat it infi- 
nitely in new productions *; that Chance can give laws to Nature, and 
impoſe a neceflity on it to act regularly and uniformly; that is, that 
Chance ſnould put an end to Chance, and introduce Neceſſity and Fate. 
Were there not a wile and powerful Providence, it is ten thouſand 


times more likely that Chance ſhould unmake and diſſolve the world, | 
than that it ſhould at firſt make it; for a world that came together by | 


chance, and has nothing to keep it together but the char.ce that made 


it, which is as uncertain and mutable as chance is, will quickly un- 

make itſeif. Should the ſun but change his place, come nearer this | 
carth, or remove farther from it, there were an end of this lower world: 
and if it were placed there by Chance, it is wonderful that, in ſo many 
ages, ſome new unlueky chance has not removed it. And therefore 
the Pſalmiſt attributes not only the creation, but the preſervation, of 
all things to God. Prailz him fun and moon, praiſe him ye ſtars f 


Caſu, inquis ? Itanè vero? Quidquam poteſt caſu eſſe factum, quòd omnes in 
fe habcat numeros veritatis? Quatuor tali jacti caſu venertum athciunt, num etiam 
centum venereos, ft 400 talos cjeccris, caſu futuros putas?—Sic enim fe profecto 
Fes habet, ut numquam perſccè veritatem caſus imitetur, Cicero de Divinuct, l. 1. 
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* of light: praiſe him all ye heavens, and ye waters that are above 
„ the heavens: let them praiſe the name of the Lord; for he ſpake the 
« word, and they were made; he commanded, and they were created: 
* he hath made them faſt tor ever: he hath given them a law which 
*« ſhall not be broken,” P/al. cxlvni, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

24/y, The ſame Wiſdom and Power which made the world muſt 
govern it too; it is only a creating Power that can preſerve. That 
which owes its very being to power mult depend upon the Power that 
made it; for it can have no prineiple of ſelt-ſubſiltence independent on 
its cauſe, It is only creating Wiſdom that perfectly underſtands the 
natures of all things, that ſees all the ſprings of motion, that can cor- 
rect the errors of Nature, chat can ſuſpend or direct the influences of 
natural canſes, that can govern hearts, change men's purpoſes, inſpire 
wiſdom and counſel, reſtrain or let loofe their paſſions. It is only an 
Infinite Mind that can take care of all the world, that can allat every 
creature its portion, that can adjult the interelt of ſtates and kingdoms, 
that can bring good out of evil, and order out of confuſion, In a 
word, the government of the world requires ſuch wiſdom, and ſuch - 
power, as no being has but He who made it; and therefore if the 
world be governed, it muſt be governed by the Maker of it. 

zal, If there be any ſuch being as we call God, a Pure, Infinite, 
Eternal Mind, it is a demonſtration that he muſt govern the world, 

Thoſe who deny a Providence will not allow that God ſees or takes 
notice of what is done here below. The Epicureans, though in civi- 
lity and compliment to the ſuperſtition of mankind, rather than from 
a real belief and ſenſe of a Deity, they did own a God, nay a great 
many gods, ſuch as they were, yet never allowed their gods to know 
any thing of our affairs *; which would have diſturbed their profound 
eaſe and reſt, the ſole happineſs of the lazy, unactive, Epicurean det- 
ties; and this ſecured them from the fear of their gods, who lived at 


| a great diſtance from them, and knew nothing concerning them. 


And in the fame manner this is repreſented in Scripture, that wicked 


men would not believe that God ſaw, or heard, or took any notice of 


what they did: P/al. Ixiv. 5. * They encourage themſelves in an evil 
matter, they commune of laying ſnares ſecretly, they ſay, Who ſhall 
* fee them?” Pal. x. 11. He hath ſaid in his heart, God hath for- 
gotten, he hideth his face, he will never ſee it.” P/al. xeiv. 5,—10. 
Let they ſay, the Lord ſhall not ſee, neither ſhall the God of Jacob 
regard it. Underſtand ye brutiſh among the people, and ye fools 
when will ye be wiſe? He that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? 


* Immortali zvo ſummã cum pace fruatur, 
dcmota a noſtris rebus ſejunctaque longs, 
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« and he that formed the eye, ſhall he not ſee? he that chaſtiſeth C 
« the heathen, ſhall not he correct? and he that teacheth man know- « 
« Jedge, ſhall not he know? The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man c 
* that they are vanity.” So that theſe men took it for granted, that 6 


if God did ſee, and hear, and know what was done in the world, he 
would reward men accordingly: and therefore the Providence of God 
is deſcribed in Scripture by his ſeeing and obſerving the actions of men; 
Job xxxi. 4. Doth not he fee my ways, and count all my ſteps?” 
Pal. xxxiii. 18, 19. Behold, the eye of the Lord is vpon them that 
fear him; upon them that hope in his mercy ;”* that is, to protect 
them, and © do good to them; as it follows, “ to deliver their ſoul 
*© from death, and to keep them alive in famine.” And therefore, when 
good men pray for help and ſuccour, they only beg God to ſee and 
take notice of their condition: Lam. i. 11. © See, O Lord, and con- 
« fidzs, for Iam become vile.” /. Ixiv. 9. Behold, fee, we beſeech 
" thee, we are all thy people.“ Thus in Hezekiah's prayer,“ Incline 
« thine ear, O Lord, and hear; open thine eyes, O Lord, and ſee, ec 
„ and hear All the words of Cennacherid: which hath ſent to reproach Fe 
.« the living God.” And therefore God's ſeeing is made an argument th 
that he will reward or puniſh: P/al. x. 14. Thou haſt ſeen it; for ¶ as 
thou beholdeſt miſchief and ſpite, to requite it with thy hand.” 
And indeed it is not to be imagined, that a holy and juſt God, who ſees If for 
and obſerves all the good and evil that is done in the world, ſhould MW Di 
not reward the good and puniſh the wicked; for there is no other we 
Holy and juſt being in the world that has authority to reward and leg 
puniſh but would certainly do it. And if the proof of a Divine Pro» the 
vidente be reſolved into God's knowing what is done in the world, the inf 
diſpute will be ſoon ended; for thoſe who believe that there is a God, Wwh 
and that he is an Infinite, Omnipreſent Mind, cannot doubt whether Be. 
he ſees and knows all things. As the Plalmilt elegantly expreſſes it, | 
Pſal. exxxix. 1,—13. ** O Lord, thou halt ſearched me and known me. 
% Thou knoweſt my down-fitting, and my up-rifing, thou under- | 
« ſtandeſt my thought afar off: Thou compaſſeſt my path, and my i 
« lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways: For there is not Wi 
« a word in my tongue, but, Jo, O Lord, thou knoweſt it altogether, 
«© Thou halt beſet me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon 
«© me. Such knowledge is too wonderlul for me; it is high, I can-f 
6 not attain unto it. Whither ſhall I go from thy Spirit? or whither| 
„ ſhall I flee from thy preſence ? If I aſcend up into heaven, thou art & 
« there; if I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there, If I take Z 
«© the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the 
«« ſea, even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall 
hold me. If I ſay, Surely the darknels [hall cover me; even che night 
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& ſhall be light about me: Yea the darkneſs hideth not from thee, but 


„ the night thineth as the day; the darkneſs and the light are both 
© alike to thee, For thou haſt poſſeſſed my reins, thou haſt covered 
„ me in my mother's womb.” How is it poſlible that an Omnipre- 
ſent Mind thould be ignorant of any thing, or that the Maker of the 
world ſhould not be preſent with all his creatures ; or that, being pre- 
ſent, and ſeeing all their actions, he ſhould be an idle and unconcern- 
ed ſpectator ? | 

4thly, For I think, in the next place, it is paſt all diſpute, that he 
who made the world cannot be unconcerned for his creatures. He 
hath implanted in moſt creatures a natural care of their offspring; 
and it is made an argument of want of underſtanding in the oftrich, 
that “ the leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the 
* duſt, and forgetteth that the foot may cruth them, or that the wild 
* bealt may break them. She is hardened againſt her young ones, 
«© as if they were not hers; her labour is in vain without fear; be- 
© cauſe God hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither hath he imparted 
** to her underſtanding,” Jeb xxxix. 15, 16. And can we think, then, 
that an infinitely wiſe Being ſhould be as unconcerned for the world 
as the oſtrich is for her eggs? | 

It is certain the Maker of the world is no ſluggiſh, unactive being; 
for to make a world is a work of infinite Wiſdom and Counſel, of 
Divine Art and Power: and not only to give being to that which 
was not is itſelf an a& of excellent goodneſs; but there are ſo many 
legible characters of a Divine bounty and goodneſs ſtamped upon all 
the works of Nature, that we muſt conclude the world was made by an 
infinitely good Being; and it is impoſlible that a wiſe and good Being, 
who is a pure act, and perfect life, can caſt off the care of his creatures, 
Beſides the laws of God and men, natural affe&tion will not ſuffer men 
to forget their children: and though God has no ſuperior, his own na- 
ture is a law to himſelf. 

This is ſufficient to ſhow how neceſſarily the belief of a God infers 


2 a Providence; and therefore no philoſophers, excepting Epieurus and 


is ſect &, who acknowledged a Deity ever denied a Providence: and 


Fl ully tells us, that he retained the name of a God, but deſtroyed his 


eing . 
The Stoic in Tully concludes a Providence from the acknowledg- 
ent of a God; and therefore tells us, That Providence ſignifies the 


Frovidence of God f: and thoſe philoſophers made no ſcruple of calling 


od, Providence, and Fate, and the Power of an eternal and perpetual 


* Epicurum verbis reliquiſſe Deos, re ſuſtuliſſe. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. | | 
7 Quo conceſſo, confitendum eſt eorum conſilio mundum adminiſtrart. 1b, 
# Pcovidentia preciſe dicitur pro providentia Deorum. 1%, | 
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(| law*, For indeed mankind had no other notion of a God than that 

| he is an excellent and perfect Being, who made and who governs the 

ll; world T. This is the notion which the philoſophers, who acknow- W* 

i ledged a Deity, defended againſt Epicurus and other Atheiſts ; this is | : 
It the notion of a God which Atheiſts oppoſe, the God whom they fear, f 

(| an eternal Lord, who obſerves and takes notice of every thing, 
| and thinks himſelf concerned in all the affairs of the world 1. And 5 
C 


— — 
— — 


therefore the diſpute, whether there be a God or no, principally re- R 
ſolves itſelf into this, whether this world, and all things in it, is made M;* 


—— — > 
—— 


4 | and governed by Wiſdom and Counſel, or by Chance, and a blind ma- 
terial Neceſſity and Fate? which proves, that the very notion of a God % 


1 includes a Providence; or elſe, either to prove or to overthrow the N 

doctrine of Providence would neither prove nor overthrow the being! 1 
. of a God. 0 
* This, I am ſore, is very plain, that the ſame arguments which prove 


| the being of a God prove a Providence. If the beauty, variety, uſe» *, 
4 fulneſs, and wiſe contrivance of the works of Nature prove that the © 
| world was at firſt made by a wife and powerful Being, the continu-| 0 
5 ance and preſervation of all things, the regular motions of the heavens, 8 
1 the uniform productions of Nature, prove the world is upheld, directed, 
|; and governed, by the ſame Omnipotent Wiſdom and Counſel; as St - 
"lh Paul tells us, The inviſible thiags of God from the creation of the 1 
j world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that arey np 
| * made, even his eternal power and Godhead,” Ram. i. 20. Ser i 


his dominion and ſovereignty, or his governing Providence; this vil 
ſible world does not only prove an Eternal Power who made i it, but :þ er 
Sovereign Lord who adminiſters all the affairs of it. And, Acts xiv. 174 


he proves the being of God from his Providence ; <* Neverthelelif i 
«© he left not himſelf without witneſs, in that he did good, and * 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our heart Tu 
“ with food and gladneſs.” And, Acts xvii. 28. he proves that God 

governs the world, and takes care of all the creatures that are in it! ; 5 | 


becauſe he made it; For in him we live, move, and have our being 
te as certain of your own poets have ſaid, For we are alſo his offspring; of 
| which is very improperly alleged by St Paul, if we may be the of a. 
[| ſpring of God, and yet not live, move, and have our being in him 


to 

| * Chryſippus legis perpetuz et eternz vim, quæ quaſi dux vitz, et miniſtra offs A 

if ciorum fit, Jovem dicit eſſe, eandemque fatalem neceſlitatem. De Nat. Deor | 4 ol 

* 1 Aliquam excellentem elle et præſtantem naturam, quæ hæc feciſſet, moveral m 
d regeret, gubernaret. Ih, . 

| t Impoſuiſtis in cervicibus noſtris ſempiternum Dominum, quem dies et noch 1 

1 timeremus; quis enim non timeat omnia providentem, et cogitantem, et animal N a 


1 POIs et omnia ad ſe pertinere putantem, curioſum, ct plenum nege pr 
1 cum? 17, 7 
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that is, if God's making the world does not neceſſarily prove his con - 


ax fant care and government of it. But the Apoſtle knew in thoſe days 
ne that no man who confeſſed that God made the world queſtioned his 
"* EB Pcovidence; and therefore makes no ſeruple to prove that we live and 


3 Wſ#\abfit in God, becauſe he made us. 

* This is a noble argument to prove both the being and providence 
12» of God (which cannot be ſeparated) from the works of Nature and 
nd | the wiſe government of the world, It would give us a very delight- 


* : ful entertainment to view all the curiofities and ſurpriſing wonders of 
ade Nature: with what beauty, art, and contrivance, particular creatures 
na- 


are made; and how the ſeveral parts of this great machine are fitted to 


0d each other, and make a regular and uniform world: how all partieu- 
che lar creatures are fitted to the uſe and purpoſes of their ſeveral natures, 
'28 Wand yet are made ſerviceable to one another, and have as mutual a 

connexion and dependence as the wheels of a clock: what an equal 
* and ſteady hand governs the world, when its motions ſeem moſt ex- 


entric and exorbitant; and brings good out of evil, and order out of 
onfuſion, when things are ſo perplexed that it is impoſſible for any 
ne but a God to diſintangle them, 
There is no need of the ſubtilty of reaſon and argument in this cauſe, 
'ould men but attentively ſtudy the works of God, and dwell in the 
Fontemplation of Nature and Providence; for God is as viſible in his 
f che vorks as the ſun is by its light ; when all the wonders of Nature are 
Areſſanfolded, and expoſed particularly to our view, it ſo overpowers the 
27 Hind with ſuch infinite varieties of that moſt divine art and wiſdom, 


the 
inu-· 
rens, 
cted, 
s St 


15 hat modeſt men are aſhamed to aſcribe ſuch things to a blind Chance, 
but ich has no defign or counſel. 

Ve 172 Indeed, to ſay that a world full of infinite marks and characters of 
helel e molt admirable art, a world ſo made that no art could make it bet - 
auer, was not made by a wiſe Mind, but by Chance, by a ſortuitous con- 
heart, urſe of atoms, which without any deſign, after infinite fruitleſs trials, 
t Goo appened into this exact, uſeful, beautiful order that now they are in, 
Doing ao when they are well, and, in deſpite of Chance, move as conſtant- 

ell 


deine regularly, artificially, in all new productions, as the divineſt and 
ans oſt uniform wiſdom could direct; I ſay, to affirm this is to put an 
he ouch to all diſputes, by leaving no principles of reaſon and argumen- 
1 him ion to diſpute with. 
gra of An Atheilt is the moſt vain pretender to reaſon in the world: the 
Jeor 1 WW ole ſtrength of Atheiſm conſiſts in contradicting the univerſal reaſon 
mover mankind : they have no principles, nor can have any; and there- 
e they can never reaſon, but only confidently deny or affirm: they 
n atlign no principles of reaſon, which the reſt of mankind allow to 


\ neo" principles, from whence they can prove that there is no God, and 
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no Providence ; but they only reje& thoſe principles which all other 
men agree in, and from whence it mult neceſſarily follow that there is 
a God and a Providence. 

It will be of great uſe briefly to explain this, which will teach you 
to reject Atheiſm and Atheiſts without troubling yourſelves to diſpute 


{ 
with them, for they have no common principles with the reſt of man- 
kind to reaſon upon, nor indeed any principles of reaſon at all. W 

A few words will ſuffice for this purpoſe. Mankind, who have been 
uſed to thinking and reaſoning, have univerſally agreed, that there muſt { 
be ſomething that had no beginning and no cauſe; for nothing can } 
produce nothing: that had there ever been a time when there was f 
nothing, there never could have been any thing, unleſs there can be WM e 
an effect without a cauſe, which is too abſurd for Atheiſts themſelves t. 
to ſay in expreſs words, who do not boggle much at abſurdities; and, v 
therefore, they make their atoms and their vacuum to be eternal. It it 
is agreed alſo, that whatever had a beginning had a cauſe; and the 0 
molt eaſy and natural progreſs of human underſtandings is to reaſon fe 
from one cauſe to another, till we aſcend to, and center in, a firſt cauſe. al 
For it is as eaſy and natural to believe one firſt eternal cauſe as to be- bi 


lieve an eternal being; but though it is natural to believe ſocneching A 
eternal, it is as unnatural to believe all things to be ſo; we have no W al 
notion of all things being eternal, though we have of an eternal cauſe? be 
for the very reaſon why we are forced to confeſs ſomething eternal is, ¶ ca 
becauſe there mult be an eternal cauſe of all other things; that is, be- th 
cauſe all things are not eternal: but if any thing which has not an Hof 
eternal and unchangeable nature, but is capable of being made and WM wt 
unmade, changed and altered, as all the things of this world are, might Wſo: 
be without a cauſe, then every thing may be without a cauſe; and if ore 
the eternity of all things be a natural notion, it cannot be a natural ſev 
notion that there is a firſt cauſe ; for that very notion ſuppoſes that reg 
ſomething had a beginning, and was originally made when it was not ¶ bu 
before, and therefore that all things are not eternal. For to be ade, of 
in this axiom, primarily relates to be the being of things, and is ſo under - Nh 
ſtood by all men: and how can ſuch a notion of the making and giving 2 
being to any thing be natural, if it be a natural notion that all thing 
arc eternal, and that nothing was made ? 

Hence it is that ſeen and viſible eſſects, which have no viilble caukſ 
adequate to the producing ſuch effects, are allowed by all mankind tof 
be a ſufficient proof of ſuch inviſible cauſe, as St Paul tells us, and " 


be 
on 
Fun 
Pro 


ſpoke the language of human nature in it,“ That the inviſible thing lic 
& of God from the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, being uno 
« derſtood by the things that are made,” Rom. i. 20. For if that hie on. 
is made muſt have a cauſe, if there be no viſible cauſe, there muſt 1 1 
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an inviſible maker; and, therefore, this world which has no viſible 


4 muſt have an inviſible cauſe. 


And as it is natural to the reaſon of mankind to conclude the cauſe 
from the effect, ſo is it to learn the nature of the cauſe from the na- 
ture of the effect; for whatever is in the effect muſt be either ſpecift- 
cally or virtually in the eauſe; for whatever is in the effect which is 
not in the cauſe that has no canſe, for nothing can be a cauſe of that 
which is not in itſelf; and, therefore, whatever has life and under- 
ſtanding muſt be made by a living and underſtanding Cauſe ; whatever 
has art and ſkill, and wiſe contrivance, in its frame, (as every worm and 
fly has), muſt have a wiſe deſigning Cauſe for its maker; and then it is 
certain, that this whole world was not made by Chance, or the for- 
tuitous concourſe of atoms, but by an infinitely wiſe Mind. This 
way of reaſoning is eaſy and natural to our minds; all men underſtand 
it, all men feel it. Atheiſts themſelves allow cf this kind of proof in all 
other caſes, excepting the proof of a God or a Providence; and, there- 
fore, it is no abſurd fooliſh way of reaſoning, for then it muſt not be 
allowed of in any caſe, and they have no reaſon to reject it in this caſe, 
but that they are reſolved not to believe a God and a Providence. 
And yet this way of reaſoning from effects to cauſes mult be good in 
all caſes or in none; for the principle is univerſal, That nothing can 
be made without a cauſe; and if any thing can be made without a 
cauſe this principle is falſe and can prove nothing. And I challenge 
the wiſeſt and ſubtileſt Atheiſt of them all to prove, from any prineiple 
of reaſon, that the moſt beautiful and regular houſe that ever he ſaw, 
which he did not ſee built, (for that is a proof from ſenſe not from rea- 
ſon), was built by men, and is a work of art; and that it did not either 
grow out of the earth, nor was made by the accidental meeting of the 
ſeveral materials which, without knowledge, art, or deſign, fell into a 
regular and uniform building. Had theſe men never ſeen a houſe 
built, [ would defire to know how they would prove that it is a wor k 
of art, built by a ſkilful workman, and not made by chance; and by 

hat medium ſoever they will prove this, Iwill undertake to prove 

hat God made the world though we did not ſee him make it, 

But the preſent inquiry is only this, Whether this be human reaſon, 
he natural reaſon of human minds? If it be, then men, who will be 
ontented to reaſon like men, muſt acknowledge and aſſent to this ar- 
zument from effects to cauſes, which unavoidably proves a God and a 
Providence : and this is all I deſire to be granted, that thoſe who will 

low the notices and principles of human reaſon muſt believe that 
od made and governs the world; for I know not how to reaſon be- 
ond human reaſon, thoſe who do may pleaſe themſelves with it. 

Thoſe who have found out a reaſon which contradicts the natural 

C 
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principles of reaſon, muſt reaſon by themſelves, for mankind cannot 
reaſon with them. 

But let us conſider how Atheiſts reaſon, when they have laid alide 
this principle of reaſon from effects to cauſes. 

They tell us, that a moſt artificial world may be made without art 
or any wiſe maker, by blind Chance, without any deſigning efficient 
Cauſe; that life, and ſenſe, and reaſon, may reſult from dead, ſtupid, 
ſenſeleſs atoms. Well! we hear this, and bear it as patiently as we 
can; but how do they prove this? Why, they ſay, it may be, and they 
can go no further. But how do they know this z:ay be Have they 
any ſuch notion in their minds? have they any natural ſenſation that 
anſwers theſe words? Does Nature teach them that any thing can be 
without a cauſe adequate to the effect? that any thing can be wiſely 
made without a wiſe cauſe? that one contrary can produce the other ? 
that ſenſeleſs ſtupid matter can produce life, ſenſation, and underſtand- 
ing? Can they then tell me what it is that can't be ? I defire to know 
by what rule they judge what may be, and what can't be and if they 
can find any can't be more abſurd and contradictious than their may 
be, I will renounce ſenſe and reaſon for ever. If nothing can be with- 
out a cauſe, according to the reaſon of mankind, this can't be; and, 


therefore, all that their ay be's can fignify is this, That if the reaſon 


of mankind deceive us, ſuch things may be, as the molt unqueſtion- 


able principles of reaſon tell us can't be. And this is the glorious | 
triumph of atheiſtical reaſon ; it can get no farther than a may be, and 


ſuch a may be as is abſolutely impothble, if the reaſon of mankind be 
true. 

Set aſide the relation between cauſes and effects, and all the argu- 
ments from cauſes to effects, and from effects to cauſes, and there is an 


end of all knowledge; and ſet aſide all thoſe firſt principles and maxims 


of reaſon which all men aſfent to at the firſt propoſal, the truth of which 
they ſee and feel, and there is an end of all reaſon; for there can be 


no reaſoning without the acknowledgment. of ſome firſt principles | 
which the mind has a clear, diſtinct, and vigorous perception of. And 


if men will diſtruſt their own minds in ſuch things as they have an ealy 


natural perception of, and preſer ſome arbitrary notions, which ſeem 
abſurd contradiQtions, and impoſſible to the reſt of mankind, and which} 
they can have no idea of beyond the ſound of words, they may be 


Atheiſts it they pleaſe, at the expenſe of their reaſon and underſtand- 


ing; that is, they may be Atheilts if they will not judge and reaſon$ 
like men. But if we are as certain of the being of a God, and of af 
Providenee, as we are that nothing can be without a cauſe, we have all 


the certainty that human nature is capable of. 


= 
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CHAP I, 


The general Netion of a Providence ; and particuiarly concerning 
a PRESERVING PROVIDENCE, 


AVING proved, as largely as my preſent deſign required, that 
| | the ſame God who made the world is the ſupreme Lord and 


governor of jt, | proceed to conſider the nature of Providence. 

The general notion of Providence is, God's care of all the creatures 
he has made, which mult conſiſt in preſerving and upholding their 
beings and natures, and in ſuch acts of government as the good order 
of the world and the happineſs of mankind require ; which divides 
Providenceinto Preſervation and Government; which mult be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed, in order to anſwer ſome great ditficulties in Providence. 

I begin with Preſerving Providence, which commences from the 
firſt inſtant of the creation; for as ſoon as creatures are made they 
need a Divine power to preſerve them: for this is the ſtrict notion of 
preſervation, as diltinguithed from a Governing Providence, that God 
upholds all things in being from falling back into their firſt nothing, 
and preſerves their natural virtues, powers, and faculties, and enables 
them to act, and to attain the ends of their ſeveral natures; which di- 
ſtinguiſhes this preſerving Providence from thoſe many acts of preſer- 
vation which belong to government; ſuch as preſerving the lives of 
men from unſeen accidents and viſible dangers ; nay, of beaſts and 
birds too, as our Saviour aſſures us, That not a ſparrow falls to the 
ground without our Father *.“ In which ſenſe the Pialmilt tells 
us, that God “ preſerves both man beaſt r,“ ſupplies them with food, 
and all other things neceſſary to life, and preſerves their lives from 
violence or accident as long as he ſees fit. 

This preſervation, as diltinguiſhed from government, St Paul ex- 
preſsly teaches, As xvii. 28. For him we live, and move, and have 


our being.“ We were not only made by him, but we live, and 


move, and have our being, in him; as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells 


Jus of Chriſt, That he upholds all things by the word of his power,” 
. Heb. 3» | 


The ſchools have divided this into two diſtinct acts. t. God's up- 
olding and preſerving the being and natures of all things. 2. His 
0-operating with all creatures, and by a perpetual influx and con- 
ourſe actuating their natural powers to perform their natural actions; 
hat is, that ave have our being in him, and that we live, and move, 
ad act in him, or by a new influx of power from him. 

® Mat. x. 29. + Plal. xxxvi. 6, 
2 


once nothing may be nothing again, and therefore cannot ſubſiſt of 


works of art; which, though they cannot make themſelves, yet, when | 
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As to the Firſt, The preſervation of all things in being. Beſides 
thoſe texts of Scripture which expreſsly attribute this to God, the 
ſchools urge ſeveral arguments for the proof of it; which I think may 
be reſolved into this one, That whatever does not neceſſarily exiſt by 
the interna] principles of its own nature muſt depend on its cauſe, 
not only for its being, bat for its continuance and preſervation: for 
there is no medium between neceſſary exiſtence and dependence on 
its cauſe. 

The very notion of a creature does not only inelude in it its being 
made, but its dependence on its maker for its continuance in being: for 
whatever does not neceflarily exiſt, muſt not only be made ar firſt, 
but mult be upheld and preſerved in being; for it can no more pre- 
Jerve than it can make itſelf: it was nothing once; and what was 


itſelf, but in dependence on its Maker. 
It is not with the being and natures of things as it is with the 


they are made, can ſubſiſt without the artiſt that made them: As a 
houſe cannot build itſelf, but when it is built it continues of itſelf as 
long as the materials and workmanſhip laſt, when the workman has ff 
left it; for the workman does not give being to the materials, but only 
to che form which ſubſiſts in the matter, and that in its firſt cauſe. 
But whatever receives its being from another, as all creatures do, has 
nothing to ſupport its being but the cauſe that made it. 
This is ſo certain, that | ſhould make no ſcruple to ſay, that God] 
can no more make an independent creature, which can ſubſiſt without 2 
him, than he can make an eternal creature, which ſhall have no be- 
ginning; which is not want of power in God, but a repugnancy and] 
contradiction in the nature of creatures. That which once was not 
can never be ſo made as to have no beginning: that which has not a 
neceſſary exiſtence, (as nothing has which once was not), cannot rel 
made to exiſt neceſſarily, without dependence on its cauſe ; becauſe 
neceſſary exiſtence is not in its nature, for then it would always have | 
been. E 
Suarez has another argument to prove the dependence of creatures : 
on the perpetual influx of power from the firſt cauſe ; which -ofſibly Y 
Jome may think only a ſchool ſubtilty, but ſeems to me to have great DO! 
weight in it: and it proceeds upon this ſuppoſition, (which all men 
muſt grant), That if God made the world out of nothing, he could = 
annihilate all things, and reduce them into nothing again, if he of I 
pleaſed. Now, he ſays, that annihilation is not an act of power; fo 
all poſitive acts of power muſt have ſome real and poſitive effect J 
whereas to annihilate is to make nothing, and therefore to do nothing 


* 
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Now, if to annihilate be no a& of power, then it can be nothing elſe 
but withdrawing that power which ſupported all things in being; and 
that proves that all things are upheld in being by the Divine Power, 
if they cannot ſubſiſt, but fall into nothing again, when the upholding 
and preſerving power is withdrawn. 

This is a very ſenſible argument, if we diſtinguiſh between what we 
call deſtroying and annihilating, which is apt to confound us in this 
matter. To deſtroy, is only to change the preſent form and compages 


21 


ing of things, while the matter and ſubſtance continues the ſame: thus 
for God deitroyed the old world by water, and will deſtroy this world by 


rſt, fire again; which is like pulling down a houſe without deſtroying the 
re- materials: and this is an act of power, and has a poſitive effect. But 
was to annihilate is to reduce ſomething to nothing, which is to do no- 
t of thing; and therefore is no act of power, but only a ceſſation of power, 


And if not to uphold is to annihilate, then all things ſubſiſt, as well 
as are made, by the Power of God, » 

I thall only add, That God cannot make a creature independent on 
Zhimſelt, without beſtowing on it a ſelf. ſubſiſting nature or neceſſary 
exiſtence: for whatever does not neceſſarily exiſt by the internal prin» 
ciples of its nature mult depend on ſomething elſe to uphold it in 
being. Now, beſides what I obſerved before, that whatever neceſlarily, 
exiſts cannot be made, but muſt be eternal; for that which exiſts neceſ- 
ſarily mult always exiſt without a cauſe, and without a beginning; 
for nothing can begin to have a neceſſarily ſelf-ſubſiſting nature: I 
now add, that whatever neceſſarily is cannot be changed, deſtroyed, 
hout annihilated; for whatever neceſſarily is, neceſſarily is what it is. Which 
proves, that if God can annihilate whatever he has made, then all 
things ſubſiſt by the will and pleaſure and power of God, not by the 
internal principles of their natures; for whatever neceſſarily exiſts can 


not 

10t a never be annihilated; for that is a contradiction. 

ot be How God upholds all things in being we no more know than 
auſe how at firſt he made all things when there was nothing: and there- 


ore it is a vain inquiry of the ſchools, which no man can reſolve, and 
rhich ſerves no end in religion, Whether creation and preſervation 
e the ſame, or two different acts? Whether preſervation be a con- 
inued creation, or whether there be two diſtin and different acts of 
power to make and to preſerve? For how can any man know this, 


men ho neither knows how God creates nor how he preſerves ? Thus 
could uch is certain, that to create is to give being to that which was not 
he ſo defore; to preſerve, is to continue that in being which was made be- 
; for fore: And when any thing is once created, it can never be new crea- 
ffect ed till it fall into nothing again; for to create, is to make out of no- 
ching hing, not to make a thing which already is, But by what acts of 
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power either of theſe is dane we cannot tell, nor are we concerned to 
know; for what way ſoever this is done, we equally depend on God, 
we live and fubſiſt i in him. 

But there is one thing fit to be obſerved, That this act of preſerva- 
tion, which conſiſts in upholding all things i in being. is fixed by a per- 


petual and unchangeable decree: that though God will diſſolve this 
preſent frame of things, and it may be cait the world into a new} 
mould; yet nothing that js made, neither matter nor ſpirit, ſhall be e 
annihilated or reduced into mo again, This I think we may ſafely 3 
reatenings of eternal rewards and 
puniſhments, which ſuppoſes, that both good and bad men ſhall live 


conclude from the promiſes and t 


for ever, the one to be happy, the other to be miſerable to eternity ; 
and then we may reaſonably conclude, that the world, whatever 


changes it may ſuffer, will continue as long as the inhabitants of it do, k 
This is the firſt act of what we call Preſerving Providence, to up- 
hold all things in being; in diſtinction, as I obſerved before, from thoſe} 


ſeveral acts of preſervation which concern a Governing Providence. 


A Second act of preſerving Providence, is what the ſchools call 
God's co-operation and concourſe with creatures in all their actions: 


that we not only live, and have our being, but that we move, in God; 
that whatever we do, we do by a natural power received from God: 


and this is as certain as that we have our being in him; for if wel 


live, we muſt move, in him. 


But then, whether God's co-operation and concourſe be a different 
act from his preſerving the natural virtues and powers of action, is 2 
nicer and more intricate ſpeculation; and neither the thing, nor the 


reaſon of it, is eaſy to be conceived. Natural powers are internal} 


principles of action, when a creature acts from an inward principle off 
nature. But if theſe natural powers, while they are preſerved in their 
full force and vigour by God, can do nothing themſelves without a 
new extrinſic determining motion from God, then they ſeem to be noi 
natural powers, for they cannot act by nature if this be true, The fire 
does not burn by nature; for thouga God preſerves its nature, it can 


not burn without ſome new co- operating power, which is not in i 


nature. A man does not reaſon and judge, chuſe and refuſe, by na F 
ture; for though God preſerves his natural powers and faculties of 


underſtanding and will, yet he can neither underſtand nor will unlelf 
he be moved, actuated, determined, by God. This ſeems to make tht 

whole world a mere apparition, an empty ſcene which has nothing rea 
Whatever we ſee done in the world, is not done by creatures who ſeen 
to do it; for they are only aRed like machines, not from the interna 


priuciples and powers of Nature, but from external motion: but Gol | 
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to does every thing himſelf by an immediate power, even all the contra · 
od, dictions and contrarieties we ſee in the world. 

This is a very great difficulty, which Iwill not undertake to deter- 
mine one way or other: but thus much I think we may ſafely fay, 
that if we will attribute any thing to creatures, if we will allow that: 
they ever act from a principle of nature, we muſt confeſs that God 
co- operates only to the natural power of action; that is, that he only 


| be enables them to act according to their natures, without changing, in- 
fely fluencing, determining, their natures otherwiſe than theſe natural 
and powers would naturally act. For this is all that is neceſſary to action, 


hen God has created the natural powers; and this is all the co-ope- 
ation that can belong to God as the maker and preſerver of all things. 
W hatever is more than this, (as I acknowledge there is a great 
Neal more that God does), it belongs to a Governing, not to a Preſer- 
Ping. Providence. God does a great deal more than merely to co-operate 
-hoſe with our natural powers to perform natural actions: but this he does 
ice, s a governor, not merely as a preſerver. The not diſtinguiſhing of 
call which has occalioned great miltakes in the doctrine of Providence. 

ions: s to ſhow this briefly : 
Jod; God has endowed all creatures with ſuch natural powers and vir- 
God: zues as may anſwer the end for which they were made. He has made 
if we. dhe ſun to ſhine to enlighten and refreſh the world; the fire to burn; the 
: arth to bring forth all ſorts of herbs, and graſs, and corn, and fruit; 
rerent dhe vapours to aſcend out of the earth, to purge and fan the air with 
„, is 4 Finds, and to fall down again in fruitful thowers ; every herb and 
or the ower, and tree, has. its peculiar ſeeds to propagate its kind, as all 

ternalWving creatures have, 

iple off Now, as it had been to little purpoſe for God to have made a world 
1 theit ithout upholding ir in being, (for creatures can no more preſerve 
hout i Han they can make themſelves); ſo it had been to as little purpoſe, 
be no have endowed all creatures with ſuch virtues and powers as belong 
he fire their ſeveral natures without ſuch a natural co-operation, what- 
it can Per that be, as {hall enable their natural powers to act, and to attain the 
t in it ads of their natures; and therefore God eſtabliſned this natural con- 
by na purſe and co-operation to actuate all the powers of Nature by a per- 
ties tual law, which is that blefling God beſtowed upon all creatures at 
J unleſſ e tine of the creation: for though this bleſſing, to increaſe and mul- 
ake tht ply, and to repleniſh the ſea, and air, and earth, which preſerves 
ng real d invigorates the powers of Nature, be expreſſed only of living erea- 
ho ſeeds, the filb, and fowls, and beaſts, and men; yet it equally belongs 
interne che whole creation, as will be eaſily granted; and makes Nature re- 
ut Golf lar and conſtant in all its motions and productions. | 
b But there are other acts belonging to God's government even of the 
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material world, as I ſkall ſhow you more hereafter. As to direct the 
virtues and influences of Nature, or to ſuſpend and reſtrain them; to 
make the earth fruitful or barren, the air wholeſome or peltilential ; 
to withhold the dews and ſhowers of heaven, -or to give the former 
and latter rain 1a its ſeaſon; to cauſe it to rain upon one city and not 
upon another; and ſo to temper the influences of Nature as to puniſh 
the wickedneſs, or to reward the obedience, of mankind. Theſe are acts 
of government, and of a quite different kind from actuating the powers 
of Nature to attain their ends, and to do what they were made for. 
Thus, to conſider the rational world: God has endowed man with 
the natural faculties of underſtanding and will, to judge, and to chuſe, | 
for himſelf; and he preſerves theſe faculties, and gives them a natural 
power to act, to underſtand and will. But this natural co-operation 
of God can extend no farther than to the natural power of acting, 
not to any ſpecifical acts: it does not improve any man's underſtand- 
ing, nor incline his judgment, nor determine his choice ; it makes no 
alteration in the powers of Nature: but only enables them to act ac- 
cording to their natures. It is only like winding up a clock, which 1 
puts it into motion, but gives no new preternatural motions to it. 
but leaves its motions to be guided by its own ſprings and wheels, t 
Whatever this co-operation of God be, which is thought neceſſary to © 
A 
C 


— au. a «. 


actuate our natural faculties, it gives no new biaſs to us, but leaves us 
perfectly in a ſtate of nature, and only enables us to do that which wel 
ſhould do of ourſelves without any ſuch W of God, could 
we act without it. 
But in the government of mankind God exerciſes a very different 
power over the minds of men. He changes the hearts and counſels olf 
men, imprints new thoughts upon their minds, claps a new biaſs upon} 
their wills and affections: the hearts of princes are in his hand, and} 
he turneth them as rivers of waters. He renews and ſanctifies good 
men by his Spirit, enlightens their underſtandings, changes their wills 
inſpires them with divine affections. He gives up bad men to the im. 
poſtures of wicked ſpirits, to their own affected ignorance, blindnelsy 
inconſideration, to the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of their own will 
and to the empire of their luſts. Every one mult perceive that this 
a very different thing from God's co-operating with our natural fa 
eulties to will, and to underſtand ; for that makes no change in ou 
natural underſtandings and wills, but only enables them to act: bi 
this improves and heightens, and regulates our faculties, enlarges ou 
knowledge, and rectifies our choice, and directs and governs our 7 
ſions; and yet theſe things have not been well diſtinguiſhed ; whic 
has very much obſcured and perplexed the doctrines both of Pron! a 
dence and Grace, as I ſhall now how you, 
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For, having thus briefly explained the difference between a Preſer- 
ving and Governing Providence, that this may not be thought a more 
ſubtile than uſeful ſpeculation, it will be neceſſary to ſhow you of what 
great uſe this is to anſwer ſome of the greatelt difficulties in the doc- 
trine of Providence. | 

Now, as the foundation of all, I ſhall aſk but one thing, which 
every man mult grant, That it becomes God to preſerve the creatures 
which he has made; to uphold them in being, and to actuate their 
natural powers, as far as is neceſſary to enable creatures to perform 
thoſe natural actions which their natures are fitted and made for. If 
it became the wiſdom and goodneſs of God to make creatures with 
ſuch powers and faculties of acting, it becomes him allo to preſerve 
their beings, and natures, and powers of action. To make, is to give 
a being and nature to that which was nothing ; to preſerve, is only to 
continue its being, and to enable it to act according to its nature; and 
therefore we muſt either approve or diſapprove of both alike. 

Let us then lay down this as an acknowledged principle, That we 
muſt not quarrel with the Providence of God for any thing which is 
a mere act of preſervation, not an act of government. For to uphold 
the being, and nature, and operations; of all things, is no fault, what- 
ever evil conſequences may attend it; and therefore thoſe who have 
a mind to quarrel at Providence, mult find ſome fault, if they ean, in 
God's government of creatures, not in the acts of preſervation ; and 
this eaſily anſwers ſome of the molt difficult objections againſt Provi- 
As for inſtance: 

Since no creature can move, or act, or do any thing, without the 
concourle and co-operation of God, ſome are wonderſully puzzled to 
give an account why God ſhould co-operate with any creature in ſin- 
ful actions; why God ſhould actuate men's underſtandings and wills, 
and their other natural powers and faculties, when he certainly knows 
that, if he enables them to act, they will act wickedly, they will chuſe 
that which is wicked, and will execute their wicked deſigns: that if 
they have the exercile of their natural powers, they will defile them- 
ſelves with adultery and drunkenneſs, and theft or murder, and all 
manner of wickedneſs, And how can a holy God co-operate in all 
the wickedneſs which is committed? When men do wickedly by the 


now does the fin come to be the man's, when the action is God's, as 
done by his immediate power? Sal 

| thall not trouble you with other anſwers which are commonly 
given to this difficulty; for what I have now diſcourſed gives a plain 
and eaſy ſolution to it, For all this, however it be repreſented, comes 
v No more than God's preſerving the natures of creatures, and ac- 
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tuatiog their natural powers to perform the offices of Nature. And if 
this be ſuch a fault as entitles God to all the wickedneſs they commit, 
the original fault is in making ſuch creatures: for if it were no fault 
to make them, it can be no fault to preſerve their natures. Does it 
become the wiſdom of God to make creatures who maſt act depend- 
ently on himſelf, and to deny them the natural powers of acting, 
which is to unmake them again? And if this does not become the wiſ- 
dom of God, then it can be no fault in God to co-operate with the 


natural powers of men, even in their finful actions, nor any more en- 
title God to their ſins than his making creatures with ſuch natural 


powers: for to preſerve their natures, and to actuate their natural 
powers, is no more a cauſe of their ſin than to make ſuch natures, 
and ſuch natural powers. 

To repreſent this as plain as I can: Let us ſuppoſe that God had 
created man with a natural power to act, without needing ſuch a per- 
petual concourſe and co-operation to enable him to at, Would this 
charge God with the fins of men, becauſe they act, even when they Wt 
fin, by a power derived from him in their firſt creation? If this makes 
God the author cf fin, then God cannot make a creature who is capable i 
of finning by the abuſe of its natural powers without being the author 
of ſin; which is too abſurd for any thinking man to ſay : and yet it il £ 
it does not, how does God's perpetual concourſe and co-operation 
with creatures to enable them to act, and to exert their natural powers, Mt 
make God the author of ſin? For this is no more than a natural g 
power to act: and it makes no difference whether this natural power e 
be given once for all, as an inherent power in creatures, or be ſupplied x 
every minute; for both ways the power is the ſame, and equally de- 
rived from God. And if the natural power of adting charges God e 
with men's fins, the charge lyes equally againſt a creating and co- WFP 
operating power: if it does not, God is no more chargeable with fin fe 
for co-operating with men's natural powers in every action than he 
would be for creating ſuch natural powers as could act of themſelves. Wt! 

God's government of the world muſt be fitted to the natures of the a. 
creatures which he has made, without denying them the natural powers BW 
of action; and, therefore, while he co-operates with creatures only to 
act according to the liberty of their own natures, this is no fault in his 
government, nor contributes any thing more to the {ins of creatures 
than preſerving their natures, which as much becomes God as it did 
to make them, 

Thus ſome think it a great blemiſh to Providence that adulteronsE © 
mixtures prove fruitful ; but“ increaſe and multiply” is an eſtabliſhed p< 
decree from the firlt creation, and the ſettled courſe and order of Na- 
ture muſt not be xeyerſed by the fins of men. They may as well ob 
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ject againſt Providence, that a man who ſteals his neighbour's grain, 


and fows it in his own land, ſhould have a plentiful crop the next year 
from his ſtoln ſeed. And whatever opinion men have/concerning the 
origination of the ſoul, whether it be propagated ex traduce, or did 
pre- exiſt, or be immediately created by God and infuſed into prepared 
matter, it makes no difference in the caſe: for when the order of Na- 
ture is ſettled, and the bleſſing pronounced and eſtabliſhed by the Di- 
vine decree, it does not unbecome God to preſerve the powers of Na- 
ture to produce their natural effects: I am ſure there want not wiſe 
reaſons in God's government of the world why it ſhould be fo, to re- 
ſtrain ſome men's luſts, to ſhame and puniſh others, 

Nay, I believe, whoever conſiders this matter well will acknowledge 
that it goes a great way in anſwering the greatelt difficulty of all, viz. 
the eternal punithments of wicked men in the next world. 

The objection is not againſt God's puniſhing wicked men in the next 


world; tor no body pretends that it is unjuſt for God to punith the 


wicked, whether in this world or in the next. 

Nor is the objection againſt the nature of theſe puniſhments ; for, 
indeed, we do not diſtinctly know what they are no more than we 
know what the happineſs of heaven is. Thoſe deſcriptions our Saviour 
gives of them, © of lakes of fire and brimſtone, blackneſs of darkneſs, 
the worm that never dieth, and the fire that never goeth out,” prove 
that they are very great; becauſe theſe deſcriptions are intended to 
pretent to us very frightful and terrible images of the miſeries of the 
damned; but this is not the complaint neither, for it is confeſſed that 
wicked men deſerve to be very miſerable. 

But the objection is againſt that vaſt diſproportion between time and 
eternity; how it is reconcileable with the Divine juſtice to puniſh tem- 
poral ſins with eternal miſeries; that when men can fin but for a very 
tew years they muſt ſafer for it for ever. 

Now, the difficulty of this ſeems in part to be owing to a miſ-ſtating 
There is no proportion indeed between time and eternity, 
and it is therefore diſſicult to conceive that every momentary lin ſhould, | 
In its own nature, deſerve eternal puniſhment; but there is no diffi- 

ulty to conceive that an immortal ſinner may, by ſome ſhort and mo- 
mentary fins, ſink himſelf into an irrecoverable ſtate of miſery, and 
then he mult be miſerable as long as he continues to be; and if he can 
never die he mult be always miſerable, and may be fo without any in- 
ultice in God, We do not here conſider the proportion between the 
ontinuance of the fin and the puniſhment, between a ſhort tranſient 


ct and eternal puniſhments, for it is not the fin but the {inner that is 
uniched for his fin; and, therefore, we mult not aſk how long pu- 


ihment a ſhort ſin deſerves, but how long the ſinner deſerves to be 
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puniſhed ? and the anſwer to that is eaſy, as long as he is a ſinner; Wt 
and, therefore, an immortal ſinner, who can never die, and will never Mr 
ceaſe to be wicked, (which is the hopeleſs and irrecoverable ſtate of de- 
vils and damned ſpirits), muſt always be miſerable; and it is juſt it 
ſhould be ſo, if it be juſt to puniſh ſinners; and there is nothing to Hr 
quarrel with God for as to the eternity of puniſhments, unleſs it be Mc 
that he does not annihilate immortal ſpirits when they are become in- Wv 
curably wicked and miſerable. The juſtice of God is only concerned Mp 
to puniſh ſinners; that their puniſhments are eternal is a neceſſary con- Whit 
ſequence of their immortality; and this cannot be charged on God, Wa 
unleſs it be a fault to make immortal creatures, and to preſerve and 
uphold immortal creatures in being, or to puniſh ſinners while they Mis 
deſerve puniſhment, that is, while they are ſinners, | 
It may give ſome light to this matter to remove the ſcene into this Ho 
world. We ſee the puniſhment of fin in this world bears no propor- 
tion to the time of cammirting it, but to the laſting effects of the ſin, 
One ſhort ſingle act of luſt may not only leave a laſting reproach on 
men's names, but deſtroy the health and eaſe of their bodies, and the 
pleaſure of their lives, for their Ever in this world: and had man con- 
tinued immortal after the fall, theſe miſerable effects mult have conti- 
nued for ever, and then there had been a vilible eternal puniſhment for 
a very ſhort tranſient fin, and yet no man would have blamed the ju- 
ſtice of God for it; which ſhows that a ſin which is quickly commit» 
ted may be eternally puniſhed, and that very juſtly too, when the ef. 
fects of it are incurable and the perſon immortal, And thus it is in 
a great many other caſes in this world, when the effects of fin laſt as 
long as the men laſt : and if this be the caſe of the other world, and 
of the miſeries and puniſhments of the damned, as we certainly know, 
in a great meaſure, it is, that their puniſhments are the natural effects 
and conſequents of their fins, there can be no objection againſt the 
Eternity of their puniſhments but that God does not anvihilate them. 
And how hard ſoever any man may think it to be that a ſinner ſhould i 
be eternally miſerable, I believe no man will venture to ſay, that God 
ought in juſtice to annihilate creatures whom he has made immortal, 
when by their own tault they muſt be eternally miſerable if they live 2 
for ever. To preſerve and uphold creatures in being is, in itſelf con- 
fidered, what becomes the wiſe Maker of all things: and I am ſure 
there can be no reaſon given to prove that God ought to annihilate 
ſinners to prevent their being miſerable for ever, but what will much 
more prove that God ought to have withdrawn his natural concourſe 
from his creatures, or to have anuihilated them to prevent their ſin- 
ning, or, which is the laſt reſult of all, as I have already obſerved, andi 
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the only fault, if there be one, that he onght not to have made an im- 
mortal creature who could ſin and be miſerable for ever. 

I {hall conclude this whole argument with ſome few inferences. 

1. If creatures muſt be preſerved, as well as made, by God, then the 
preſent continuance and preſervation of all things is a viſible argument 
of the being ofa God. Some men will not believe that God made the 
world, becauſe they did not ſee him make it; but they ſee a world 
preſerved, when there is no one thing in the world more able to pre- 
ſerve than to make itſelf; and who then is it that preſerves this world 
and all things in it? This mult be a work of Reaſon and Wiſdom as 
well as Power; and the only reaſonable creature in this viſible world 
is man, and man caunot preſerve himſelf, and knows that he can pre- 
ſerve nothing elſe; and, therefore, the preſervation of all things mutt be 
owing to ſome inviſible Cauſe whom we call Gop. 

2. If we live, and move, and have our being in God, we are entirely 
his, and owe all homage and obedience to him; for he did not only 
make us, but we have our conſtant dependence on him, we live and 
ſubſiſt in him. Had he only made us at firſt, that had given him a title 
to us for ever; but could we have lived without him when he made 
vs, though it had not been a leſs fault, yet it had been leſs fooliſh and 
abſurd, to have lived without any notice or regard of him; as ſome 
ungrateful perſons deal by their friends and patrons when they have 
iet them up in the world, and enabled them to live by themſelves: but 
to forget that God in whom we live, who preſerves and upholds us in 
being every moment, is to affront a preſent benefactor if we value be- 
ing: and though we cannot tempt God by this to let us fall into 
nothing, yet we ſhall make it juſt for him to puniſh us, to preſerve us 


hin being to feel the weight of his wrath and vengeance which is in- 


finitely worſe; for © happy had it been for ſuch a man that he had 
never been born.“ | 
3. For if he not only made but upholds and preſerves us in being, 


he mult be our ſovereign Lord and. Governor, for no other has any 


riginal and abſolute intereſt in us; we are in his hands, and none 
an take us out of them, nor touch us but by his order. To give be- 
ag, and to preſerve it, is the foundation of all other acts of govern- 
zent; no other being has a right to govern, no other power can go- 
ern. He alone can give laws, can reward or puniſh, can govern Na- 
are, can direct, over-rule, control, all other powers; for all things 
are in his hands, and therefore he commands them all. 185 
4. And this may convince us how irreſiſtible the Divine Power is; 
or all the power of creatures is derived from him, and depends on him, 
is light does on the ſun, and therefore they can have no power againſt 


m; and what diſtraction then is it to provoke that Almighty God 
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whom we cannot reſiſt? Humble thyſelf, Sinner, before thy Maker, 
thy Preſerver, and thy Judge; obey his will to whoſe power thou muſt 
ſubmit; let him be thy fear and thy dread, thy only fear, for thou 
needeſt fear none elſe ; all power is his, none can reſiſt him, none can 
act without him; he ſets bounds to the raging of the ſea, to the fury 
of princes, to the madneſs of the people: thou art ſafe in his hands, 
ſafe in obedience to his will, but thou canſt never eſcape him, never 
fly from him, never defend thyſelf againit him, for thou liveſt in him, 

5. This alſo proves that God mult ſee and know all our actions, for 
we live and move in him: he is always preſent with us, privy to our th 
molt ſecret thoughts and counſels, oblerves all our wanderings, ſees us 
in all our retirements: “ There is no darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death, 
« were the workers of iniquity can hide themſelves.” This the Scrip- 
ture in expreſs words teaches, and the reaſon of the thing ſpeaks it; 
for if we cannot think, nor move, nor ſubſiſt without God, he mult be 
always intimately preſent with us; which ſhould poſſeſs us with a con- 
ſtant awe and reverence of his pure and all- ſeeing eye. 


CH AFP. ME. | 
Concerning God's GOVERNING PROVIDENCE. 


EXT to preſervation, as that ſignifies God's upholding all thingy 

in being, and preſerving and aQuating their natural powers, we 

muſt conſider God's government of the world; for God is the ſupreme 

and ſovereign Lord of the world, ©* who doeth whatſoever pleaſethB 

& him both in heaven and in earth;“ and therefore the abſolute go- 

vernment of all things mult be in his hands, or elſe ſomething might 
be done which he would not have done. 

This all men grant, in general words, who own a Providence; but 
when they come to particulars, there are ſo many excepted caſes which 
they will hardly allow God to have any thing to do in, that they ſeem 
to mean little more by God's government than a general inſpection of 
human affairs, his looking on to ſee the world govern itſelf; for 
three parts in four of all that is done in the world they reſolve into 
bare permiſſion, as diſtinguiſhed from an ordering and diſpoſing Pro- i. 
vidence, and then it can ſignify no more than that God does not hin- l 
der it; and, if this be all, God governs the world in ſuch caſes no more ec 
than men do; the only difference is, that God can hinder when he WF" 
does not, but men do not hinder becauſe they cannot : but {till merely 
not to hinder does not ſignify to govern. | 

But rightly to underſtand this matter, the beſt way is to conſider how 
the Scripture repreſents it: and becauſe there are great variety of acts 
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er, Win the government of the world of a very different conſideration, I 
uit WW ſhall diſtinctly inquire into God's government of Cauſes, and his go- 
100 Wyernment of Events. | 


can Firſt, God's government of Cauſes. And we muſt conſider three 
ury Wſorts of Cauſes, and what the Seriptur eattributes to God with reſpect 
ids, to each: 1//, Natural cauſes: 244, Accidental cauſes, or what we 


ver 
im. 

for 
our 


all Chance, and Accident, and Fortune: 340, Moral cauſes and free 
agents, or the government of mankind. 

1/2, Natural cauſes, or God's government of the natural world, of 
he heavens, and earth, and ſeas, and air, and all things in them, which 


s us nove and act by a neceſſity of nature not by choice. Now, the 
ath, ¶ Scripture does not only attribute to God all the virtues and powers of 
rip» NNature which belong to creation, and to a preſerving Providence, but 
s it; the direction and government of all their natural influences to do what 


ſt be 
con- 


od has a mind ſhould be done. God does, in ſome meaſure, govern 
he moral by the natural world : he rewards or puniſhes men by a 
rholeſome or peſtilential air, by fruitful or barren ſeaſons: he hinders or 
promotes their deſigns by winds and weather, by a forward or a back- 
ard ſpring ; and makes Nature give laws to men, and ſet bounds to 
heir paſſions and intrigues; to overthrow the moſt powerful fleets 
and armies, to defeat the wiſeſt counſels, and to arbitrate the differen- 
es of princes, and the fate of men and kingdoms : and if God governs 
en by Nature, he muſt govern Nature too; for neceſfary cauſes cans 
s, we Wot be fitted to the government of free agents without the direction 
reme Ind management of a Divine Providence, which guides, exerts, or 
aſeth Wuſpends, the influences of Nature with as great freedom as men a, 
e g0+ len do not always deſerve well or ill; and if the kind or malign in- 
night Wuences of Nature muſt be tempered to men's deſerts, to punith them 
hen they do ill, and to reward them when they do well, natural 
auſes, which of themſelves act neceſſarily without wiſdom or counſel, 
ut be guided by a wiſe Hand. 


ning 


83 but 
which 


ſeem Thus reaſon tells us it muſt be, if God governs the world; and God 
ion of Wballenges to himſelf this abſolute and ſovereign empire over Nature. 
; for Mod has beſtowed different virtues and powers on natural cauſes, and 
e into ordinary caſes makes uſe of the powers of Nature, and neither acts 
Pro- WWF bout them nor againſt the laws of Nature, which makes ſome un- 
t hin- Win king men reſolve all into Nature, without a God or a Providence; 


) More 
en he 
erely 


ec uſe, excepting the caſe of miracles, which they are not willing to be- 
eve, they ſee every thing elſe done by the powers of Nature ; and, if it 
ere not ſo, God had made a world, and made Nature to no purpoſe, 
d do every thing by himſelf an immediate power, without making 
le of the powers of Nature. But the ordinary government of Na- 
re does not ſigniſy to act without it, or to over-rule its powers, but 


r how 
of act 


go” 
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to ſteer and guide its motions to ſerve the wiſe ends of his Providence 
in the government of mankind. : 

For as God does not uſually a& without Nature, nor againſt its laws; 
ſo neither does Nature act by ſteady and uniform motions without the! 
direction of God: but while every thing in the material world acts ne- 
ceſſarily, and exerts its natural powers, God can temper, ſuſpend, di- 
rect its influences, without reverſing the laws of Nature. As for in. 
ſtance, fire and water, wind and rain, thunder and lightning, have theit! 
natural virtues and powers and natural cauſes; and God produces} 
ſuch effects as they are made to produce by their natural powers; hel 
warms us with fire, invigorates the earth by the benign influences of 
the ſun and moon, and other ſtars and planets, refreſhes and moiſtens 
it with ſprings and fountains, and rain from heaven; fans the air with 
winds, and purges it with thunders and lightnings, and the like, But 
then, when and where the rains ſhall fall, and the winds ſhall blow 
in what meaſure and proportion, times and ſeaſons, natural cauſes ſhall 
give or with-hold their influences, this God keeps in his own power 
and can govern without altering the ſtanding laws of Nature: and thi 
is his government of natural cauſes, in order to reward or puniſh mei 
as they ſhall deſerve, Thus God reaſons with Job concerning hi 
Power and Providence, Fob xxxvili. 31, 32, Ce. © Canſt thou bind they 
« ſweet influences of Pleiades, or looſe the bands of Orion? Canſt thou 
te bring forth Mazzaroth in his ſeaſon, or canſt thou guide Arurug 
„% with his ſons? Knowelt thou the ordinances of heaven, or can 
© thou ſet the dominion thereof in the earth? Canſt thou lift up th Ho 
« voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters may cover thee ? Can 
c thou ſend lightnings that they may go, and ſay unto thee, Here wt 
« are?” [his is above human power, but belongs to the governmenWur 
and Providence of God: Fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, and ſtormy 
“ winds fulfil his word,” Pal. cxlviii. 8. Sometimes God reſtrain 
the influences of Nature, *«* thuts up heaven that it ſhall not rain, 
2 Ghron. vii. 13. At other times he * calls to the clouds, that abungWxc: 
te dance of water may cover the earth. He gives us the former ani 
te the latter rain in its ſeaſon, and preſerveth to us the appointed wee en 
of harveſt,” Fer. v. 24. As he promiſed to Iſrael, Deut. xi. 14, Her 
&« [ will give you the rain of your land in his due ſeaſon; the firſt raii an 
* and the latter rain, that thou mayeſt gather in thy corn, and ti 
« wine, and thy oil: and I will ſend graſs in thy fields for thy catii ert 
te that thou mayeſt eat and be full.” He preſcribes in what propa 
tions it ſhall rain, oel ii. 23, 24. © Be glad, ye children of Sion, rr. 
* rejoice in the Lord your God; for he hath given you the form 
„ rain moderately, and he will cauſe to come down for you the er 
* mer rain, and the latter rain in the firk month,” Nay, God eve 


4 
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nc points on what place it ſhall rain, £zek. xxxiv. 26“ And I will make 
% thee, and the places round about my hill, a bleſſing; and I will 
©« cauſe the ſhower to come down in his ſeaſon, there {hall be ſhowers 
of blefling.” Amos iv. 7, 8. And allo | have withholden the rain 
« from you, when there were yet three months to the harveſt; and L 
« cauſed it to rain upon one city, and cauſed it not to rain upon ano- 
« ther city: one piece was rained upon, and the piece whereupon it 


1WS; 
the 
ne- 
„di- 
r in- 


their rained not withered: ſo two or three cities wandered to one city to 
lucesſh drink water, but they were not ſatisfied.” 

; he lt is impoſſible to give any tolerable account of ſuch texts as theſe 
es of without confefling that God keeps the direction and government of 
ſtensWall natural cauſes in his own hands: for particular effects, and all the 
with changes of Nature, can never be attributed to God, unleſs the Divine 


But 
blow; 
; ſhall 


ower,} 
d this 


Wiſdom and Counſel determines natural cauſes to the producing ſuch 
particular effects. Great part of the happineſs or miſeries of this life is 
owing to the good or bad influences of natural cauſes, that if God takes 
are of mankind, he muſt govern Nature; and when he promiſes health 
and plenty, or threatens peſtilence and famine, how can he make good 


1 menMeither, if he has not reſerved to himſelf a ſovereign power over Nature? 
ig hi The ſum is this: That all natural cauſes are under the immediate 
nd the hand abſolute government of Providence; that God keeps the ſprings 
t thoußof Nature in his own hand, and turns them as he pleaſes. For mere 
curuWnatter, though it be endowed with all natural virtues and powers, 
 cankWvhich neceſſarily produce their natural effects, yet in having no wiſ- 
up th glom and counſel of its own, cannot ſerve the ends of a free agent with- 
 Caniiput being guided by a wiſe Hand: and we ſee, in a thouſand inſtances, 
ere What an empire human art has over Nature, not by changing the na- 
-nmen{Wure of things, (which human art can never do), but by ſuch a {kilful 
torm}|Wpplication of cauſes as will produce ſuch effects, as unguided, and, if 
(train may ſo ſpeak, untaught Nature could never have produced; and if 


rain, 
t abuſ 
ger Aly 


od have ſubjected material nature to human art, ſurely he has noc 
xempted it from his own guidance and power. 
This thows how neceſſary it is that God, by an immediate Provi- 


d weelhence, thould govern Nature; for natural cauſes are excellent inſtru- 
14, Pens; but, to make them uſeful, they muſt be directed by a ſkilful 
rit raingW2o0d: and thoſe various changes which are in Nature, eſpecially in this 
and th blunary world, (which we are molt acquainted with), without any 

v catt_gWyeriain and periodical returns, prove that it is not all mechaniſm ; for 
propoiſſechanical morions are fixed and certain, and either always the ſame, * 
on, 08” regular and uniform in their changes. 


It is of great ule to us to underſtand this, which teaches us what 

e may expect from God, and what we muſt attribute to him in the 

overnment of Nature: we mult not expect in ordinary caſes that God 
| E | 
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c to the ſtrong, neither yet bread to the wiſe, nor yet riches to men 0 
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ſhould reverſe the laws of Nature for us; that if we leap into the fire, 
it ſhall not burn us; or into the water, it ſhall not drown us: and by | 
the ſame reaſon, the Providence of God is not concerned to preſerve 
us when we deſfiroy ourſelves by intemperance and luſt; for God does | 
not work miracles to deliver men from the evil effects of their own 
wickedneſs and folly. But all the kind influences of heaven, which 
ſupply our wants, and fill our hearts with food and gladneſs, are ow- 
ing to that good Providence which commands Nature to yield her in- 
creaſe : and thoſe diſorders of Nature which afflict the world with fa- 
mines, and peſtilences, and earthquakes, are the effects of God's anger 
and diſpleaſure, and are ordered by him for the puniſhment of a wicked 
world. We muſt all believe this, or confeſs that we mock God when 
we bleſs him for a healthful air, and fruitful ſeaſons; or deprecate 
his anger, when we ſee the viſible tokens of his vengeance in the diſor- 
ders of Nature: for did not God immediately interpoſe in the govern- 
ment of Nature, there would be no reaſon to beg his favour or to de- 
precate his anger upon theſe accounts, 

24ly, Let us confider God's government of accidental cauſes, or 
what we call Chance and Accident, which has a large empire over 
human affairs: not that Chance and Accident can do any thing, pro- 
perly ſpeaking; for whatever is done has ſome proper and natural 
cauſe which does it: but what we call Accidental Cauſes is rather 
ſuch an accidental concurrence of different cauſes as produces unex- 
pected and undeſigned effects; as when one man by accident loſes a 
purſe of gold, and another man walking in the fields, without any ſuch 
expectation, by as great an accident finds it. And how much of the 
good and evil that happens to us in this world is owing to ſuch un- 
deſigned, ſurpriſing, accidental events, every man mult know, who 
has made any obſervations on his own or other men's lives and fortunes, 
The wiſe man obſerved this long ſince, Eccl. ix. i 1. © I returned and 
“ ſaw under the ſun, that the race is not to the ſwift, nor the battle 
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« underſtanding, nor yet favour to men of {kill ; but time and chance 
* happeneth to them all.” Some unuſual and caſual events change theſ 
fortunes of men, and difappoint the moſt proper and natural means 
of ſucceſs, What ſhould conquer in a race but ſwiftneſs? or win th 
battle but ſtrength? What ſhould ſupply men's wants, and increal 
Tiches, but wiſdom and underſtanding in human affairs? What mort 
likely way to gain the favour of princes and people than a dexterov 
and ſkilful application and addreſs? And yet the Preacher obſerve 
in his days, and the obſervation holds good ſtill, that it is not always 
thus: Time and Chance, ſome favourable junctures, and unſeen acl 
cidents, are more powerful than all human ſtrength, or art, or {ki 
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Now what an ill tate were mankind in, did not a wiſe and merciful 
Hand govern what we call Chance and Fortune? How can God go- 
vern the world, or diſpoſe of men's lives and fortunes without govern- 
ing Chance, all unſeen, unknown, and ſurpriſing events, which 
dilappoint the counſels of the wiſe, and, in a moment, unavoidably 
change the whole ſcene of human affairs? Upon what little unexpected 
things do the fortunes of men, of families, of whole kingdoms, turn? 
And unleſs theſe little unexpected things are governed by God, ſome 
of the greateſt changes in the world are exempted from his care and 
Providence. 

This is reaſon enough to believe, that if God governs the world, 
he governs Chance and Fortune; that the moſt unexpected events, 
how caſual ſoever they appear to us, are foreſeen and ordered by God, 

Such events as theſe are the propereſt objects of God's care and go- 
vernment, becauſe they are very great inſtruments of Providence: many 
times the greateſt things are done by them, and they are the moſt vi- 
ſible demonſtration of a ſuperior Wiſdom and Power which governs 
the world: by theſe means God diſappoints the wiſdom of the wiſe, 


and defeats the power of the mighty; © fruſtrateth the tokens of the 


* liars, and maketh diviners mad; turneth wiſe men backward, and 
40 maketh their knowledge fooliſh,” Ja. xliv. 25. Did ſtrength and 
wiſdom always prevail, as in a great meaſure they would were it not 
for ſuch unſeen diſappointments, mankind would take leſs notice of 
Providence, and would have leſs reaſon to do it, fince they would 
be the more abſolute maſters of their own fortunes; a powerful com- 
bination of ſinners, managed by ſome crafty politicians, would govern 
the world : but uncertain turnings and changes of fortune keep man- 
kind in awe, make the moſt proſperous and powerful finners fear an 
unſeen vengeance, and give ſecurity to good men againſt unſeen evils, 
which cannot befal them without the order and appointment of God. 

That there are a great many accidental and caſual events, which 
happen to us all, and which are of great conſequence to the happineſs 
or miſeries of our lives, all men ſee and feel; that we cannot defend 
ourſelves from ſuch unſeen events, which we know nothing of till we 
cel them, is as manifeſt as that there are ſuch events; and what ſo 
properly belongs to the Divine care as that which we ourſelves can 
take no care of? The Heathens made Fortune a goddeſs, and attri- 


hey only ſignified the government of Providence in all caſual and for- 


hance, which governs almoſt all things elſe, and which none but 
50d can govern, As far as human prudence and foreſight reaches, 
God expects we ſhould take care of ourſelyes ; and if we will not, he 

E 2 | | 
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if take care of ourſelves, we have reaſon to expect and hope that God | 
0 | will take care of us. In other caſes, human prudence and induſtry 
muſt concur with the Divine Providence: in matters of chance and 
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as any other acts of Providence and government. In the law of Moſes, 


into his hands,” is oppoſed to him © that ſmiteth a man ſo that he 


{18 to flay him,” ver 15. and, therefore, ſignifies one who kills his neigh - 
N bour by mere accident ; as it is explained in Deut. xix, 4, 5. © And 
Wk « this is the caſe of the ſlayer that ſhall flee thither,” i. e. to the city 
| of refuge: Whoſo killeth his neighbour ignorantly, whom he ha- 
* « ted not in time palt: As when a man goeth into the wood with his 
bs « neighbopr to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth a ſtroke with the 
5 « axe to cut down the tree, and the head ſlippeth from the helve, and 
4 80 lighteth upon his neighbour that he die, he ſhall flee unto one of 
5 | e thele cities and live.” What can be more accidental than this? andi 5 
0 yet we are aſſured that this is appointed by the Divince Providence, 
that God delivers the man who is killed into the hands of him thai 
killed him, | 
Is any thing more caſual than a lot? and yet Solomon tells us, 


e the Lord,” Prov. xvi. 33.; which is not confined to the caſe of lots : 
but to ſignify to us, that nothing i is ſo caſual and uncertain as to bei 
exempted from the diſpoſal of Providence. For what ſeems accidental 
to us is not Chance, but Providence; is ordered and appointed by 
God to bring to paſs what his own wiſdom and counſel has decreed: 
as is very evident from Tome remarkable inſtances of Providence which 
are recorded in Scripture, 

By how many ſeeming accidents and caſual events was Joſeph ad- 3 
vanced to Pharaoh's throne? His dreams, whereby God fotetold bu 
advancement, made his brethren envious at him, and watch ſome con: 
venient opportunity to get rid of him, and ſo confute his dreams 
Jacob ſends Joſeph to viſit his brethren in the fields, where they were 
keeping their ſheep ; this gave them an opportunity to execute thei 
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ſuffers us to reap the fruits of our own folly: but when we eannot | 


476 accident, Providence muſt act alone, and do all itfelf, for we know no- 
. thing of it; ſo that all the arguments for Providence do moli ſtrongly 


5 And the Scripture does as expreſsly attribute all ſuch events to God 


when a man killed his neighbour by accident, God is ſaid to deliver 
il. 1 him into his hands; Exed. xxi. 12, 13. He that ſmiteth a man, ſoil 
0 4p * that he die, ſhall be ſurely put to death, And if a man lie not in) 
1 % wait, but God deliver him into his hands, then I will appoint thee r 
1 % a place whither he ſhall flee.” Where “ God's delivering him 


die;“ and © to him that comes preſumptuouſly upon his neighbour 


*« The lot is caſt into the lap, but the whole diſpoſing thereof is 1 ; 
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ot revenge, and at firſt they intended to murder him; but the Iſhmaelites 
od Waccidenrally paſſing by, they ſold Joſeph to them, and they carried 
try him into Egypt, and ſold him to Potiphar. Potiphar's wife tempts 
nd him to uncleanneſs, and, being denied by Joſeph, ſhe accuſes him to 
10- Whis lord, who caſt him into the King's priſon, Whilſt he was there the 
gly King's butler and baker were caſt into the ſame priſon, and dreamed 
their ſeveral dreams, which Joſeph expounded to them, and the event 


504 verified his interpretation. The butler, who was reſtored to his office, 


ſes, forgat Joſeph, till two years after Pharaoh dreamed a dream, which 
'ver none of the wiſe men could interpret; and then Joſeph was ſent for, 
, ſo Wand advanced to the higheſt place of dignity ——— next to Pha- 
t in rach. The years of famine brought Joſeph's bret into Egypt to 


thee D 


buy corn, where they bowed before him, according to his dream: this 
hin 


occaſioned the removal of Jacob and his whole family into Egypt, 


t he where Joſeph placed them in the land of Goſhen, by which means God 
pour fulfilled what he had told Abraham; Know of a ſurety, that thy 
igh- ſeed (hall be a ſtranger in a land that is not theirs, and ſhall ſerve 
Andi 


them, and they ſhall afflict them four hundred years,” Gen xv. 13. 
city {Wow caſual does all this appear to us? But no man will think that 
ha · I prophecies are fulfilled by Chance: and therefore we muſt confeſs, 
h bisſegthat what ſeems Chance to us was appointed by God. 
the Thus God intended to deliver Iſrael out of Egypt by the hands of 
, and Moſes. Moſes was born at a time when the king of Egypt had com- 
ne of manded that every ſon that was born to the Iſraelites ſhould be caſt 
? and into the river, His mother hid him three months; and being not able 
lence, to conceal him any longer, expoſed him in an ark of bulruſhes amon 
2 thatzthe flags by the river-ſide. Pharaoh's daughter came down to wth 
Herſelf in the river, and finds the ark with the child in it; puts him to 
Is own mother to nurſe, whereby he came to know his own kindred 
and relations, and to be inſtructed in the knowledge and worſhip of the 
od of Iſrael, Afterwards Pharaoh's daughter takes him home, and 


Is us, 3 
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to be Pprecds him up as her own ſon; whereby he was inſtructed in all the 
dentalſhearning of Egypt, and in all the policies of Pharaoh's court, which 
ed by ualified him tor government. When he was forty years old, he had 
creed: WW'ved long enough in Pharaoh's court, and God thought fit to remove 
whiclWP'2 into better company, and to accuſtom him to a more ſevere life: 


J Ind this was done by as ſtrange an accident; he flew an Egyptian in 
zh ad- 5 lefence of an oppreſſed Jew, and was betrayed by his own brethren, 


old hind forced to fly from Pnaraoh to fave his own life, till the time was 


e con- ome for the deliverance of Iſrael; and then God fent him back into 
eam Esypt to bring his people out from thence with ſigns and wonders, 
y were d a mighty hand. 


then Thus God had foretold Ahab, by the prophet Micaiah, that if he 
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went up againſt Ramoth-Gilead he ſhould periſh there: and this wail 
accompliſhed by a very great chance; for © a certain man drew a boyſ 
at a venture, and ſmote the King between the joints of the harneſs,”| 
of which he died, 1 Kings xxii. 34. The blood which came from hi 
wound ran into the chariot, and one waſhed the chariot in the pool 
* of Samaria, and the dogs licked up his blood;” which was a very 
caſual thing, and little thought of by him who did it, and yet fulfilled 
God's threatenings againſt Ahab; In the place where dogs licked the, 
66 blood of Naboth ſhall dogs lick thy blood, even thine,” 1 King 

XXI. 19. "a 
I ſhall add but one example more of this nature, and it is a very re. 
markable one: God's deliverance of the Jews, in the days of Eſther 
from the wicked conſpiracy of Haman, This Haman, being advanced 
to great power and authority by King Ahaſuerus, took great offence all. 
Mordecai the Jew, who refuſed to reverence him as others did; and 
for his ſake obtained a decree from the King to deſtroy all the Jews i 
the provinces of his dominions. Mordecai ſends to Queen Eſther to g £ 


5 nd 
to the King, and to petition him about this matter; this was a vert 

[ hazardous attempt, it being death by the law for any perſon, man af. 

1 woman, to go to the King without being called, unleſs the King he gif 
{WK out his golden ſceptre to them; but the Queen at laſt, after three dag nc 
Wk faſting, ventured her own life to ſave her people, and obtained favouf es 
14 in the King's ſight, who held out the golden ſceptre to her. All tha hun 
i 33 the requeſted at that time was, that the King and Haman would conn 
i: kg to the banquet which ſhe had prepared; and being then aſked wh ; 
| her petition was, with an aſſurance that it ſhould be granted, ſhe beg he 
"POR ged that the King and Haman would come the next day alſo to he. 
15 banquet, and then ſhe would declare it. Haman was much exalte gh 
We! with the King's favour, and that Queen Eſther had admitted none Min 


the banquet with the King but himſelf: but till Mordecai, who reſiſ 
ſed to bow before him, was a great grievance; and, by the advice q; 
his friends he built a gallows fifty cubits high, and reſolved that nigh 
to beg of the King that Mordecai might be hanged on it; and had 
come in time his petition had been certainly granted; but it ſo hay 
pened that that very night the King could not fleep, and he called iq 
the book of the Records of the Chronicles, and there they found writ 
ten that Mordecai had diſcovered the treaſon of two of the King v; 
chamberlains againſt him; and finding, upon inquiry, that he had uy 
ver been rewarded for it, he reſolved to do him honour, and mas 
Haman, who was at the door to beg that Mordecai might be hang! 
his miniſter in doing him honour. This prepared the King to gr 

Queen Eſther's requeſt, and to hang Haman upon the gallows he d! 
built for Mordecai, and preſerved the Jews from that deſtructiou Wo! 
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wal ad deſigned againſt them. And thus it is almoſt in all the remark- 
bow ble — of Providence; there is ſo much appearance of Chance 
ls, nd Accident, which has the greateſt ſtroke in ſome wonderful events, 
2 hy 8 


s may ſatisfy conſidering men that the world is governed by a Divine 


pool iſdom and Counſel, and an Invifible Power, and that the imme - 
verſſggiate and viſible cauſes have always the leaſt hand in it. | 
ülled For can we think otherwiſe, when we ſee as many viſible marks of 
d thi 


Piſdom, and goodneſs, and juſtice, in what we call Chance, as in 
Ling ny other acts of Providence? nay, when the wiſdom of Providence 

BW principally ſeen in the government of fortuitous events? When we 
b. ee ea world wiſely made, though we did not ſee it made, yet we con- 


; ane ought to conclude that there is a wiſe inviſible Hand which go- 


ws lWerns Chance, which of itſelf can do nothing wiſely, When the lives 
to gi nd fortunes of men, the fate of kingdoms and empires, the ſucceſſes 
verſe war, the changes of government, are ſo often determined and 
an Brought about by the molt viſible accidents ; when Chance defeats the 
3 hel xiſeſt counſels, and the greateſt power; when good men are rewarded, 
da gad the church of God preſerved by appearing chances; when bad 
avoulW@ cn are puniſhed by Chance, and the very Chance whereby they are 
II thafWuniſhed carries the marks of their fins upon it for which they are 
com uniſhed: I ſay, can any man in ſuch caſes think that all this is mere 
| whilWhance; when how accidental ſoever the means are, or appear to be, 
ie beg hereby ſuch things are done, there is no appearance at all of chance 


the event; but the changes and revolutions, the rewards and pu- 
exalteſhchments of chance, are all as wiſely done as if there had been no- 
zone ins of chance and accident in it? This is the great ſecurity of our 
o reivfWves amidſt all the uncertainties of fortune, that Chance itſelf cannot 
vice rt us without a divine commiſſion. This is a ſure foundation of 
it nig ird, and hope, and truſt in God, how calamitous and deſperate ſo- 
had er our external condition ſeems to be, that God never wants means 


ſo hach help, that he has a thouſand unſeen ways, a whole army of acci- 

lled ſents and unexpected events at command, to diſappoint ſuch deſigns, 

ad wrißhich no viſible art or power can diſappoint, and to ſave thoſe whom 
King viſible power can ſave. 
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This is an undeniable reaſon for a perpetual awe and reverence of 
od, and an entire ſubmiſſion to him, and a devout acknowledgment 
him in all our ways, that we have no ſecurity but in his Providence 
d protection: for whatever proviſion we can make againſt foreſeen 
. foreknown evils, we can never provide againſt Chance; that is 
Polly in God's hands, and no human wit or ſtrength can withſtand 
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it: which may abate the pride and ſelf- confidence of men, and teach 
the rich, and great, and mighty, a religious veneration of God, Who f 
can with ſo much eaſe pull dowr the mighty from their ſeat, and ad. 
vance theſe of low degree. 4 

34!y, The next thing to be explained is, God's government of moral 
cauſes. or free agents; that is, the government of men, conſidered az! 
the inſtruments of Providence, which God makes ule of for the accom-! 
pliſhment of his own wiſe countels. 3 

Moſt of the good or evil which happens to us in this world is done 
by men: if God rewards, or it he puniſhes us, uſually men are his mi. 
niſters in both, to execute his vengeance, or to diſpenſe his bleſſings; 
and therefore God mult have as abſolute a government over mankind, 
of all their thoughts and paſſions, and counſels, and actions, as he ha 
of the powers and influencgs of natural cauſes, or elle he cannot re. 
ward or puniſh when and as he pleaſes. If men could hurt thoſe 
whom God would bleſs and reward, or could do good to thoſe whom 
God would puniſh, both good and bad men might be happy or mier. 
able in this world whether God would or not; our fortunes would 
depend upon the numbers and power of our friends and enemies, upon : 
the good or bad humours and inclinations of thoſe among whom "_ 
live, and Providence could not help us. 

Now this is the great difficulty; how God can exerciſe ſuch an ab. 
ſolute government over mankind, who are tree agents, without. deltroyff L 
ing the liberty and freedom of their choice, which would deſtroy the . 
nature of virtue and vice, of rewards and puniſhments. The neceſſii 
of allowing this, if we will acknowledge a Providence, and the plains 
teſtimonies and examples of this abſolute and uncontrolable govern 8 
ment which we find in Scripture, have made ſome men deny the l-% 
berty of human actions, and repreſent mankind to be as mere machine 
as a watch or clock, which move as they are moved: and then then 
know not how to bring religion and the moral differences cf good and D 
evil, and the natural juſtice of rewards and puniſhments, into ther rre 
ſcheme; for nothing of all this cau be reconciled with abſolute neceſ hi 
ſity and fate. Others, to avoid theſe difficulties, are afraid of att 
buting too much to Providence, or have ſuch confuſed and perplexel 25 


th: 


ei 


notions about it, that there are few caſes wherein they can fecurel|Mron 
depend on God. Poes 

But I think this difficulty will be eaſily removed, if we diſtinguilſ pro: 
between God's government of men, as reaſonable creatures and for. 


£ 
KF” 
agents, and his government of them as the inſtruments of Providence (: 
the firſt conſiders them in their own private and natural capacity, th 3 bow 
ſecond in relation to the reſt of mankind; which makes a great dil" uc 


ence in the reaſon and in the acts of government. an 
3 
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ach Man, conſidered in his own nature, is a reaſonable creature and 
who free agent; and therefore the proper government of a man conſiſts in 
ad. giving him laws, that he may know the difference between good and 
evil, what he ought to chuſe and what to refuſe; and in annexing ſuch 
oral rewards and puniſhments to the obſervation, or to the breach, of theſe 
d a laws, as may reaſonably invite him to obedience, and deter him from 
dom - ſin; and, as this degenerate ſtate requires, in laying ſuch external re- 
*Eſtraints on him, and affording him ſuch internal aſſiſtances of grace, 
done gas the Divine Wiſdom ſees proportioned to the weakneſs and corrup- 
mi- tion of human nature. And when this is done, it becomes God to 
ngs;*Fleave him to his own choice, and to reward or puniſh him as he de- 
kind, ſerves: for a forced virtue deſerves no reward, and a neceſſity of ſin- 
e ha ning will reaſonably excuſe from puniſhment. The nature of a rea- 
t re: ſonable creature, of virtue and vice, of rewards and puniſhments, re- 
thoſe preſent it as very becoming the wiſdom and juſtice of God to leave 
hom every man to the freedom of his own choice, to do good or evil, to 
niſer deſerve rewards or puniſhments, as far as he himſelf is only concerned 
vould in it. 
upon, But when we conſider man in ſociety, the caſe is altered; for, when 
m ve. the good or evil of their actions extend beyond themſelves, to do good 
or hurt to other men, the Providence of God becomes concerned ei- 
n ab ther to hinder it, or to permit and order it, as may beſt ferve the wiſe 
tro ends of government; as thoſe other men, who are like to be the better 
y the or the worſe for it, have deſerved well or ill of God. Though God 
cell} has made man a free agent, yet we mult not think that he has made 
plan ſuch a creature as he himſelf cannot govern. No man doubts but that 
Vert Pod can, when he pleaſes, by an irreſiſtible power, turn men's hearts, 
the l and chain up their paſſions, and alter their counſels: the only queſtion 
chine s, When it is fit for God to do this? And no man can queſtion the 
n theſ tneſs of it when the good government of the world requires it. God 
1d and} Wakes no man good or bad, virtuous or vicious, by a perpetual and 
2 thell ETrrefiitible force; for this contradicts the nature of virtue and vice, 
Necel Fhich requires a freedom and liberty of choice : but God may, by a 
ati gecret and irreſiſtible influence upon men's minds, even force them to 
plexe Jo that good which they have no inclination to do, and reſtrain them 
cure rom doing that evil which otherwiſe they would have done; which 
Pos not make them good men, but makes them the inſtruments of 
rovidence in doing good to men: and God, who is the ſovereign 
Tord of all creatures, may, when he ſees fit, preſs thoſe men, if I may 
dence peak, to his ſervice, who would not do good vpon choice. This 
ar th Pos the difference between the government of Grace and Provi- 
diſler ice: the firſt has relation to virtue and vice, to make men good, to 
ange their natures and ſinſul inclinations into habits of virtue; and 
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or puniſhments, of men or nations; and to this purpoſe God may uſe | 
what inſtruments he pleaſes, and exerciſe ſuch authority over nature or 


men, as is neceſſary to accompliſh his own wiſe counſels of mercy or 


judgment, And it was neceſſary to premiſe this diſtinction; becauſe : 
the confounding theſe two has occaſioned great difficulties and miſ- 
takes both in the doctrine of Grace and Providence. 

Let us then now more particularly conſider how God governs man- 
kind, ſo as to make them the inſtruments and miniſters of his Provi- 
dence in the world. The methods of the Divine Wiſdom are infinite 


STII” * 


and unſearchable; and we muſt not expect fully to comprehend all the 
ſecrets and myſteries of God's government: but ſomething we may | 
know of this enough to teach us to reverence God, and to truſt in“ 
him, and to vindicate his Providence from the cavils of ignorance 
and infidelity, which is as much as is uſeful for us to know. And [| 


mall reduce what I have to ſay to two general heads: 1. The go-Þ 
vernment of men's minds, of their wills, their paſſions and counſels; Þ 
2. The government of their actions. 


I. God's government of the minds of men, their wills, and paſſions, Þ* 
and counſels; for theſe are the great ſprings of action: and, as free a4 
principle as the mind of man is, it is not ungovernable; it may be? 
governed, and that without an omnipotent power, againſt its own Fe 
biaſs, and without changing its inclinations; and what may be done 
certainly God can do; and, when it is neceſſary to the ends of Provi- 7 
dence, we may conclude he will do it. Let a man be never ſo much 
bent upon any project, yet hope or fear, ſome preſent great advan- 
tage or great inconvenience, the powerful äinterceſſion of friends, a 
ſudden change of circumſtances, the improbability of ſucceſs, the ir- 
Teparable miſchief of a defeat, and a thouſand other conſiderations, Þ 


will divert him from it: and-how ealy is it for God to imprint ſuch 
thoughts upon men's minds with an irreſiſtible vigour and brightneſs, 
that it ſhall be no more in their power to do what they had a mind 
to than to reſiſt all the charms of riches and honours, than to leap in- 
to the fire, and to chuſe miſery and ruin ? 

That thus it is the Scripture aſſures us; Prev. xxi. 1. © The king's 
* heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of waters he turneth 
„it whitherſoever he will.“ And if the king's heart be in the hand 
of the Lord, we cannot doubt but he hath all other men's hearts in 
his hand alſo, and can turn and change them as he pleaſes. Thus 
the wiſe man tells us, A man's heart deviſeth his ways, but the Lord 
* direfteth his ſteps,” Prov, xvi. 9. Men conſult and adviſe what to 
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therefore admits of no greater force than what is conſiſtent with the dc 
freedom of choice, and the nature of virtue and vice: but the govern. 7 


4 * 


ment of Providence reſpects the external happineſs or miſery, reward 
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the do; but, after all, God ſteers and directs them which way he pleaſes; 
rn - for though © there are many devices in a man's heart, nevertheleſs 
rds the counſel of the Lord that ſhall ſtand,“ Prov. xix. 21.; which 
uſe made the wiſe man conclude, 4 Man's goings are of the Lord, how 
or © then ſhall a man underſtand his own ways?“ Prov. xx. 24.; that is, 
or God has ſuch an abſolute government of the hearts and actions of 
uſe men, when his Providence is concerned in the event, that no man can 
niſ. certainly know what he himſelf ſhall chuſe and do; for God can, in 
an inſtant, alter his mind, and make him ſteer a very different courſe 
an © from what he intended: as the prophet Jeremiah affures us; I know 
vi- 1 « that the way of man is not in himſelf; it is not in man that walk- 
nite © © eth to direct his ſteps,” Fer. x. 23. And Solomon tells us ſomething 
the & more ſtrange than this: The preparation of the heart in man, and 
nay © the anſwer of the tongue, is of the Lord,” Prov. xvi, I.; or, as 
in the Hebrew feems to ſignify, © The preparation of the heart is from 
nce man:“ a man premeditates and reſolves what he will ſay; but, not- 
d withſtanding that, © the anſwer of the tongue is of the Lord: when 
go- he comes to ſpeak he ſhall ſay nothing but what God pleaſes; which 
els; | ſayings mult not be expounded to an univerſal ſenſe, that it is always 
thus; but that thus it is whenever God ſees fit to interpoſe, which he 

ons, does as often as he has any wiſe end to ſerve by it. 
ee aÞ ; Thus we are told, that when a man's ways pleaſe the Lord, he 
be] © maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him,” Prov. xvi. 7. 
vn And it is a very remarkable promiſe God makes to the children of 
one Irael, when all their males ſhould come three times every year to wor- 
ori- hip God at Jeruſalem, by which means their country was left without 
uch 1 defence, expoſed to the rapine of their enemies who dwelt round 
an- | about them, that no man ſhould deſire their land, when they go 
;, 2 up to appear before the Lord,” Exed. xxxiv. 24, We have many 
ir- examples of this in Scripture, and ſome of thoſe many ways whereby 
ons, Cod does it. When Abraham ſojourned in Gerar, he ſaid of Sarah 
uch his wife that ſhe was his ſiſter, and Abimelech, the king of Gerar, 
eſs, © {<rit and took her: but God reproved Abimelech in a dream, and 
ind tells him, that he had withheld him from ſinning, and had not ſuffered 
in- him to touch her, Cen. xx. 1, Oc. Thus, when Jacob fled from La- 
3 ban with his wives and children, and Laban purſued him, God ap- 
g's = Peared to Laban in a dream, and commanded him that he ſhould not 
\eth tipeak to Jacob either good or bad, Gen. xxxi. 24. Such appearances 
and Were very common in that age, though they ſeem very extraordinary 
sin do us: but God does the ſame thing ſtill by ſtrong and lively impreſ- 
bys ions upon our minds; by ſuggeſting and fixing ſuch thoughts in us 
ord s <xcite or calm our paſlions, as encourage us to bold and great at- 


to eempts, or check us in our career by frightful imaginations and unage 
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countable fears and terrors; or by ſuch other arguments as are apt to de 
change our purpoſes and counſels. Fan 
Sometimes God does this by a concurrence of external cauſes, which v. 
at other times would not have been effectual, but ſhall certainly have ve 
their effect when God enforces the impreſſion, | fei 
Thus God, in a moment, turned the heart of Eſau, when he came en 
out in a great rage againſt his brother Jacob. It was an old hatred en 
he had conceived againſt him for the Joſs of his birthright and of his 
bleſſing; and he had, for many years, confirmed himſelf in a reſolution m 
to cut him off the firſt opportunity he had to do it: and could it be w. 
expected that the preſent which Jacob ſent him, which he could have 
taken if he had pleaſed without receiving it as a gift, and that the eff 
jubmiſſion of Jacob, when he was in his power, ſhould all on a ſudden gi 
make him forget all that was paſt, and the very buſineſs he came for, 
and turn his bloody deſigns into the kindeſt embraces? No, this was 
God's work, the effect of that bleſſing which the Angel gave to Jacob 
after a whole night's wreſtling with him in Peniel, Gen. xxxii, xxxiit, BY 
And when God pleaſes, the weakeſt means ſhall change the molt ſul· 
len and obſtinate reſolutions. | * 
Of the ſame nature with this is the ſtory of David and Abigail. c. 
Nabal had highly provoked David by the churliſh anſwer which he? 
fent him, and David was reſolved to take a very ſevere revenge on 
Nabal and his houſe ; but God ſent Abigail to pacify him, who, b) 
her preſents, and dutiful and ſubmiſſive behaviour and wiſe counſels, F? 
diverted him from thoſe bloody reſolutions he had taken, as David him 
ſelf acknowledges: © Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, which ſent the 
* this day to meet me, and bleſſed be thy advice, and bleſſed be thou, 
* who haſt kept me this day from coming to ſhed blood, and from 
% avenging myſelf with my own hand,” 1 Sam. xxv. 32, 33. 3 
Saul purſued David in the wilderneſs to take away his lite, and God? 
delivered him twice into David's hand; and the kindneis David ſnow - i 
ed him, in not killing him when he was in his power, did at lait turn“ 
the heart of Saul, that he purſued him no more, 1 Sam. xxvi, xxvii. 
Thus God confonnded the good counſel of Ahithophel by the advice ap 
of Huſhai, which Abſalom choſe to follow; and the text tells us this“ 
was from God, © who had purpoſed to defeat the good counſel of £7 © 
% Ahithophel, to the intent that he might bring evil upon Abſalca," Fe © 
2 Sam. xvii. 14. Such an abſolute empire has God over the minds of 
men, that he can turn them as he pleaſes, can lead them into new ar 
thoughts and counſels with as great eaſe as the waters of a river ma fa, 
be drawn into a new channel prepared for them. 7 c 
b 2. When God does not think fit to change and alter men's wills and W 
6 Pallions, he can govern their actions, and ſerve the ends of his Provy $ an 
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to 4 dence by them. When Gad ſuffers them to purſue their own connſels, 
and to do what they themſelves like beſt, he does that by their hands 
ch which they little expected or intended. The ſame action may ſerve 


ve very different ends; and therefore God and men may have very dif- 


2 ferent intentions in it: and what is ill done by men, and for a very ill 
me end, may be ordered by God for wiſe and good purpoſes; nay, the ill 
red ends which men deſigned may be diſappointed, and the good which 
his God intended by it have its effect: and this is as abſolute a govern- 
ion ment over men's actions as the ends of Providence require; when, 

be whatever men do, if they intend one thing, and God another, the 
ave © counſel of God thall ſtand,“ and what they intended ſhall have no 
effect any further than as it is ſubſervient to the divine counſels; as to 
give ſome plain examples of it. 
"> Joſeph's brethren, being offended at his dreams, and at the peculiar 
> kindneſs which their father Jacob ſhowed him, reſolved to get rid of 
him; but God intended to ſend him into Egypt, to advance him 
ii. to Pharaoh's throne, and to tranſplant Jacob and his family thither 
and, therefore, God would not ſuffer them to ſlay him as they at firſt 
intended; but he ſuffered them to ſell him to the Iſhmaelites, who 
= carried him into Egypt; which diſappointed what they aimed at in it, 
never to ſee or hear more of him, but accompliſhed the decrees and 
> counſels of God. Another example we have in the king of Aſſyria, 
who came againſt Jeruſalem with a powerful army, with an intention 
to deltroy it; but God intended no more than to correct them for their 
im: 2 fins; this God ſuffered him to do, but he could do no more. O Aſſy- 

„ rian, the rod of mine anger, and the ſtaff in their hand is mine in- 
{2 © dignation : I will ſend him againſt a hypocritical nation, and againſt 
the people of my wrath will I give him a charge to take the ſpoil, 
and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the mire in the 
God, „ ſtreet.“ Thus far God gave him commiſſion ; that is, thus far God 


10W- | ; intended to ſuffer his rage and pride to proceed: but this was the leaſt 
turn 4 his intention ; ** Howbeit he thinketh not ſo, but it is in his heart 
il. do deſtroy and cut off nations not a few:” but in this God dif- 


dvice © appointed him; “ Wherefore it ſhall come to paſs, that when the 


thü ] © Lord hath performed his whole work upon Mount Zion and on 
ſel of 5 © Jeruſalem, I will puniſh the fruit of the ſtout heart of the king of 
Aſſyria, and the glory of his proud looks,” 1/a. x. 5, 6, 7, 12. 

ds of: A great many examples might be given of this nature; but theſe 

new are ſufficient to [how what different intentions God and men have in the 
ma ſame actions, and how eaſily God can defeat what men intend, and ac- 
| complith by them his own wiſe counſels, which they never thought of, 
and When God has no particular ends of Providence to ſerve by the luſts, 


roi: and pallions, and evil deſigns of men, he commonly diſappoints them; 
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that when © they intend evil, and imagine a miſchievous device, they 3 " 
* are not able to perform it,“ P/al. xxi. 11. Or he turns the evil upon m 


their own heads: The Heathen are ſunk down in the pit that they 7 


« made; in the net which they hid is their own foot taken; the Lord v 
© is known by the judgment which he executeth; the wicked is ſnared a7 
« in the work of his own hands,” P/al. ix. 15, 16. Or he doubly Fc; 
diſappoints their malice, not only by defeating the evil they intended, a1 
but by turning it to the great advantage of thoſe it was intended 

againſt ; which was viſible in the caſe of Haman, whoſe malice againſt ar 
Mordecai, and all the Jews for his ſake, did not only prove his own or 


ruin, but the great advancement of Mordecai, and the glory and 


triumph of the Jewiſh nation. 


Having thus briefly ſhown what government God has both of the b ex 


hearts and actions of men, how eaſily he can alter their counſels, and 


manage their paſſions, and make them do what good they never in- 
tended, and diſappoint the evil which they did intend, or turn it into 


good, this is a ſufficient demonſtration how abſolute the Divine Pro- s 
vidence is; for he who has ſuch an abſolute government of Nature, of 


what we call Chance and Fortune, and of the wills and actions of men, 
can do whatſoever pleaſeth him. 


But that we may have a clearer and more diſtin apprehenſion of ay 
God's government of mankind, to make them the inſtruments of his 
Providence, I ſhall more particularly, but very briefly, ſtate this mat 


ter, both with reſpe& to good and to bad men. 
1/7, As for good men, there is no difficulty in their caſe ; for they 


are the miniſters of a good and beneficent Providence; they do good 
out of temper and inclination, and a habit and principle of virtue, and 
out of reverence to the divine laws; and are ready to obey every er:, 
traordinary impreſſion to excite and determine them to ſuch particulars 
good offices as God thinks fit to employ them in. And this is nothing 
but what is very honourable for God, and what becomes good men; 
for to do good is the glory of human nature, as well as of the Divine 
Providence; and good men will obſerve the laws of virtue in doings 
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good; and while good is done by honeſt and virtuous means, there 


can be no objection againſt Providence. 


2dly, But as bad men are moſt difficultly governed, ſo the greatel VB 


difficulty is in vindicating Providence in making uſe of the miniſtrie 


of bad men; for it is commonly thought a great blemith to Providence 
when glorious and admirable deſigns are brought to pals by the li, 
of men, Now, the foundation of this objection is a great miſtake ; ay 
if God could not ſerve his own Providence by the fins of men withos 
being the cauſe of men's ſins: ſor there is no colour nor reaſonab4g 
pretence of an objeQion again God's making the ſins of men (er 
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red and wiſe, and ſuch as become a God, it is much more admirable to 
conſider that all this ſhould be, while there is ſo much wickedneſs 
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wiſe and good ends, if he can do this without having any hand in 


men's ſins. | 
It is the great glory of Providence to bring good out of evil; and 


and diſorder in the world. 
The true ſtate of this matter, in ſhort, is this : God never ſuggeſts 


any evil deſigns to men; that is owing to their own wicked hearts, 


or to the temptations of other wicked men, or of wicked ſpirits. But 


when men have formed any wicked deſigns, he ſometimes, as you have 
heard, changes their purpoſes, or deters them from putting them in 
execution; and when he ſuffers them to proceed to action, he either 
ſhamefully diſappoints them, or ſerves ſome wiſe and good end by 
what they wickedly do. And if Providence conſiſts in the care and 


government of mankind, how can God govern mankind better than 
to permit bad men to do no more hurt than what he can turn to good? 
God does not govern the world by an immediate and miraculous 


power, but governs men by men, and makes them help and defend, 
reward and puniſh, one another; and, therefore, there is no other or- 
dinary way of puniſhing bad men, (excepting the civil ſword, which 
reaches but a few criminals), but to puniſh them by the wickedneſs of 
other bad men: and what can more become the wiſdom and juſtice 


of Providence than to make bad men the miniſters and execntioners 
of a divine vengeance upon each other, which is one great end God 
ſerves by the fins of men? I am ſure it is for the great good of the 
world that God has the government of bad men, that they cannot do 
ſo much hurt as they would; and that the miſchief God permits them 
to do is directed to fall on ſuch perſons as either want correction or 
ueſerve puniſhment : for this is another thing very obſervable in God's 
government both of the good and bad actions of men, that as in the 
government of natural cauſes God directs where, and when, and in 
What proportion, Nature ſhall exert its influences; that it fhall rain 
upon one city and not upon another; ſo God does not only excite 


if men to do good, but dire&s and determines them where to do it, 
reate 
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Thuſes out ſuch perſons as they ſhall do good to, and appoints what 
good they ſhall do, and in what meaſures and proportions they ſhall 
Ho it: and he not only ſets bounds to the luſts and paſſions of bad 
men, but, when he ſees fit to permit their wickedneſs, he directs where 


he hurt and miſchief of it ſhall light. We need no other proof of 


. bis but the very notion of Providence, which is, God's care of his 
onableß 


a (er 


Creatures ; for that requires a particular application of the good or 
Pi which men do to ſuch particular perſons as God thinks fit to do 
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good to, or to afflit and puniſh ; which is the moſt material and moſt 
neceſſary exerciie both of the wifdom, and juſtice, and goodneſs of 
Providence: for if God ſuffered men to do good or evil at random, 
without direQing them to fit and proper objects, the fortunes of par-. 
ticular men would depend upon as great a chance as the mutable luſts, 
and paſſions, and fancies, of men. 2 

The only uſe I ſhall make of this at preſent is to convince you how 
perfectly we are in God's hands, and how ſecure we are in his protec 
tion; what little reaſon we have to be afraid of men, whatever their 
power, how furious ſoever their paſſions, are; how vain it is to truſt in 


, 


* 
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men, and to depend on their favour, for they can neither do good nor 
hurt but as they are directed by God; and, therefore, he alone muſt 
be the ſupreme object of our fear and truſt ; ** If God be for us, who 
4 can be againſt us?” if we make him our enemy, who can ſave us out 
of his hands? So that we have but one thing to take care of and we 
are ſafe: let us make God our friend, and he will raiſe up friends, and 
patrons, and protectors; will deliver us out of the hands of our ene 
mies, or make our enemies to be at peace with us. 9 
Secondly, Having thus explained God's government of Cauſes, le. 
us now conſider his government of Events. And I think it will be eaſij © 
granted me, that if all thoſe cauſes by which all events are brought © 
to paſs are governed by God, God mult alſo have the abſolute govern- * 
ment of all events in his own hands. oy 1 
But yet the government of Cauſes and of Events are of a very diſfe.¶ * 
rent conſideration: And to repreſent this as plainly and familiarly asl 
can, I ſhall, 1, Show you what I mean by Events, when I attribute the -1 
government of all events to God. 2dly, Wherein God's government? 0 
of Events conſiſts. 340%, The difference between God's abſolute go- 7 
vernment of all Events, and Neceſſity and Fate. 4%, That the er-. 0 
erciſe of a particular Providence conſiſts in the government of all 1 
Events. © 
1//, What I mean by Events. Now every thing that is done may; 
in a large ſenſe, be called an event, and is, in ſome degree or other _ 
under the government of Providence, as all the actions of men are. # 
But when I ſpeak of God's government of Events, I mean only ſuc ap 
events as are in Scripture called God's doings, as being ordered ant . 
appointed by him; that is to ſay, all the good or evil which happen — 
to private men, or to kingdoms and nations, in this world. Every thing pe 
that is done is not God's doing; for there is a great deal of evil eveſſ at 
day committed which God does not order and appoint to be done, bu . 
has expreſsly forbid the doing of it; but there is no good or evil wh ba 
happens to any man, or to any ſociety of men, but what God order b. 


and appoints for them: and this is God's government of all even 
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cal is done, but will by no means allow that God wills, and orders, and ap- 


points it, which they are afraid will charge the Divine Providence with 
all the evil that is done in the world; and truly ſo it would, did God 
order and appoint the evil to be done. But though God orders and 
= appoints what evils every man ſhall ſuffer, he orders and appoints no 
man to do the evil: he only permits ſome men to do miſchief, and ap- 
points who ſhall ſuffer by it, which is the ſhort reſolution of this caſe, To 
attribute the evils which ſome men ſuffer from other men's fins merely 
do God's permiſſion is to deſtroy the government of Providence; fur 
8 bare permiſſion is not government. and thoſe evils which God permits, 
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This is the proper exerciſe of Providence to allot all men their fortunes 
and conditions in the world, to diſpenſe rewards and puniſhments, to 
take care that no man ſhall receive either good or evil but from the 
hand and by the appointment of God, This is the ſubject of all the 
diſputes about the juſtice, and goodneſs, and wiſdom of Providence; 
and all the objections againſt Providence neceſſarily ſuppoſe that thus 
it is, or thus it ought to be, if God governs the world: for unleſs Pro- 
vidence be concerned to take care that no men be happy or miſerable 
but as they deſerve, (which cannot be without the abſolute government 
of all events), the proſperity of bad men, and the ſufferings of the 
good, the many miſeries that are in the world, and the uncertain changes 
and turnings of fortune, can be no objection againſt Providence. And, 
indeed, were not this the caſe, Providence would be ſo inſignificant a 
name that it would not be worth the while to diſpute for or againſt 
it; for a Providence which neither can do us good nor hurt, or which - 
cannot always and in all caſes do it, is worth nothing, or worth no 


more than it can do good or hurt: and, therefore, all the good or evil 

which does or can befal men or kingdoms is, in Scripture, attributed 
to Providence, and promiſed or threatened by God as men ſhall deſerve 
either; ſuch as length of days, or a ſudden and untimely death, health 
or ſickneſs, honour or diſgrace, riches or poverty, plenty or famine, 
Var or peace; the changing times and ſeaſons, the removing kings, 
and ſetting up kings; and with reſpect to all ſuch events as thele, 


whatever the immediate cauſes of them be, God is ſaid to do whatſo- 
ever pleaſeth him. 

24ly, But we fhall better underſtand this by inquiring into the na- 
ture of God's government. Now, God's government of events con- 


ſiſts in ordering and appointing whatever good or evil ſhall beſal men; 
for, according to the Scripture, we muſt attribute ſuch a government 
to God as makes all theſe events 4is will and doing ; and nothing can be 
his will and doing but what he wills and orders. 


Some men think it enough to ſay, that God permits every thing that 


but does not order, cannot be called bis ui and doing ; und if this be 
" "os | 
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the caſe of all the evils we ſuffer from other men's fins, moſt of the evik 
which men ſuffer befal them without God's will and appointment; and 
yet to attribute all the evil which men do to God's order and appoint- 
ment is to deſtroy the holineſs cf Providence; and, therefore, we mult | 
neceſſarily diſtinguiſh between the evils men do and the evils they ſuf- 
fer; the firſt, God permits and direQs, the ſecond, he orders and ap- 
points How God governs men's hearts and actions | have already ex- 
plained, and this is the place to conſider God's perchiſſion of evil, for 
permiſſion relates to actions. Men's own wicked hearts conceive and 
form wicked deſigns, and they execute them by God's permiſſion, but 
no man ſuffers by them but by God's appointment. God's care of 
his creatures requires that no man ſhould ſuffer any thing but what 
God orders for him; and if ſuch ſufferings be juſt and righteous, how 
wicked ſoever the cauſes be, it is no reproach to Providence to order 
and appoint them. Suppoſe a man hath forteited his life, or eſtate, 
or reputation, to Providence; or though he hath made no criminal for. 
feiture of it, yet God ſees fit, for other wiſe reaſons, to remove him 
out of the world, or to reduce him to poverty and contempt, is it any 
fault of Providence to deliver ſuch a man into the hands of murderers, 
oppreflors, ſlanderers, who are very forward to execute ſuch decrees, 
when Providence takes off the reſtraint and ſets them at liberty to fol- 
low their own luſts? And when there are ſo many that deſerve or need 
theſe or ſuch kind of punithments or corrections, and ſuch vaſt numbers 
of bad men who are ready every day to commit fuch outrages, did not 
God reſtrain them, is it not very viſible how eafily God can order and 
appoint ſuch ſufferings for men without ordering or appointing any | 
man's fins? It requires no more than to bring thoſe whom God appoints 
for ſufferings into the reach of ſuch men, and to put them into their 
power, and their own malice and wickedneſs will do the reſt, It is 
like expoſing condemned malefactors to wild beaſts, whoſe nature and 
inclinations are to devour: and if God chains up bad men as we do 
wild beaſts, that they cannot touch any one but whom God delivers 
up to them, and lets them looſe only to execute his own juſt and righ - 
teous judgment, can any thing be more honourable to Providence, or 
a greater {ecurity to mankind ? : 

To form an idea of this in our minds: Let ns ſuppoſe: this to be the 
caſe of an earthly prince, that he perfectly underſtood all the deſerts, 
and all the inclinations, of his ſubjects; and had ſuch an inviſible and 
inſenſible authority over them, that without giving them any direc: 
tions, or letting them know any thing of his intentions, or offering 
any violence to their own inclinations, he could determine them to do i 
that hurt which they had a mind to do, to thoſe, and to thoſe'only, 
whom he intended to puniſh; and to do the good they are defirous4 
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do, to thoſe, and to thoſe only, whom he intends to reward: in caſe 
ſuch a prince took care that no man ſhould ſuffer more from the 
wickedneſs of others than what he deſerved, and the reaſons of go-, 


vernment required, would any man charge ſuch a prince with all the 
ſuf. vickedneſs that is committed in his kingdom, only becauſe he ſo wiſe- 
ap- ly orders it, that ſome bad men ſhall execute his vengeance upon other 
= bad men, and ſerve inſtead of judge, and jury, and executioners? Nay, 
OT 


8 would not every man fay, that this is the moſt perfect and abſolute 


and form of government in the world? Earthly prigces indeed cannot do 
but BY this; but this is the government of God, who accompliſhes his own 
" EZ wiſe counſels by the miniſtries of men. 

nat 


= And this may ſatisfy us in what ſenſe all the good and all the evil 
that happens either to private men, or to kingdoms and nations, is faid 
Ez to be God”s will, and God's doing, and what pleaſeth him; becauſe no 


ate, man or nation is rewarded or puniſhed but by God's order and ap- 
* pointment: that as many good men as there are in the world, who are 
im 


ready to do good to all they can; and as many bad men as there are, 
who are ready to do all the miſchief they can; none of them can do 
either good or hurt to any but to thoſe whom God has appointed for 
either: which makes God the abſolute Lord and Sovereign of the 
vVorld; ſince whatever men intend, all men's fortunes and conditions 
depend upon his will. 

And ſince God abſolutely orders and appoints nothing but the event, 
if the event be holy, juſt, and good, that is, if men be rewarded and 
= puniſhed according to their works, as far as the juſtice and goodneſs 
of Providence is concerned in this world, there can be no reaſonable 
is X objettion againſt Providence: for by what wicked means ſoever men 
be rewarded or puniſhed, if the reward or puniſhment be holy, juſt, 


Providence; of which more hereafter. Let men's wickedneſs be to 
== themſelves, for that is their own; but that the wickedneſs of men is 
over- ruled by an inviſible Hand, to accompliſh wiſe and juſt decrees, 
that is the glory of Providence. 

And this ſuggeſts another evident reaſon why all the good or evil 
8 that befals men is called Gog*s will, and God's doings ; becauſe, in a 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe, it is not man's will, nor man's doings. What 
is done is either what thoſe who did it never intended to do, or elfe 
ſerves ſuch ends, and is ordered by God for ſuch ends, as thoſe who 
did it never thought of: which proves men to be only inſtruments, 


& things that are done either to God or men, then what is not done by 

men muſt be done by God; and men cannot be properly ſaid to do 

What they never intended; and therefore whatever is either beyond 
| "wy : 
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and good, this vindicates the holineſs, and juſtice, and goodneſs of 


2 but God the ſupreme diſpoſer of all events. If we muſt attribute all 
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or contrary to hat men intended, muſt either be attributed to Chance, 
or to a Divine Providence. I obſerved before, what different inten- 
tions God and men have in the ſame actions: what is intended by men F. 
is their doing; what is intended by God is his doing, and wholly his 
doing, when what God intended was not intended by men. For this 
reaſon Joſeph tells his brethren that it was not they but God that ſent 
him into Egypt, Gen. xlv. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. ; for they thought nothing of 
ſending him into Egypt, but this was what God intended, when he 
ermitted them to tell him to the Iſhmaelites : this was their ſin, as 
be adds, Ger. I. 20. But as for you, ye thought evil againſt me ;” 
ut the good that was done, was wholly God's doings; © but God 
* meant it unto good.” And thus it is in other caſes; which ſhows 
us what the Scripture calls God's doings. The puniſhment of ſinners ti 
and thoſe evils he brings on them are God's doings, but not the ſins mw: 
whereby they are puniſhed. The puniſhment of David's adultery by the 
inceſt of Abſalom was God's doing, but not Abſalom's inceſt : the 
ſending Joſeph into Egypt, and advancing him into Pharaoh's throne, 
was God's doing; but not the fin of his brethren in ſelling him for a 
ſlave. And thus it is throughout the Scripture: nothing is called i 
God's will, or God's doings, which has any moral evil in it; all wicked 
actions are men's own will, and own doings, which God permits for 
wiſe ends, but never orders or appoints ; but the good or evil which 
is done by men's fins, that is God's doing: and I hope by this time 
you all know how to diſtinguiſh between God's government of men:. 
actions and his government of events; and then we may ſafely attri- 
bute all events to God's order and appointment, without danger of wv 
charging God with the fins of men, whereby ſuch events are brought 
to pals. 'þF 
zaly, Let us now conſider what difference there is between God's BW: 
abſolute government of all Events, and Neceſſity and Fate; for many 
men are very apt to confound theſe two. If no good or evil betals anf 
men but what God orders and appoints for them, this they think 
ſounds like fate and deſtiny ; that every man's fortune is writ upon 
his forehead; and that it is impoſſible for any man, by all his care, and 
Induſtry, and prudence, to make his condition better than what God 
* has decreed it to be in the irreverſible rolls of Fate: and yet an unre- 
a lenting, immutable Fate, is fo irreconcileable with the liberty of hu WW 
man actions, with the nature of good and evil, of rewards and punilh- 
F ments, that, if we admit of it, there is an end of all religion, of all 
virtuous endeavours, of all great and generous attempts. It is to no 
Purpoſe to pray to God, or to truſt in him, or to reſiſt temptations, or 
to be diligent in our bufineſs, or prudent and circumſpe& in our ac- 
tions ; for what will be, will be: or if any means be to be uſed, that 
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Is no matter of our choice or care, but we ſhall do it as neceſſarily and 
mechanically as a watch moves and points to the hour of the day; for 
Fate has by the ſame neceſſity determined the means and the end, and 
e can do no more nor leſs than Fate has determined. . 


eat imputation of Neceſſity and Fate. 


1 aimſelf thinks fit to be done, yet he lays no neceſſity upon human ac- 


* hem; and while men act freely, it is certain there can be no abſolute 


them from executing their wicked purpoſes, and permits them to do 


INe 
Ir a no more hurt than what he can direct to wiſe ends; but no man is 
lied icked, or does wickedly, by Neceſſity and Fate. Though he may be 


reſtrained from doing ſo much wickedneſs as he would, yet all the 
vickedneſs he commits is his own free choice, even when it ſerves ſuch 
ends as he never thought of; and therefore he is and acts like a free 
gent, notwithitanding the government of Providence. 


hall happen to men or nations, yet it is no more nor no other than 
Irhat they themſelves have deſerved : and therefore they are under no 
pther fate than what they themſelves bring upon themſelves by the 
good or bad uſe of their own liberty; that is, they are under no other 


tate. Thoſe who do ill, and deſerve ill, and ſuffer ill, might have 
one well, and have made themſelves the favourites of Providence; 
end therefore are under no greater neceſlity of ſuffering ill than they 
Pere of doing ill. The reaſon why God keeps all events in his own 


God Pands is, not becauſe he has abſolutely determined the fates of all men, 
re. but that he may govern the world wiſely and juſtly, and reward and 


niſh- Pence require in this world. Now, while the liberty of human actions 

of alls ſecured, and the events of Providence are not the execution of fatal, 

o no ablolute, and unconditional decrees, but acts of government in the 

8, orte adminiſtration of juſtice, and diſpenſing rewards and punithments, 

r ac- Now abſolute ſoever God's government be of all events, it is not Ne- 
that I 


Pehiy and Fate, but a wiſe, and juſt, and abſolute government. This 
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I ſhall not now trouble you with an account of the various opinions 
of the ancient philoſophers about Fate, none of whom ever dreamt of 
uch a terrible Fate as ſome Chriſtians have fancied, which reaches 
ot only to this world but to all eternity: what I have already diſ- 
Fcourſed is ſufficient to vindicate the doctrine of Providence from the 

For, 1. Though God over. rules the actions of men, to do what he 


tions: men will and chaſe freely, purſue their own intereſts and incli- 
nations, juſt as they would do if there were no Providence to govern - 


Fate. God indeed, as you have already heard, ſometimes hinders 


2. Though God determines all events, all the good and evil that 


fate than to be rewarded when they do well, and to be puniſhed when 
they do ill: but this is the juſtice of Providence, not the neceſſity of 


Punich men according to their deſerts, as far as the reaſons of Provi-. 
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indeed is what ſome of the wiſeſt Heathens called Fate, and all that 
they meant by the name of Fate, that God had fixed it by an irrever 
fible decree, that good men ſhould be rewarded, and the wicked pu- 
niſhed « and thus far we muſt all allow Fate: and Providence is only 
the miniſter and executioner of theſe fatal decrees, and to that end 
God keeps the government of all events in his own hands. Now, 
whether we ſay that God determines what good or evil ſhall befal 
men, at the very time when they deſerve it; or, that he, foreſeeing 
what good and evil they will do, and what they will deſerve, did be-. 
forehand determine what good or evil ſhould be falthem according 
to their deſerts, this makes no alteration at all in the ſtate of the que - 
ſtion; for if all the good and evil that befals men have reſpect to their 
deſerts, this is not Fate, but a jult and righteous judgment. 7 
In a word: God's government of all events is indeed ſo abſolute 
and uncontrollable, that no good or evil can befal any man but what 
God pleaſes, what he orders and appoints for him; and this is neceſ- | 
fary to the good government of the world, and the care of all ha 
creatures: but then God orders no good or evil to befa] any men but 
what they deſerve, and what the wiſe ends of his Providence require; 
and this is not Fate, but a wiſe and juſt government of the world. 
4thly, That the exerciſe of a particular Providence conſiſts in the 
government of all Events. | 
I have often wondered at thoſe philoſophers who acknowledged aft! 
Providence but would not acknowledge God's particular care of al 
his creatures. Some confined his Providence to the heavens, but 
would not extend it to this lower world; and yet this world needs 2 
Providence as much, anc 2 great deal more, as being a ſcene of change 
and corruption, of furious luſts and paſſions, which need the reſtrainu 
and government of Providence: no creatures need God's care mot 
than the inhabitants of this earth; and if he take care of any of hy 
creatures, one would think he ſhould take moſt care of them who 
need it moſt. : % 
Others, who would allow that the Providence of God reached thü ® 
lower world, yet confined God's care to the ſeveral kinds and ſpecies 


of beings, but would not extend it to every individual: as if God took . h 

| 1 , care of logical terms, of genus and ſpecies, but took no care of his own *” 
| : creatures, which are all individuals; or as if God could take care | a 

4 all his creatures without taking care of any particular creature ; i 
-\ that he would take care of all his creatures without taking care | wo 


any one of them. 
: Thus they would allow God to take care of the great affairs of . cu 
kingdoms and commonwealths, but to have no regard to particula 


"4 men or families, unleſs they made a great figure in the world: a "Wt © 


ingdoms and commonwealths were not made up of particular men, 
and particular families; or that God would take care of the whole, 
vichout taking care of every part; or as if there were any other rea- 
ſon for taking care of the whole but to take care of thoſe particulars 
who make the whole, To talk of a general Providence, without God's 


ence oblige us to own a partieular Providence. 5 
If creation be a reaſon why God ſhonld preſerve and take care of 
what he has made, this is a reaſon why he ſhould take care of every 
ereature, becauſe there is no creature but what he made: and if the 
hole world conſiſts of particulars, it muſt be taken care of in the care 
of particulars; for if all particulars periſh, as they may do if no care 
be taken to preſerve them, the whole muſt perifh, 


the whole is governed in the government of the parts; and mankind 

rannot be well governed without the wiſe government of every parti- 

Exular man. 

l am ſure that the objections againſt a particular Providence are very 
fooliſh. Some think it too much trouble to God to take care of every 
particular: as if it were more trouble to him to take care of them than 
8 t was to make them; or as if God had made more creatures than he 
ETould take care of; as if an infinite Mind and omnipotent Power were 
ns much diſturbed and tired with various and perpetual cares as we 
arc. Others think it below the greatneſs and majeſty of God to take 
Fognizance of every mean and contemptible creature, or of every pri- 
pate man: as if it were more below God to take care of ſuch crea» 
ares than it is to make them; as if numbers made creatures con- 
iderable to God; that though one man is below God's care, yet a 
Fingdom is worthy of his care and notice; when the whole world to 
Pod is but as the drop of the bucket, and the ſmall duſt of the balance. 
Nov it is certain there can be no particular Providence without 
Pod's government of all events: for if any good or evil happens to 
ny man without God's order and appointment, that is not Providence, 
EF hatever other name you will give it. So that if God does take a 


e ſabſolute government of all events; for without it he cannot take 

, are of them: and if God hath the government of all events, as the 
Peripture ailures us he has, this confirms us in the belief of a particu- 
Er Providence; for if all the good or evil that happens to every par- 
5 dl eular man is appointed by God, that is proof enough that God takes 
: ular re of every particular man. God's government of all particular 


, as cuts, and his care of all individuals, include each other in their 
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are and government of every particular ereature, is manifeſtly unrea- 


1 ſonable and abſurd; for whatever reaſons oblige us to own a Provi- 


And there is the fame reaſon for the government of mankind; for 


Particular care of all his creatures, this is a demonſtration that he has 


Pe aa 
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very natures : the care of particular creatures conſiſts in the govern. 
ment of all particular events; and the government of all events i 
the exerciſe of a particular Providence; as our Saviour repreſents it, 
Matth. x. 29, 30, 31. Are not two ſparrows fold for a farthing!/M 
% and one of them ſhall not fall on the ground without your Father, 5 
« But the very hairs of your head are all numbered, Fear ye nal 
te therefore, ye are of more value than many ſparrows :” where God 
particular Providence over all his creatures is expreſſed by his parti 
cular care of all events; which extends even to the life of a ſparroy, 
and to the hairs of our heads. : 2 
Thus much is certain, that without this belief that God takes 1 
particular care of all his creatures, in the government of all event 
that can happen to them, there is no reaſon or pretence for moſt di 
the particular duties of religious worſhip. For moſt of the ads d 
worſhip conſider God, not merely as an univerſal cauſe, (could wiſh 
form any notion of a general Providence without any care of parti 
cular creatures, or particular events), but as our particular patron 
protector, and preſerver. | 
To fear God, and to ſtand in awe of his juſtice; to truſt and depend 
on him in all conditions; to ſubmir patiently to his will under all a 
flictions; to pray to him for the ſupply of our wants, for the reli 
of our ſufferings, for protection and defence; to love and praiſe hin 
for the bleſſings we enjoy, for peace, and plenty, and health, for friend g- 
and benefactors, and all proſperous ſucceſſes; I fay, theſe are not thi u. 
acts of reaſonable men, unleſs we believe that God has the ſupreme di h: 
poſal of all events, and takes a particular care of us. For if i 
good or evil can befal us without God's particular order and appoin tu 
ment, we have no reaſon to truſt in God who does not always tak c: 
care of us; we have no reaſon to bear our ſufferings patiently at God 
hand, and in ſubmiſſion to his will, for we know not whether our fu «: 
ferings be God's will or not: we have no reaſon to love and praik 
God for every bleſſing and deliverance we receive, becauſe we knee al 
not whether it came from God; and it is to no purpoſe to pray to Go ha 
for particular bleſſings, if he does not concern himlielt in particu al 
events. But if we believe that God takes a particular care of us a th. 
and that no good or evil happens to us but as he pleaſes, all theſe 26M as 
of religious worſhip are both realonable, neceſſary, and juſt, But di go. 
this more hereafter, 
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= 5 Concerning the SOVEREIGNTY of PROVIDENCE, 

TIT, 5 ' 

e nal AVING in the former chapter ſhown, that the government of 
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the Divine Providence conſiſts in over-raling and diſpoſing all 
events; for the better underitanding of this, and to prevent a great 
many ignorant objections againſt it, beſides what I have already ſaid, 
it will be neceſſary more particularly to explain the nature and eſſen- 
kes i tial characters and properties of God's governing Providence. And 
Ven 1 ſhall begin with, 3 
oft d 1. The Sovereignty of Providence: For God being the ſovereign 
Qs OE Lord of the world, maſt govern with a ſovereign will; for a ſove- 
1d wil reign lord is a ſovereign and abſolute governor. For which reaſon 
par the Scripture ſo often reſolves all things into the»/o/e will and pleaſure 
atro / God; and in many caſes will allow us to ſeek for no other cauſe. 
© © He doth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among 
epeniſ « the inhabitants of the earth.“ Dan. iv. 35. Whatever the Lord 


all WF « pleaſed, that did he in heaven, and in earth, in the ſeas, and all deep 


| reli © places.” P/al, exxxv. 6. 

le bulls That the will of God is ſovereign, and abſolute, and unaccountable, 
friend needs no other proof but that his power is abſolute, and his wiſdom 
ot tu unſearchable; for abſolute power makes an abſolute will. He who 
ne di has power to do whatever he will can do whatever he will; and that 
if au is the definition of a ſovereign and abſolute will: and thus the Serip- 
pon ture reſolves the ſovereignty of God into power: That “ none can 
ys tak 8 © {tay his hand, or ſay unto him, What doit thou? He is wiſe in heart, 
God © and mighty in ſtrength : who hath hardened himſelf againſt him 
ur fo © and hath proſpered ?” 70b. ix. 4. | 

Pratt And indeed a Power which is ſupreme and abſolute, which can do 
> Kno al! things, and which has no greater power above it, none equal to it, 


to Gol has a right to ſovereignty. For abſolute Power muſt be the maker of 
Licula i al things, and that muſt give an abſolute right to all things; and 
y: 4 that gives a right to abſolute government, if there be any ſuch thing 
ele 4 


as a natural right to government; for if God hath a natural right to 

But d govern his creatures, he muſt have a right to abſolute government, 
becauſe the right he has in his creatures is abſolute and uncontrol- 
lable: no creature' has ſuch an abſolute power, and, therefore, no 

creature has ſuch a ſovereign and abſolute will neither; for how 
powerful ſoever any man is, God is more powerful than he, and can 
call him to an account; and no power, no will, which can be checked 
aud controlled, and called to an account, is perfectly abſolute, 
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And as abſolute power makes the Divine Providence abſolute and 
vnaccountable, ſo does perſect and unerring wiſdom; but for a very 
different reaſon. * Abſolute power has no ſuperior power to give laws 
to it, and to call it to an account. Perfect and unerring wifdom has 
no ſuperior wiſdom to take an account, or to judge of its actions; 
nothing can judge of wiſdom but wiſdom; and an interior cannot com- 
prehend a fobevior wiſdom, eſpecially when there is ſuch a vaſt dif- 
proportion as there is between a finite and an infinite underſtanding; 
which mult of neceſſity, in a thouſand inftances, make“ the judgments 
% of God unſearchable, and his ways paſt finding out:“ it neither 
becomes the infinite wiſdom of God, in all caſes, to give an acconnt of 
his actions, nor the modeſty of creatures to demand it; as Elihu tells 
Job, © Why doſt thou ſtrive againſt him? for he giveth not an ac- 
count of any of his matters,” 7ob xxxiii. 13. 

But both theſe are thought very grievous by ſome men: they are 
terribly afraid of an #bſolute Power which can do what it pleaſes, and 
juſtify whatever it does by an abſolute and unaccountable will. Others 
are very uneaſy that God does any thing without giving them the 
reaſons why he does it; and, to be revenged of Providence, they will 
allow nothing to be wiſely and jallly done which they cannot com- 
prehend : every event which they cannot account for they make an 
objection againſt Providence; and thus they may eaſily object them- 
ſelves into atheiſm or infidelity; for they can never want ſuch objections 
while infinite and unſearchable Wiſdom governs the world. 

Here, then, I ſhall lay the foundation of all, in juſtifying the ſove-f 
reignty of Providence, which will jultify every thing elſe : and I ſhall 
diſtinctly conſider God's ſovereign and abſolute power, and his un- 
ſearchable and n:.accountable wiſdom. 

Firft, Abſolute Power: and the very naming abſolute power puts 
an end to the diſpute about the extent of God's dominion over his 
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creatures; for abſolute power has no limits, and can have none; and WW 
therefore, abſolute dominion extends to all that abſolute power ene. 
do. This is what mankind are afraid of, who judge of God's abſolute 

power by the arbitrary and tyrannical government of ſome abſoluteg of 
nronarchs: but true abſolute power can do no wrong, cannot jure Bll a 


and opprels its creatures; but will do good, and judge righteoully, 
defend the innocent, and puniſh the wicked, If I can make it appear": 
that this is the eſſential character of abſolute power, it will make vB 


infinitely ſecure in the Divine Providence; for all men muſt grant that 
the power of God is abſolute; and if this abſolute power governs put 
the world, the world muſt be very well and juſtly governed, if abſo- YH 
Inte power can do nothing but what is juſt and good. Now, this Þ *% 


the natural notion which-all maukind have of ſupreme aud abſolutt 
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Power, which is the ſupreme and natnral Lord and Judge of the 
world. Thus Abraham reaſoned with God, and therein ſpake the 
W ſenſe of mankind; “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?“ 
has Gor. xviii. 25. If abſolute power could do wrong, there were no cer- 

WE tain redreſs of thoſe wrongs and injuries which inferior powers do; 
for the laſt appeal muſt be to the greateſt and molt abſolute power; 


dif. and if that will not certainly rectify the injuries of inferior powers, 
ng; but inſtead of that may do wrong itſelf, we cannot certainly promiſe 


ents ME ourſclves ever to have right done us. q 

} This ſhows how neceſſary it is that abſolute will and power ſhould 

nt of 1 be abſolute rectitude and juſtice, if there be any ſuch thing as juſ- 
tice in nature. For abſolute power is by nature the laſt and ſupreme 

I judge; and the natural judge of right and wrong mult be natural 

& juſtice and rectitude, or elſe natural juſtice is a mere ſpeculative no- 


2 


tion, which can never be reduced to practice. For there never can 


are 

fo be exact and perfect jultice in the world unleſs there be a judge who 
hers is exact and perfect juſtice: and if abfolute will and power be not 
1 the 1 that judge, there can be none; for abſolute power, if it be not abſo- 


W lutcly and perfectly juſt, can do wrong, whoever elſe judges right. 
But beſides this, it is demonſtrable d prizri, that ablolute Power 


COM. == ; a 
te an muſt be abſolute Rectitude and Juſtice. 584 
hem. cauſe all infinite perfections, how different ſoever they are in our 


g conceptions of them, are but one infinite Being, which is abſolutely 
5 perfect; and therefore, in a being abſolutely perfect, one abſolute 
ſove. Perfection can never be divided or ſeparated from any other abſolute 
| (hall perfection; and therefore abſolute power can never be ſeparated ſrom 
s un- ablſolute juſtice: for to ſay any being is abſolutely perfect, (which is 
che moſt natural notion of God), and yet that it wants an abſolute 
- puts W p<ricction, is a contradiction. Abſolute will and abſolute government 
er bis W's the moſt perfect will and moſt perfect government; and that is the 
and 9% perfect juſtice and goodnels, if jultice and goodneis be any per- 
tections. ff 
ſolute We muſt not judge of the abſolute will and abſolute government 
„ſcolote of God by what we call abſolute power in men; which is the foun- 
injur Cation of all the miſtakes about God's government. We find men apt 
ouſly, "2 abuſe their power, the more abſolute it is, into tyranny and op- 
appear i preſſion: and this makes ſome afraid that God's abſolute will and 
ake vp over may uſe his creatures very hardly allo; but the caſe is very 
+ that crent, as different as the abſolute power of men is from the abſo- 
ernste power of God. 
abſo - What we call abſolute power in men is not abſolute power; that is, 
this not perfect power, it is not power which can do all things; for 
cu: here are an infinity of things which the mpſt ablolute prince has not 
H 2 
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power to do; and that is not abſolute perfect power which cannot 
do all things. Abſolute government among men, ſignifies only an un- 
controllable liberty to do all that it will and-can do; a will which is 
under no human reſtraints, which may will whatever it pleaſes, and 
do whatever it wills, as far as it can, but has not power to do all that 
it would. Now, ſuch an abſolute will as this, which has not all power, 
may be very wild and extravagant, and far from willing always what 
is right and juſt; for ſuch a will as this is no perfection; and therefore, 
as it is ſeparated from a truly abſolute power, fo it may be ſeparated 
from rectitude and juſtice. Nay, ſuch a will is not truly abſolute no 


more than its power; becauſe there is a -v4/}, as there is a power, above 


it; and no will is abſolute which has a ſuperior will to control it, and 


to give laws to it; and yet God is higher than the higheſt, to whoſe 


ſovereign will the molt abſolute princes are accountable, and there- 
fore are not abſolute themſelves. Now, reaſon tells us, that a will 
which has a ſuperior will and law is not in itſelf unerring rectitude 
and juſtice, and therefore may deviate from what is right and juſt, as 
experience tells us ſuch abſolute wills very often do; and when the 
will can chuſe wrong, the power, which is the miniſter of ſuch an 
erring will, muſt do wrong allo. But now reaſon tells us, that the 
ſupreme will muſt be the ſupreme law; that is, perfect and abſolute 
juſtice; and therefore can no more will any thing that is unjuſt than 
Juſtice itſelf can be unjuſt. And if this abſolute and ſovereign will 
be abſolute power, abſolute power mult be perfectly juſt and good, as 
being inſeparable from perfect juſtice; and therefore the abſolute power 
of God can no more do any wrong than his abſolute will can chuſe it. 

2. Nay, if we do but conſider the nature of truly abſolute power, 
which can do whatever it will, this alone may ſatisfy us, that God, 
who is this {npreme powerful Being, can neither will nor do any 
wrong: for if we conſider things well we ſhall plainly ſee, that though 
ſome degree of power is required to enable men to do wrong, yet itis 
aiways want of power which tempts them to do wrong, 

There are two viſible cauſes of all the injuſtice that is committed in 
the world, and both of them are the effects of weakneſs. (1.) That 
men want power to do what they have a mind to do without doing 
ſome wrong or injury to others, (2.) That men are overpowered by 
their own paſſions to do what they know they ought not to do, and 
which they would not do had they the perfect government of them- 
ſelves. 

(1.) As for the firſt: Ts there any man in the world, who ĩs not a perfed 
brute, who does not with that it were lawful for him to do what he 
has a mind to, and that he might have what he deſires to have, with» 
out offering violence or injury to any body? Would not a chief mud 
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rather chuſe to find a treaſure than to take a purſe upon the road? 
would not an ambitious and aſpiring monarch rather chuſe that all 
Wprinces ſhould reſign their crowns to him, and all nations become his 
ſubjects, than to be forced to win their crowns by his ſword, and to 
make bloody conquelts with the lamentable ravage and ſpoils of flou- 
Wriſhing countries? do not men intend to ſupply fome real or imaginary 
want in all the injuries they do? and does not this ſuppoſe weakneſs 
and want of power to want any thing elſe? For is it poſſible for abſo- 
ute power to want? ſo impoſſible is it for abſolute power to do any 
inſury. ; 
e * is the ſole Lord and Proprietor of the world, (as he is, and 
d muſt be, whoſe power is ſupreme and abſolute), he whoſe all creatures 
ſe are, and whoſe wiſdom and power can accomplith whatever he would 
e- have done without doing the leaſt injuſtice, can never be tempted to 
il injore his own creatures, nor can ever want any thing which ſhould 
de WE tempt him to do an injury; and therefore abſolute power mult be 
as W abſolute juſtice. 
he (2.) All the injuries that are done are owing to the luſts and paſ- 
an MW fions of men, which are the weaknefles even of human nature, when 
he they are not under the government of reaſon. No man does any in- 
ite MW jury but to gratify ſome luſt or paſſion, and that is a weak and impo- 
an tent mind where paſſion reigns. Reaſon is the ſtrength and vigour of 
vill the mind; and a man who lives by reaſon never does any injury but 
as through miltake, which is the weakneſs of reaſon. But now abſolute 
ver power is not an external adventitious thing, but is a powerful nature, 
it. and a powerful nature is all power, and there can be no place for the 
er, rule and empire of paſſion; and if it be one paſſion or other which al- 
od, ways does the injury, abſolute power, which is void of paſſion, can 
my do none. 
gh WW Excepting a divine love, (which is the true image of the Divine na- 
tis ture, and never does any injury, and ought not to be reckoned amon 
the paſſions), all our other paſſions are the effects of weakneſs, and are 
1 in arguments of a weak, limited, and confined nature. | 
hat Delire and hope prove that we want ſomething which we cannot 
ing certainly beſtow upon ourſelves. Fear is a ſenſe of danger, which ap- 
| by gues want of power to defend ourſelves: anger and revenge is a reſent- 
and ment of ſome injuries we have received, and that argues want of power 
em · to ſuffer injuries: hatred and malice are but greater degrees of anger 
and revenge, and the greater they are the greater ſenſe they argue of 
uſed tear and danger of injuries either expected or received. 
t he Theſe are the paſſions which do all the miſchief that is done in the 
ich- Old; and it is demonſtrable that abſolute power is not capable of 
zuch e ele injurious paſſions; can neither defire, nor hope, nor fear, can 


ger and revenge, but never partial or unjuſt. 


whoſe power ſecures them from receiving any hurt are never tempted 


good, but never to do hurt; that if to puniſh were not to do good, 
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ſuffer no wants nor injuries, nor have any ſenſe or reſentment of them; 
and, therefore, there is no danger it ſhould do any injury: it is acted 5 


by calm and ſteady Wiſdom, which is unerring Juſtice too, which ne. 


ver did and never can do any injury. It is true, ſome of theſe paſſiom 


are in Scripture attributed to God, ſuch as anger, fury, hatred, revenge, 


for the Scripture ſpeaks of God after the manner of men; but then all M 


that this ſignifies is, that God will be as ſevere in his judgments as an. 
ger and revenge is, though it is not paſſion in God, but a wile, and 
cool, and equal juſtice which puniſhes, which may be as ſevere as an- 


3. Nay, we may obſerve that power itſelf is a great and generong 
principle, and inſpires men with great and noble thoughts. Thoſe 


to do any. Power which is cruel, inſolent, and miſchievous, is always 
conſcious of its own weakneſs and danger; for it is commonly weakneſs 
and fear which make men cruel, but a power which knows itſelf out 
of danger, out of the reach of envy and ill-will, is always a very ge. 
nerous adverſary, never inſults over a proſtrate enemy; for ſuch great 
power makes all its enemies the objects of pity or ſcorn, and then they 
ceaſe to be the objects of revenge. And if power, that little power which 
men have, gives them ſuch a greatneſs of mind as ſets them above al. 
fronts, and reſentments, and ſenſe of injuries; if this be ſo natural to 
power, that it is always expected from men in power that they ſhould 
have a greatneſs and generoſity of mind proportioned to their power, 
that it is a reproach to them when it is not ſo, and makes them deſpi- 
fed, and Tcorned, and hated with all their power, what then may we 
expect from the perfect and abſolute Power of God? We may fear 
his juſtice, but have no reaſon to fear his power. Juſtice will puniſh 
finners, but his power will never oppreſs; for that is below his power, 
that is too mean and baſe a thing for perfect and abſolute power to 
do. It is thought a reproach for a great and powerlul man to opprels, 
much leſs then will the all-powerful God do ſo. 

4. For, to obſerve but one thing more, it is the glory of power to 
do good, not to do hurt; and if this be the natural glory of power, 
it is its natural perfection too, and the moſt natural exerciſe of it; and 
therefore it is that which perfect power will do. Its nature is to do 


perfect and abſolute power could not puniſh, 

If we rightly conſider things, we muſt confeſs that it is a much 
greater power to do good than to do hurt; to fave than to deſtroy; 
to make ſo excellent a creature as man is, and to maintain and pre: 
ſerve him in being, than to kill him. In moſt caſes it requires verſ 
little power to do hurt: every man, how weak and inconfiderable ſo- 
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ever he is, has a great deal of power to do hurt; but there are very 


few who can do much good: and therefore it is plain that to do good 
is the greater power, and therefore to do good muſt be eſſential to the 
greatelt power. It is certain that to do good is the moſt glorious 


8 power, becauſe good is in itſelf a beautiful, lovely, and glorious thing; 
but evil is very inglorious. All creatures love to receive good, they 
feel it, they rejoice in it, they adore and praiſe their Maker and great 
E Benefactor, they live in him, they depend on him, they fly to him to 
T ſupply their wants, they take refuge and ſanctuary in his power, and 
think themſelves ſafe under his wings: and can there poſſibly be a 
more lively idea and repreſentation of power than this? A Power 
which makes a world, and all the creatures in it; which contrives 
their natures with all variety of art and wiſdom, and with very dif- 
ferent capacities of happineſs, according to the different excellencies 
and perfections of their natures, and provides for them all with a 
E bounteous hand: this is great and excellent Power indeed, which gives 
being, and preſerves it, and provides daily for ſuch infinite numbers 
and variety of creatures as are in the world. This is the lovely and 
charming idea of a God: but an arbitrary, lawleſs power, which ty- 
E rannizeth over creatures, which can do what miſchief it pleaſes, and 


delights to do it, is a very terrible thing indeed, but not glorious; it. 


is what all creatures muſt fear, and hate, and fly from, not praiſe and 
adore: ſo that if we will allow the molt perſe& and abſolute power ta 
be the moſt glorious, as we mult do if we acknowledge power to be 
glorious, then the moiſt abſolute power muſt be the molt kind and 
beneficent thing in the world; for this is the glory of power to do 


good. 
Thus we ſee in what ſenſe abſolute will and power can do no 


wrong, becauſe the will and power of God, which is the only abſolute 
vill and power, is abſolute rectitude and juſtice, and abſolute good- 
neſs too, Abſolute power can do no wrong, becauſe it can never will 
nor chuſe to do any wrong: not becauſe power can make that juſt 
and right which, without ſuch abſolute power, would have been 


wrong; for no power can make right to be wrong, or wrong to be 
right. Good and evil, juſt and unjuſt, are of an eternal and unchange- 
able nature, not made ſo by power, but in their notion antecedent to 
power, and the natural rule and meaſure of it, The will of God is 
eternal juſtice goodneſs, and therefore his will is the eternal rule of 


Paſtice and goodneſs; and therefore, in propriety of ſpeech, when 


Ve ſpeak of God, we can neither fay that God wills any thing becauſe 
tis juſt and good, or that it is juſt and good becauſe God wills it; 


both which imply a diſtinction between the will of God and juſtice and 


gocdnels, which in the Divine Nature are the ſame: but, ſince the 


"_ 
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imperfection of our underſtandings cannot admit one ſimple notion 
and idea of an infinite mind, but muſt apprehend every thing by di. 
ſtint conceptions in God, as we do in creatures, it is more agreeable 
to the nature of things to make good and evil antecedent to the will MW 
of God, and the rule of his will and choice; becauſe this aſſerts the 
eternal and unchangeable nature of good and evil, and the inflexible 
jultice and holineſs of the Divine will; that God never can will any 
thing but what is juſt and good, and never wills any thing for any other 
reaſon but becauſe it is juſt and good: whereas, to make juſtice and 
goodneſs to depend wholly upon the will of God, that therefore any thing 
is juſt and good becauſe God wills it, ſuppoſes that juſtice and good- 
neſs has no (table nature of its own, but may, at any time, change its 
nature with the will of God; and it is imꝑoſſible to prove that the will 
of God cannot change, as the wills of men do, if it hath no eternal 
and unchangeable rule, or be not eternal and unchangeable juſtice 
and goodneſs itſelf. ; 

When we ſpeak of God after the manner of men, our words mul 
be expounded to the ſame ſenſe, excepting metaphorical and figurative 
expreſſions, as when they are uſed of men. Now, we all know whata 
valt difference there is between theſe two expreſſions when uſed of 
men. Such a man always wills and chuſes what is good and juſt, 
and he makes every thing good and juſt by willing it; the firſt ſup- 
poſes a certain and invariable rule of good and evil, the ſecond re: 
ſolves the nature of good and juſt into arbitrary will and pleaſure, 

And it is the very ſame caſe when we ſpeak of God's power, which 
is nothing elſe but the execution of his will, God's abſolute power 
ean do nothing but what is juſt and good; but we mult not therefore 
ſay that abſolute power makes every thing it does juſt and good; as 
if power were not regulated by juſtice and goodneſs, but were the 
rule of it. 

T here is great reaſon curiouſly to diſtinguiſh in this matter; be- 
cauſe there are a fort of Chriftians who attribute ſuch things to God 
as are irreconcileable with all the notions we have of juſtice and good 
neſs; and think to filence all objections, and to jultify all, by the ſove- 
reign dominion and abſolute power of God, which can do no wrong, 
But if it be wrong to creatures to be eternally miſerable for no other 
reaſon but the will and pleaſure of God, I cannot but think the ab- 
ſolute decrees of reprobation to be very unjuſt, and the execution f 
ſuch decrees to be doing wrong, how abſolute ſoever the power be 
that does it, 

And I confeſs T cannot but wonder that men, who make the glorf 
of God the end of all their actions, (as certainly it is, when right! 
underſtood), ſhould attribute ſuch things to God as all the reſt of mas: 
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kind think very inglorious: that when the trueſt. and greateſt glory 


good, they ſhould think it ſufficient to juſtify ſuch actions, as they have 
no other way to prove good and jult, merely by abſolute power. The 
glory of abſolute power is to do what all the world acknowledges to 
be good and juſt; and therefore abſolute power cannot prove thoſe 
actions to be good and juſt, nor make itſelf glorious by doing ſuch ac- 
tions as mankind think very infamous and unjuſt. 
Let us then lay down this as the foundation of all, that how unac- 
& countable ſoever ſovereign and ablolute will and power is, it neither 
can nor will do any wrong; for it is nothing elſe but abſolute and 
E ſovereign Juſtice and Goodneſs, We have no reaſon to be afraid cf 
the ablolute power of God no more than we have to be afraid of 
his abſolute goodneſs. Abſolute power is the only ſecurity we have 
& againſt ſuffering wrong; for it will do no wrong itfelf, but will rectify 
all the wrongs which are done by inferior powers, which none but a 
zun ſovereign and abſolute power can do. The firm belief of this will give 
tive great relief and ſatisfaction to our minds under all the unaccountable 
ta paſſages of Providence; for though abſolute power be always juſt and 
1 of good, yet © its ways are” ſometimes “ palt finding out.“ 
uſt Secondly, Let us now conlider how unſearchable the wiſdom of 
up: Providence is, © which doth great things paſt finding out, yea, and 
re-. © wonders without number,” Jeb, ix. 10. which may ſatisfy us how im- 


poſſible it is for ſuch ignorant creatures as we are to comprehend all 
nch the wiſe reaſons of Providence; and how impious it is to reproach and 


wer WT cenſure what we do not and cannot nnderſtand. | 
fore We all know the hiſtory of Job, and the diſpute betwixt him and 
bis three friends. God exerciled Job with very ſevere and amazin 
the [ullerings for the trial of his virtue, His friends conclude, from his 
great ſufferings, that though his life were viſibly very innocent and vir- 
| tous, yet he had been a ſecret hypocrite, becauſe God did not uſe to 
puniſh good men, but only the wicked, in ſuch a manner. On the other 
hand. Job juſtifies his own innocence, and aſſerts more truly, that bad 
men were many times very proſperous, and good men great ſufferers 
in this world. He complains very tragically of his ſufferings, and that 
he could not underſtand the reaſon why God dealt thus with him: and 
| this ſeems to be Job's fault that he inſiſted too much on his own juſti- 
fication; and, inſtead of vindicating the Divine Providence, ſeems to 
accuſe God of a cauſeleſs and unaccountable ſeverity, for which Elihu 
lo ſeverely reproved him. At laſt God anſwers Job himſelf, as he had 
often deſired he would; but inſtead of a particular juſtification of his 
Providence, or of giving Job the reaſons fur which he had thus affli ted 
lim, he gives lim ſome ſenſible proofs of his own great and admirable 
I : 568 


of abſolute power, as you have already heard, is to do the greateſt 
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_ wiſdom and power in the works of Nature, which Job was ſo far from 
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being able to imitate, that he could not underſtand how they were done. 
The force of which argument is this, that ſo weak and ignorant a crea- 
ture as man is oughr not to cenſure the Divine Providence, how myſte. 
rious and unaccountable ſoever it be, when the very works of Nature 
convince us, that God is infinitely wiſer and more powerful than we 
are, This thould teach us great modeſty and humility, to adore the 
Divine judgments, not to cenſure what we cannot underſtand; for the 
Power and wiſdom of God can do great and excellent things above 
our underſtandings. 
© Vain man would be wiſe, though man be born like a wild afs's 
&« colt,” Feb xi. 12. They are impatient to think that God ſhould 
do any thing which they cannot underſtand ; and yet there is not any 
one thing in nature which they do underſtand. And if we cannot 
underſtand the myſteries of Nature, why ſhould we expect to under- 
ſtand all the unſearchable depths and myſteries of Providence? If the 
wiſdom of God be unſearchable, why ſhould we not allow his wiſdom 
in governing the world to be as unſearchable as his wifdom in making 
it? For an incomprehenſible wiſdom will do incomprehenſible things, 
whatever it employs itſelf about; and when we know, that if the world 
be governed at all, it is governed by an infinite and incomprehenſible 
Wiſdom, there is no reaſon to wonder that there are many events of 
Providence which we cannot fathom, and much leſs reaſon to deny 2 
Providence, becauſe we cannot comprehend the reaſons of all events, 
But this is a matter of ſuch vaſt conſequence, to ſilence the ſceptical 
humour of the age, and to ſhame thoſe trifling and ridiculous pretences 
to wit and philoſophy, in cenſuring the wiſdom and juſtice of Provi- 
dence, that it deſerves a more particular difcourſe : for could we make 
men confeſs, what all modeſt conſidering men maſt bluſh to deny, that 
the wiſdom of God is unſearchable, this would put an end to all the 
diſputes about Providence, and teach us humbly to adore and reve- 
rence that wiſdom which we cannot comprehend. 
And, to prepare my way to give ſuch full ſatisfaction in this matter, 
as you may ſecurely acquieſce in, without diſputing the reaſons ol 
Providence, or being tempted to deny a Providence, when you meet 
with any difficulties too hard for you, I ſhall ſhow you how impot 
fible it is that it ſhould be otherwiſe, both from the infinite wiſdom of 
God and our own great ignorance of things, which makes the prove 
dence of God in many caſes ſo much above our underſtandings, that 
we are not capable of ſuch knowledge. 
And, I, ſhall ſhow you, what reaton we have ſecurely to acquieſct 
in the unſearchable wiſdom of Providence, and to truſt God be. 
yond our own knowledge, becauſe we are certain that infinite Wi 
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account or reaſon of all events. 
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dom can never err, or miſtake, or do wrong. II. That the wiſdom 
of Providence mult be as unſearchable and unaccountable to us as the 
wiſdom of the creation. III. That the wiſe government of the world 
requires ſecret and hidden methods of Providence; and therefore, at 
lealt in this preſent ſtate, we ought not to expect or deſire a particular 
IV. That our ignorance of other 
matters, the knowledge of which is abſolutely neceſſary to underſtand 
the reaſons of Providence, makes us utterly uncapable of ſuch know- 


© ledge in this ſtate. V. I ſhall inquire in what caſes this is a reaſonable 


anſwer to all difficulties, © that the judgments of God are unſearch· 


able, and his ways paſt finding out.” 


I. That infinite Wiſdom, how unſearchable and unaccountable ſo- 


ever its ways are, can do no wrong. As I obſerved before, that God's 
$ abſolute power is abſolute rectitude and juſtice, ſo all men muſt grant, 
that infinite and perfect Wiſdom is always in the right; for to be in 


the wrong 1s ignorance and miſtake. If infinite Wiſdom will al> 
ways judge, and chuſe, and act wiſely, it is then impoſſible that infi- 
nite Wiſdom ſhould ever do wrong; for to do wrong, is either not to 


judge, or not to chuſe, wiſely, In-Scripture all kind of wickedneſs is 


called folly, and finners fools; and to learn wiſdom is preſcribed as 
the only remedy againſt vice: The fear of the Lord that is wiſdom; 
* and to depart from evil that is underſtanding.” And the reaſon and 


nature of things proves it muſt be ſo: for all men who do wickedly muſt - 
either miſtake their rule, or miſtake their intereſt ; muſt either call vice 


virtue, and virtue vice; or think to make themſelves happy by bein 


wicked? which is a ſtupid ignorance of the nature and the natural ef- 


fects and conſequences of things. ' | 

Now, if all wickedneſs be ignorance and folly, infinite and perfe& 
Wiſdom muſt be perfect rectitude, juſtice, and goodneſs; it can never 
do any thing wrong, becauſe it can never be ignorant of what is right, 

And what greater ſecurity can creatures poſſibly have, that in the 
laſt iſſue of things they ſhall ſuffer no wrong, than to know that they 
are under the care and government of infinite Wiſdom that can do no 
wrong? Infinite Wiſdom indeed is incomprehenſible to a finite mind; 
the methods of it may ſeem intricate and perplexed to us, full of my- 
ery and ſurpriſing events; and thus it muſt be while infinite Wiſe 
dom governs the world, which is ſo much above the reach of our molt 
improved and elevated thoughts: but would not any wiſe man rather 
chuſe to be governed by ſuch a perfect and excellent Wiſdom as can 
never miſtake, though it vaſtly exceeds his underſtanding, than to be 
governed by a being no wiſer, or not much wiſer, than himſelf; all 
Whoſe counſels he can fathom, and ſee to the end of? The more per- 
fect and excellent the wiſdom is, the leſs we can underſtand it, but 

12 
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5 
the more ſafe we are under its conduct; ſo abſurd it is to compfait 5 
that we cannot underſtand all the depths and ſecrets of Providence, 6 
that we may as reaſonably complain that an excellent and incompre- 
henſible Wiſdom takes care of the. world, and of all creatures that 
are in it. A 
While we know ourſelves [ſafe in the hands of infinite Wiſdom, let 
us be contented that God thould do fuch things as we cannot under. 
ſtand the reaſons of. Are we ever the leſs perfect and happy creature 
becauſe we know not how God made us, how he formed and faſhions 
ed us in the womb, and breathed into us the breath of life? And what 
hurt is it to us if God preſerve and govern the world, and take care 
of all the creatures in it, by as unknown and incomprehenſible a Wil. 
dom as that which at firſt gave being to us? We find ourſelves wiſe, 
Iy made, though we know not how God made us; and, in the con- 
cluftion of all, we thail find and feel ourſelves very happy if we folloy 
God and adhere to him, though we may not underitand the reaſon; 
of all intermediate events, nor the ſeveral ſteps and advances of Pro- 
vidence to make vs happy. 

It is great pride, and as contemptible folly, to think, that if there be 
a God who 1s infinitely wiſe, he thould not be able to do things above 
our underſtanding, and to do them very wiſely too, though we do not 
underſtand them. Let men value their underſtandings never ſo high 
Iy, and think ſcorn that any thing ſhould be above their knowledge; 
yet it is certain, that there are ten thouſand things, both in the work 
cf Nature and Providence, which no man fully underſtands, and yet 
which bear the marks and Ggnatures of a moſt divine and admirabk 
art and wiſdom : and ſince, whether we will or no, we muſt confel; 
our own ignorance, why ſhould we not be as well contented to alloy 
that God can do ſuch things as are above our underſtanding, as that 
there ſhonld be ſuch things dane we know not how, nor by whom 
Is it not a greater reproach to our underſtandings, that blind Chance 
thould do ſuch things as all our wit and philoſophy cannot compre: 
hend, than to attribute ſuch events to the art and government of in- 
finite Wiſdom? Which is moſt reaſonable; to attribute ſuch work 
as are above our underſtanding to the infinite wiſdom of God, or to 
deny that they had any wile cauſe, becauſe we cannot find out th 
cauſes of them, though we can diſcern ſuch wiſdom i in them as 10 
human art or wiſdom can imitate? 

Indeed the paſſion of admiration, which is implanted in all men, ifi | 
be not utterly vain, is a plain natural indication that there is ſome lik: 
thing above our natural underſtandings which we muſt admire, buy ig" 
cannot comprehend ; for the proper object of admiration is art and wn 

iſdom, a wiſdom vaſtly greater than our own: and theretore if d the 
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natural paſſion have a natural object, it is certain, there is a Wiſdom 

reater than our own, which no human underſtanding can compre- 
hend, ſuch a Wiſdom as doth “ great and wondrous things, and things 
« paſt finding out.” 

The ſum is this: Infinite Wiſdom is and muſt be unaccountable; 
God's ways are unſearchable, and paſt finding out; and therefore we 
mult be contented in many caſes to be ignorant of the reaſons of Pro- 
vidence; and we have great reafon to be ſo, ſince we are ſo ſecure that 
infinite Wiſdom will always act wiſely, and conſult the general good 


of the world, and the happineſs of particular creatures, though by me- 


thods ſecret and incomprehenſible to us: which teaches us not to deny 
or cenſure Providence when we do not underſtand the reaſons of it ; 
but, in an entire belief of the wiſdom of God, quietly to ſubmit to 
all events, and to adore and reverence his judgments with an implicit 


faith. 


I. The better to ſatisfy us in a profound veneration of the wiſdom 


of Providence, even with reſpect to the molt unaccountable paſſages 


of it, we muſt conſider, that it is impoſſible we ſhould be able to com- 
prehend it; that we cannot know more of God's governing the world 
than we do of his making it; that the unſearchable wiſdom of God's 
works makes the wiſdom of Providence unſearchable alſo. 

This is ſuppoſed in God's anſwer to Job, when, to make him ſenſible 
how little he underitood of the wiſe ends and deſigns of Providence, 
he convinced him how ignorant he was of the works of Nature, chap. 
XXxviii, xxxix, xl, xI1. © Who is this that darkneth counſel by words 
„ without knowledge? Gird up now thy loins like a man, for I will 
* demand of thee, and anſwer thou me. Where walt thou when I laid 
„the foundations of the earth? declare if thou haſt underſtanding. 
% Who hath laid the meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt? or who hath 
ſtretehed the line upon it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
* faltened? or who hath laid the corner - ſtone thereof? Who ſhut up 

the ſea with doors when it brake forth as if it had iſſued out of the 
womb? Haſt thou commanded the morning ſince thy days, and 
cauſed the day-ſpring to know his place? Where is the way where 
light dwelleth? and as for darkneſs, where is the place thereof? Haſt 
thou entered into the treaſures of the ſnow ? or haſt thou known 
the treaſures of the hail? Hath the rain a father? and who hath be- 
gotten the drops of the dew ? Out of whote womb came the ice? and 
tne hoary froſt of heaven who hath gendered it?” By theſe and ſuch 
like queſtions, expreſſed in unimitable words, God convinces Job how 
ignorant he was of the moſt common and familiar works of Nature 
which made it great preſumption in ſo ignorant a creature to cenſure 
the wiſdom of Providence. And the force of the argument does not 
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only conſiſt in this, that the very works of Nature convince us that 


God is infinitely wiſer than we are, and can do great and excellent 
things which are above our underſtanding; and therefore that we ne- 
ver ought to cenſure any thing that God does, becauſe he is fo much 
wiſer than we are, that we are not competent judges of what he does; 
which is an unanſwerable argument to teach us the moſt profound re- 
verence, and the moſt abſolute reſignation of ourſelyes to God: but 
the force of this argument reaches farther, that our ignorance of the 
works of Nature is both the cauſe and the proof of our great igno- 
rance of the works of Providence: for no being can know how to go. 
vern a world who does not know how to make it; and he who does 
not know how to govern the world himſelf is a very unfit judge of 
the wiſdom of Providence; for he can never know when the world 
is well and wiſely governed, becauſe he does not know what belongy 
to the government of the world. 

The wiſe government of all creatures muſt be proportioned to their 
' natures; and, therefore, without underſtanding the philoſophy of Na- 
ture, the ſprings of motion, the mutual dependence of cauſes and ef. 
fects, what end things are made for, and what uſes they ſerve, we can 
never know what is fit to be done, nor what can be done, or by what 
means it is to be done, and then can never tell when any thing is done 
as it ſhould be: we know not what the rules nor what the ends of 
God's government are, which makes it impoſſible to judge of the wiſ. 
dom of government: without underſtanding the natures of things, we 
muſt of neceſſity make as wild conjectures about Providence as a blind 
man does of light and colours. As for inſtance, how is it poſſible to 
talk a wiſe word about God's government of mankind, in what man» 
ner and by what means he turns their hearts, directs and influences 
their counſels, ſuggeſts thoughts to them, and foreſees their thoughts, 
and how they will determine themſelves, when we know ſo little of the 
make and frame of our own minds, where the ſpring of thoughts is, 
and how we connect propoſitions and draw conſequences, what the 
power of the will is, how we determine ourſelves in indifferent matters, 
where the balance is equal? For though we feel all theſe powers in 
ourſelves, yet we know not whence they are, nor how they act. 

And yet how many intricate queſtions are there relating to the dil. 
putes of Providence, which are wholly owing to ſuch nice philoſo- 
phical ſpeculations which we know nothing of, and yet which ſome 
men perplex themſelves with, and undertake very gravely to deter- 
mine? 

Such are the diſputes about Neceſſity and Fate, Preſcience and Pre- 
determination, and the liberty of human actions, which, as they are 
differently determined, make very different and contrary hypotheſes 
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W of Providence, and either charge God with the fins of men, or acquit 
him from any partnerſhip in wickedneſs. | | 
For all theſe queſtions at laſt reſolve themſelves into this: How the 
mind of man acts and determines itfelf ? whether it be determined from 
abroad, from a neceſſary train and ſeries of fatal events, or from the 
E decrees and predetermination or foreknowledge of God? or whether 
it be a ſelf-moving being, and determines itſelf from the principles of 
its own nature, and its own free choice? Now, unleſs we underſtand 
the philoſophy, or the natural frame and compoſition, of our own minds, 
it is impoſſible to ſay any thing to the purpoſe in this cauſe, any farther 
than our own ſenſe and feeling goes, and that is on the fide of liberty; 
for unleſs we are ſtrangely impoſed on, we feel ourſelves free: but this 
may fatisfy us, that as to all the difficulties of Providence, which 
can be no other way reſolved but by a knowledge of Nature, we 
muſt of neceflity be as ignorant of them as we are of the nature of 
er things; and, therefore, our confeſſed ignorance of Nature is a good 
argument in all ſuch caſes to make us very moderate in eenſuring 
ef. Providence. 

can We know enough both of the works of Nature, and of the works of 
hat Providence, to ſerve all the wiſe ends and purpoſes of living, which is 
all that is uſeful for us to know, and all that God intended we ſhould 
know; but the reaſons and cauſes of things belong only to that Wiſe 


wil, dom which can make and govern a world. We know as much of Pro- 
evidence as we do of Nature; and would men ſet bounds to their inqui- 
lind WF ries here, which is as far as their human underſtandings can reach, we 
e to 


lhould hear very few objections againſt Providence. 


Jane Our ignorance of Nature and natural cauſes, and the natural ſprings 
_ of motion, how things were made, and how they act, and for what 
nt, 


ends they were made, which in many caſes we do but very imperfectly 


{ the I gueſs at, is a plain demonſtration that we never ought to admit any 
S 15, difficulties in Nature as a ſufficient objection againſt the being or the 
_ the providence of God, in bar to all the moral evidence and aſſurance we 


have of both. 

We have all the moral evidence we can have for any thing, that God 
governs the world by a wiſe, and holy, and free Providence ; that he is 
uot the author of fin; that our wills, at leaſt as far as virtue and vice 
is concerned, are under no foreign force and conſtraint, but chuſe, and 
retuſe, and determine themſelves with a natural liberty ; I ſay, we have 
vndeniable evidence of this from the wifdom, juſtice, and holineſs of 
the Divine Nature, from the difference between virtue and vice, and 
the nature of rewards and puniſhments : theſe things are plain, and 
ſuch as we can underſtand, and ſuch as we cannot deny with any fair 
*pprarance of reaſon; but now all the arguments againſt Providence, 
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and for Neceſſity and Fate, are mere philoſophical ſpeculations, which, 
men vainly pretend to, when it is demonſtrable they can know nothing 


of thera. As for inſtance, ſome tell us that it is not a wile and free Pro- 
vidence that governs the world ; but that all things come to paſs by 
a neceſſary chain of cauſes, which fatally determine the will to chuſe 
and act as theſe cauſes move it. Now, whether there be ſuch a neceſ- 
ſary chain of cauſes or not, it is certain that no man can know it who 
does not as perfectly underſtand this great machine of the world, and 
all its motions, as an artiſt does all the wheels in a watch or clock: nor 
can any man know how ſuch a chain of cauſes ſhould move and deter- 
mine the mind of man without underſtanding the philoſophy of hu- 
man ſouls; how the will is moved, how it is determined, or determines 
itſelf; whether by the conſtitution of its nature it always neceſſarily 
chuſes what it chuſes, or might have not choſe, or have choſen any 
thing elſe. Now, whatever other men may do, I am ſure I know no- 
thing of the philoſophy of theſe matters, and therefore they do not 
Concern me, | 

Others make God himſelf to be nothing elſe but Neceſſity and Fate, 
who, by eternal and irreverſible decrees, as neceſſary and eflential to 
him as his own Being, has determined whatever ſhall come to paſs: 
but no man can pretend to know this without an immediate viſion, 
it I may fo ſpeak, of the naked Eſſence of God: his attributes and 
moral perfections give us no notice of ſuch fatal decrees; his Wiſdom, 
Holineſs, Juſtice, Goodnels, contain nothing of Fate and Neceſſity: 
and thoſe who can ſee the very Eſſence of God to be Fate, mult be 
able to contemplate his pure Eſſence, and to know God after another 
manner than he ever yet manifeſted himſelf to creatures, or, it may be, 
than it is poſſible for God to ſhow himſelf to creatures. 

Others conelude the fatal neceſſity of all events from God's Pre: 


ſcience: for they ſay, that God can foreknow things only in his own 


decrees; and therefore, if God foreknovs all things,-all things are de 
creed; or, however, what (od foreknows will come to pats, will cer. 
tainly and neceſſarily come to pats, and therefcre all events are certall 
and neceſſary, if they are all foreknoun by God. But theſe are cos 
eluſions which no man can be certain of without pretending perfedi 
to underſtand the nature of Preſcience, or how God foreknows thing 
to come: for if God can foreknow what he has not decreed, and cal 
foreknow what does not come to pals neceflarily, then the preſcienced 
God does not infer a fatality of all events: and yet this may be, for ougil 
we know, unleſs we perfectly underſtand the nature of Preſcience, als 
how God foreknows things to come, and then we may foreknow thing 
ourſelves, The like may be ſaid of God's concourſe with his creatures f 
all their actions; from whence they conclude, that the will of man, iu d 
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its elections, is determined by God, without whoſe concourſe it eannot 
ad nor determine itſelf. = | ThE: 
» Theſe are all nice philoſophical ſpeculations, which creatures, who 
J are ſo ignorant of the nature of things, can know nothing of; and 
ſe therefore they are not fit to be made arguments for or againſt any 


thing. | 
The ſam is this: That ſince we muſt confeſs ourſelves ſo very igno- 
rant of the works of Nature, without the knowledge of which, in ten 
thouſand inſtances, it is impoſſible to underſtand the wiſdom of Pro- 
xr. MW vidence, it is unreaſonable and abſurd for us to demand an account of 
- God's Providences; but we ought to be ſatisfied to leave God to go- 
nes vern the world with the ſame ſovereign and unaccountable wifdom 
ily WE which at firſt gave being to all things. g 
any WE III. That the wiſe government of the world requires ſecret and hid- 
no- den methods of Providence; and therefore, at leaſt in this ſtate, we 
# ought not to expect or deſire a particular account or reaſon of all 
events, ö X 
ate, The wiſe man tells us, “ It is the glory of God to conceal a thing,” 
1 to 


als: prehenſible by us, and it is the glory of the Divine Providence to be 
fon, unſearchable; and therefore many of the ancient philoſophers and 
and poets forbid too curious an inquiry into the nature or Providence of 
dom, God; and Sophronius gives a wiſe reaſon for it, becauſe we are all 
ity : born of mortal parents, and therefore the perfect knowledge of an in- 
it be finite immortal Being muſt be above us. Which is much the ſame 
other reaſon that Zophar gives, Vain man would be wiſe, though man be 
yy be, i © born like a wild aſs's colt,” Jeb xi. 12. This is a knowledge too 
great for our birth, if our natural capacities bear proportion to it; 
Pre · ¶ for God mult be a very little being himſelf, could he be comprehended 
on dy ſuch mean creatures. | 
re de But that which I at prefent intend is only to ſhow you, that the 
11 cer: Viſe government of the world requires, that the divine counſels, that 
-ertain i che events and reaſons of Providence, ſhould, in a great meaſure, 


e con- be concealed from us; and I hope that is a ſatisfactory reaſon why 

fetch Cod thould conceal them, if he cannot fo wiſely govern the world 
thing Without it. 0 | 

ad cal i would deſire thoſe perſons, who are ſo apt to quarrel at Providence, 
-nce H and to take it ſo very ill that God does any thing which they do not 
ought preſently underſtand, to fit down and agree among themſelves how 
e, an hey would have God govern the world; what it is that they would be 
ching Pleaſed with. But let them conſider well of it before-hand, that, vpon 
ures u *<cond thoughts, they do not find more reaſon to quarrel at their own 
„in al as and methods of governing _ world than they now have to 


8 Prov. xxv. 2, It is the glory of the Divine Nature that it is incom- 
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quarrel with Providence; or, that the reſt of mankind do not find 
more reaſon to quarrel with them than they have now to quarrel with 
God. As to give an inſtance or two of this by way of eſſay. 

Some ſeem to be very much diſcontented at the unevenneſs and un- 
certainty of all events; that all things are in a perpetual flux and 
motion ; that no man knoweth what a day or an hour will bring 
forth, The inſtability of Fortune, which gives and takes away, and 
every days ſhows a new face, and opens new and ſurpriſing ſcenes, 
has been an old complaint. | 

Well then; would they have this rectified? would they have al 
the events of Providence as conſtant, and regular, and unchange- 
able, as the motions of the heavens, as the returns of day and 
night, of winter and ſummer? And when they ſee all things happen 
thns evenly and regularly, will they then promile to believe a Pro- 
vidence ! [| mightily ſuſpe& that they will be farther from belie, 
ving a Providence then than they are now, We ſee that the regular 
motions of the heavens, and the uniform productions of Nature, which 
ſo ſeldom vary, that it is thought portentous and ominous if they do, 
cannot convince them that God governs the heavens and the earth, 
and all the works of Nature, as far as all their virtues and powers moye 
and act uniformly, by conſtant and unerring laws: and if the regular 
uniformity of Nature is not thought, by theſe men, a ſufficient proof 
of a Providence, I doubt a conſtant and uniform round of all events 
would be thought much leſs ſo. Thoſe who now reſolve all the uns 
certain changes and revolutions that happen into Neceſſity and Fate 
would have more reaſon to do ſo, did Providence always ſhow the nc 
fame face and appearances as the heavens do. * 

But can they tell what kind of uniformity and ſtability of Provis go 
dence it is would pleaſe them? Would they have all men's fortunes WF «: 
equal, that there ſhould be no diſtinction between rich and poor, high WF «: 
and low, princes and ſubjects, the honourable and the vile? I believe 1 

ew of them would like ſuch a leveling Providence, which, as the ſtate „% 
of mankind now is, would deſtroy the good government of the world th; 
and moſt of the pleaſures and conveniencies of life; and yet, without WF th. 
this, the Providence of God is not ſo uniform towards men as it is to- WF pre 
wards beaſts; and thoſe who fare worſe than others of the ſame nature mi. 
with them will ſtill complain. | | ; 

If chen Providence muſt not deal alike by all men, do they mean, pre 
by the uniformity and ſtability of Providence, that men's fortunes BF ficy 
whatever they are, ſhall always be the ſame? that the rich and pre unc 
ſperous fhall always be rich and proſperous, and the poor always poor, Bil tha 
end beggars, and ſlaves? Unleſs thefe objectors be all rich and happ!, Wi bad 
1 doubt they will never agree to this; for the poor and miſerable mu thc; 
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needs think it hard uſage to be always poor without room for better 
hopes. 

But ſuch a ſtability of Providence as this would deſtroy the wiſe 
and juſt government of the world; for how ſhould God reſtrain and 
puniſh wickednels, and reward and encourage virtue, if the rich mult 


always be rich, and the poor always poor? nay, how can the Provi- 


dence of God do this without making men virtuous and vicious too 
by neceſſity and fate? when wantonneis and prodigality, idleneſs and 
folly, will ſpend or loſe an eſtate; and frugality, prudence, and dili- 
gence, will get one. And when all men in this world muſt not be 
equal, does it not more become the wiſdom and juſtice of Providence 
that men's own virtues and vices ſhall, in a great meaſure, make the 
diſtinction, and carve out their own tortunes tor them? 

So that when men complain of the uncertainty and inſtability of 
Fortune, as they call it, they complain of they know not what; and 
were it put to their own choice what to have in the room of it, they 
would not know how to mend the matter. The wiſe government of 
free agents, who ſo often change themlelves, requires very trequent, 
ſudden, ſurpriſing, turns of Providence; the reaſons of which mult, 
of neceſſity, be as inviſible to us as the thoughts of men's hearts, and 
their molt ſecret intrigues and counſels. Till we can make men all 
move alike, as regularly and uniformly as the heavenly bodies do, it 
is an abſurd and unreaſonable complaint, that Providence does not a& 
regularly, and that the events of Providence are not always the ſame. 

Another great complaint againſt Providence is, that good men are 


not always rewarded, nor bad men punithed, according to their de- 


ferts; that many bad men are proſperous in this world, and ſome 
good men great ſufferers : that all things come alike to all: there 


is one event to the righteous and to the wicked; to the good and 


to the clean, and to the unclean; to him that facrificeth, and to 
him that ſacrificeth not; as is the good, ſo is the ſinner; and he 
that ſweareth as he that feareth an oath,” Eccl. ix. 2. This makes 
the events of Providence very ſudden, myſterious, and unaccountable ; 
that no man knows what courſe to take to make his life eaſy and 
proſperous; for whether he be good or wicked he may be happy or 
miſerable as it happens. 

As for the objection itſelf, I ſhall conſider it more hereafter ; but at 
preſent I will ouly atk theſe objectors, whether to remove theſe dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties of Providence, and that they may the better 
underſtand the reaſons of all events, they do in good earneſt deſire 
that God would reduce this matter to a certainty, by pumlhing all 
dad men, and rewarding all good men in this world, according to 
heir deſerts? If they do, I mult tell them, as Chriſt told the two 
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brethren, who deſired that they might ſit, one on his right-hand and 
the other on his left, in his kingdom, Je aſk ye know not what.“ 
They aſk the moſt dangerous thing that could poſſibly befal mankind; 
and what they aſk would be teu thouſand times a greater objection 
againſt Providence than what they complain of. Should every ſinner 
be puniſhed in this world according to his deſerts, what man is there 
ſo juſt and innocent as to eſcape the Divine vengeance? © If thou, 
Lord, ſhouldſt mark iniquity, O Lord, who ſhall Rand ??? F/. cxxx. 4, 
Were every {inner puniſhed as he deſerves, I doubt there would be no 
good man left to be rewarded; for where is the man that doeth good, 
and ſinneth not? What room does this leave for patience and forbear- 
ance, for the repentance of ſinners, for God's pardoning grace and 
mercy? And what a terrible Providence is this! how contrary to all 
the notions we have of God, and his kind and gracious government 
of his creatures ! 

I grant God may exerciſe great patience and long-ſuffering towards 
finners ; he may forgive the ſins of true penitents, and yet puniſh ſin- 
ners, and reward good men even in this world. Theſe things are very 
reconcileable in God's government of the world, for thus he does go- 
vern the world: but they are very irreconcileable with ſuch a provi- 
dence and government as theſe men deſire; which requires a preſent 
and viſible puniſhment of every ſin as ſoon as committed, and as pre- 
ſent and viſible a reward of every good action: for unleſs theſe puniſh 
iments and rewards are preſent, all the time they are delayed bad 
men may be proſperous, and good men afflicted; which is their very 
objection againſt Providence; which can never be removed but by 
ſpeedy and viſible executions, which leave no place for the patience 
and forgiveneſs of God, or for the repentance of finners, And is it 
not much more defirable for ever to be ignorant of the reaſons ot 
Providence than to have ſuch proofs and demonſtrations of Provi- 
dence as this ? | 

Let me deſire thoſe unthinking cavillers at Providence to review 
their objection over again, and conſider what is the meaning of every 
word in it, and how, upon ſecond thoughts, they like it themſelves. 

That they.may have a plain and certain reaſon of God's judgments, 
they deſire that no man may ſuffer any external calamity but only 
for ſin, and that every ſinner may be puniſhed in this world according 
to his deſerts, and then they will believe that there is a Providence 
that governs the world ; though it is better for the world that they 
ſhould continue infidels than be thus convinced. Well then, who, it 
the firit place, are theſe ſinners whom they would have puniſhed: Do 
they mean every one who does à wicked action, or every impenitent 
and incorrigible ſinner? 
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If every one who, at any time, does any wicked action muſt be pu- 
niſhed for it, then it is plain that no man can eſcape, then there is no 
place for repentance or forgiveneſs, but a ſpeedy vengeance mult pur- 
ſue the ſinner; and God knows we are all finners, and muſt all be 
puniſhed: and if this removes one objection againſt Providence, I am 
ſure it will very much increaſe another, from the many evils and mi- 
ſeries that are in the world, which will be many more, and much 
greater, if every fin muſt receive its jult puniſhment, | 

If they mean only that impenitent and incorrigible ſinners muſt be 
puniſhed, then they muſt allow that God may ſpare a ſinner a great 
while, and then very great ſinners may be proſperous a great while ; 
and if they repent at laſt, may finally eſcape the judgments of God : 
| and then the proſperity of ſinners can never be an argument againſt 
Providence, unleſs they can preſcribe to God juſt how long and no 
longer he may juſtly ſpare ſinners. | 
rds lt is an eaſy matter to complain of any thing, and to ſtart diffi - 
[1n- culties and objections; but it is impoſſible for the wit of man to reduce 
Providence to ſuch a certainty as theſe men deſire: though God go- 


go- Tverns the world by never ſuch fixed and Ready laws, we can never 
vi- ſee it in external events, ſo as to be able to aſſign a reaſon of all tha 
lent good and evil which happens to particular men. | | 
ore · For would they have God reward every good man, and puniſh 
ill. erery wicked man, or reward and puniſh every man for the good and 
bad evil that he does ? There is a great mixture of good and bad in moſt 
very men, that for different reaſons they may deſerve both rewards and 
t by puniſhments; and though God knows when it is fit to reward or pu- 
ence niſh ſuch men, yet it is impoſſible we ſhould ; and therefore, whether 
is it they be rewarded or puniſhed we can give no account of it. 

1$ 01 


There is alſo a great mixture of good and bad in moſt actions: ſome 
very bad actions may not deſerve puniſhment, as being the effect of 
ignorance, or ſurpriſe, or fach invincible temptations as human nature, 


view WF %:thout an extraordinary meaſure of grace, cannot conquer; and there 
verf are a great many good actions which deſerve no reward, as being 
ves. done by chance, beſides the intention of the doer, or done from a very 
ents, bad principle, or for very bad ends, Now, we only ſee the good or 
only evil that is in the action, and human laws can puniſh or reward no- 
ding thing but what is ſeen; but I ſuppoſe you will not ſay that God ought 
Jence to regard nothing elſe but the material and viſible action; and then 
they it may be very wiſe and juſt in God neither to puniſh men for very 
N bad actions, nor to reward them for very good actions: and this is 


another uncertainty of events, which men ignorantly complain of. 
Thus, ſome men are guilty of a great many ſecret ſins, or do a great 
Muy good actions, which no man knows of, but only God and their 
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5 own conſciences; and when God viſibly rewards or puniſhes men of 8 
1 the ſecret good or evil they have done, the reaſons of ſuch rewards or 
1 puniſhments muſt be unknown to us, becauſe the good or evil for 
* which they are rewarded or puniſhed is unknown. ol 
* All theſe things make the reaſons and events of Providence very Ke 
Il. uncertain and unaccountable to us; and yet we ſee there may be 4 
* very wiſe reaſons for them, which we cannot underſtand, and which - 
no man iti his wits would defire ſhonld be underſtood, P. 
10 For, would you deſire that every fin you commit ſhould be imme S 
15 diately puniſhed without any time to repent, without any hope ot h 
1 mercy ? would you have God reward and puniſh as human laws do, . 
18-0 to conſider only what is done, without making any allowances for igno- W 
11 rance and ſurpriſe, or without taking any notice of the principles ot 15 
0 ends of our actions? would you have a caſement into every man's 4 
j a breaſt, or have all their ſecret ſins or virtues written upon their fore- 
oy heads, that every man may be as perfectly known to all the world az 10 
id he is to himſelf? If you do not deſire this, you muſt be contented to " 
Þ be ignorant of the reaſons of Providence, of thoſe good and evil events - 


which happen to men; why God punithes one man, and ſpares or re- 
5 wards another; why he does not punith thoſe whom we judge to F 
1 deſerve puniſhment, nor reward thoſe whom we think worthy of a y 


* reward. God has wiſe reaſons for all this, but we cannot underſtand Wt ** 
1 them; and it is happy for us all that they are not underſtood. 2 
bi! This ſhows how abſurd it is for us to demand a reaſon, and to com- - 
Plain that we cannot give a reaſon, of all the events of Providence, N 
And I ſhall only obſerve this by the way, that if men would, in other 5 
caſes, take the ſame courſe that I have done in this, they would quickly . 
perceive how vain and ſenſeleſs all their objections againſt Providence 5 
are; that is, whatever they object againſt Providence, let them turn * 
the other ſide of it, and try whether that would be better: let them ©? 


conſider how they would have what they call the defects and blemiſhes * 
of Providence rectified, and whether it would be more for the wile 
and happy government of the world if it were ſo. I dare challenge 


the greateſt pretenders to wit and reaſon to give any one inſtance of 2 
this nature, to name any one thing which they quarrel at which they 4 . 
know how to mend: and, if the world be ſo wiſely ordered already, the 
that thoſe who complain moſt cannot tell how any thing could be in 
better done, it is ridiculous and impudent to find fault; which are no tes 
1 hard words in ſuch a cauſe as this. * 
if Bat this is not all I intend, merely to ſhow that this is an unreaſon- al 
11 able objection againſt Providence, that the events of it are many times of 
1604 very uncertaia, hidden, and myſterious, and ſuch as we cannot give 4 


* che particular reaſons of; but likewiſe to ſatisfy yon, that the ile pi 
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government of mankind requires it ſhould be ſo; and to repreſent to 
you the great and excellent advantages of it. | 

Now, I ſuppoſe you will all grant, that what is moſt for the glory 
of God, for the advancement of true piety, and the reſtraints of wie- 
kedneſs, is the wiſeſt way of governing the world: and, if you will 
grant this, I doubt not but I ſhall preſently ſatisfy you, that the 
wiſe government of the world requires ſecret and hidden methods of 
Providence, ſuch uncertain and ſurpriſing events as, at leaſt, we can 
give no account of till it comes to its laſt and concluding iſſue. 

1. For what is there that excites in us a greater admiration of God 
of BE than to ſee great and glorious things brought to paſs by a long and 
winding labyrinth of ſurpriſing and perplexed events, which we know 
nothing of, nor whether they tend, till we ſee where they end? Man» 
. kind never greatly admire what is plain and obvious, and every man's 

thought, becauſe there is nothing in it which ſhows an extraordinary 
| contrivance; but when unexpected events are brought to paſs by un- 
ſuſpected means, and yet deſigned and directed by a ſteady and unerr- 
ing counſel; when great things are done by ſuch means as have no 
natural caſuality to produce ſuch effects, and, therefore, can give no 
notice, nor the leaſt ſuſpicion of what is a-doing; when our very 
| fears are turned into triumphs, and that which ſeemed to threaten us 
oy with ſome great evils is made the inſtrument of ſome great and ſur 
"IW prifing bleſfings; when bad men are enſnared in their own counſels, 
and fall into the pit which they have digged for others; when God 


xo turns their curſes into bleſſings, and ſaves good men by the miniſtry 
= of thoſe who intended their ruin: theſe, I ſay, and ſuch like events, of 


which there are numerous inſtances, both in ſacred and profane ſtory, 
and that which our own obſervation may furniſh us with freſh examples 
of, juſtly give us great and admiring thoughts of the Divine Wiſdom; 
a wiſdom which is to be reverenced and feared as well as praiſed; for 


4] who would not fear that God, © who is wiſe in heart, as well as 
ſo mighty in ſtrength? Who hath reſiſted his will and proſpered?” 
ge 2. The uncertain events of Providence, that good and evil are pro- 


miſcuouſly diſpenſed; that God does not always viſibly reward the 
good, nor puniſh the wicked, (though he ſignally rewards ſome good 
men, and as remarkably puniſhes ſome wicked men), is the wiſeſt me- 
thod of governing mankind. That ſome good men are viſibly rewarded 
in this world is a juſt encouragement to good men to expect the pro- 
tection and the bleſſing of God in doing good: that ſome bad men 
are made examples of a juſt and terrible vengeance is a warning to 
all bad men to reverence the judgments of God, and to ſtand in awe 
of him; and that ſome bad men are ſpared, nay, are externally happy, 
5 2 good reaſon for men to repent, and to hope for pardon and for- 
g'venels from ſo patient and merciful a God, 
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The eſſential difference between good and evil, the hopes and fears 
of natural conſcience, the promiſes and threatenings of Scripture, and 
the Scripture examples of thoſe miraculous deliverances which God 
has wrought for his people, and the miraculous deſtruction he has 
brought upon their enemies, are a plain proof, that even the external 
proſperity of good men is a mark of God's favour to them; and the 
external ſufferings and calamities of bad men the effects of his anger 
and vengeance : and then, though all good men are not ſo vilibly re. 
warded in this world, nor all bad men puniſhed, yet, ſince no good 
men are exempted from God's promiſes, nor any bad men from his 
threatenings, the rewards of ſome good men is a reaſon for all good 
men to hope; and the judgments executed upon ſome bad men is a 
reaſon for all bad men to tear. | 

And this is better _ accommodated to the nature of man, who is 2 
free agent, than if God ſhould viſibly puniſh all bad men, and reward 
all good men in this world; becauſe it offers leſs force and violence to 
men, and leaves them more to the government of their own free choice, 
Should God make ſuch a viſible difference between all good men and 
bad men in this world, that all good men ſhould be proſperous and 
happy, and all bad men miſerable, there would be no more choice 
left to men whether they would be good or bad than whether they 
would ſpend their lives in health or ſickneſs, in riches or poverty, in 
honour or diſgrace: but where the event is not certain, there is room 
left for wiſe conſideration, for hopes and fears, which are the natural 
ſprings of a free choice. Ve 

And, beſides this; that all good men are not rewarded, nor all bad 
men puniſhed in this world, gives a truer underſtanding of the nature 
of preſent things, and reaſonable expectations of greater rewards and 
puniſhments hereafter. We-ſhould be too apt to think that the en- 
joyments of this life were the beſt and greateſt things, and the peculiar 
marks of God's favour, did none but good men 3 in them; and 
were they the portion of all good men, we ſhould grow very fond af 
this world, and little think of another, or of exerciſing ſuch divine 
virtues as are fitted to that ſtate; nay, we ſhould want the beſt moral 
argument for another life, that all good men are not rewarded, not 
all bad men puniſhed, in this world, which gives a reaſonable expecia- 
tion of another life, | 

But when we ſee bad men proſperous as well as the good, and good 
men ſuffer as hard things as any bad men do, this convinces us, that 
neither the bleſſings nor the ſufferings of this life are the final reward 
or puniſhments * good or bad men; that God has greater bleflings 


reſerved for good men, and, greater miſeries for the wicked; which s 
a greater incitement to a divine and heavenly virtue, and a greats 
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reſtraint to wickedneſs, than any preſent rewards or puniſhments can 
be: ſo that this uncertainty of events, which ſome men complain of, 
and which we can ſeldom give a reaſonable account of when we come 
to particular caſes, and particular perſons, is ſo far from being a de- 
ect in ups that it is the wiſeſt method of governing mankind, 
both conſidered as a free agent, and as an immortal creature, who 
muſt live in another world when he removes out of this. | 
3. This uncertainty of all events is the trial'and exerciſe of many 
admirable graces and virtues, which there would be no place for, with 
reſpe& to this world, were the events and reaſons of Providence known 
| and certain: ſuch as faith, and hope, and truſt, and dependence on 
God; which there would be little uſe of in this world were all good men 
immediately rewarded; for they all reſpe& abſent, unſeen, unknown 
events. Difficulties and ſufferings, which in Scripture are called 
d temptations, are the trials of virtue: when we ſerve God without any 
proſpect of a preſent reward; and truſt in him, and depend on him, when 
ve are forſaken of all other hopes; when we ſay with Job, chap. xiii. 15. 
nd i « Though he flay me, yet will T truſt in him;” or with the Prophet 
nd Habakkuk, chap. iii. 17, 18.“ Although the fig-tree thall not bloſſom, 
« neither ſhall fruit be in the vines, the labour of the olive ſhall fail, 
© W © and the fields ſhall yield no meat, the flock ſhall be cut off from the 
fold, and there ſhall be no herd in the ſtalls; yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my falvation.” And yet if we knew, 
ral in all caſes, the particular reaſons of Providence, and what the end 
and concluſion of them would be, they would be no trials of our faith 
ad WY and ſubmiſſion to God. The faith and patience of Job was wonder- 


are ful; but the greateſt difficulty in all he ſuffered was, that he could 
nd not poſſibly underſtand what God meant and intended in bringing 
en, all thoſe calamities on him: but had he known that this was only a 
lar WY trial of his patience and virtue, and that God would reward theſe ſuf- 
and rings with a very long and proſperous life, with a new increaſe of 
| of Bf children, and new additions of riches and honour, this had been no 
me difficulty, no trial, any more than the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings: 
oral I bat Job knew nothing of all this, and therefore did great glory to God, 
* and made himſelf an admirable example of faith and patience to the 


world, and God made him as great an example of the rewards of faith 
and patience. Were the events of Providence as conſtant, regular, 


00d and certain, and the reaſons of all events as known and viſible as ſome 
that men would have them, and complain that they are not, there would 
ards be no exerciſe of ſome of the greatelt virtues of the Chriſtian lite, which 
ings do moſt honour to God, and are the greateſt ornaments and perfec- 
w - tons of human nature. Which evidently proves, that the uncertainty 


and obſcurity of the events of Providence, that we know not what 
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fhall be, nor ia many caſes the reaſons of what we ſee, is neceſſary to 
the wiſe government of mankind, and therefore is no defect, but the 
beauty and perfection of Providence. 

IV. We are neceſſarily ignorant of a great many things, without 


| the knowledge of which it is impoſſible for us to underſtand the rea- 


ſons of Providence; and therefore we ought no more to complain 

that we are ignorant of the reaſons of Providence than we do of 

our ignorance of other matters, without the knowledge of which 

_ reaſons of Providence cannot be known: as to name ſome few of 
em. 

1. We are very ignorant of men, as I obſerved beſore: we know 
not their hearts, and thoughts, and counſels ; we ſee little of their pri- 
vate converſation; we cannot look into their cloſets and ſecret retire- 
ments: and unleſs we knew better what men are, it is impoſſible we 
Mould underſtand the reaſons of God's providence towards them. Now, 
though, as to external appearances, there is ſomething in this objection, 
that bad men are oftentimes very proſperous, and good men affficted 
in this world, yet I doubt not but when this objection is applied to 
the proſperity or affliction of particular men, where it is once applied 
right, it is a hundred times applied wrong; eſpecially as to the ſut- 
ferings of good men: for we very often — thoſe for good men who 
are not ſo, and who many times, pluck off their diſguiſe themſelves, 
and convince the world that they are not ſo: and yet, if any misfor- 
tune or adverſity befal ſuch men before they are known, we are apt to 
wonder that God ſhould afflict ſuch good men as they are, and think 
it a great difficulty in Providence; when they themſelves know that 
they deſerve all that they ſuffer, and a great deal more. 

Nay, I believe there is not a good man in the world, who knows 
himſelf, and impartially obſerves his own thoughts, and paſſions, and 
actions, but knows a reaſon why God at any time afflicts him; knows 
how he has deſerved it, and how he wants it, and can juſtify the 
greateſt ſeverities of Providence towards himſelf: I am ſure that all 
the good men in Scripture do fo excepting Job ; they frequently con- 
fels and bewail their ſins, and acknowledge the juſtice and mercy of 
God in what they ſuffer; and as for Job, all that he infiſts on is to 
juſtify his own uprightneſs and integrity; that he was no ſecret by- 
Pocrite, as his friends uncharitably accuſed him; that he knew no. 
thing ſo bad of himſelf as to deſerve ſuch amazing ſufferings as God 
had brought on him. And indeed Job's caſe was very peculiar ; and 
ic appeared in the concluſion, that God did not punith him for ſom? 
unknown wickedneſs, but to exerciſe his faith and patience, and to 
make him a glorious and triumphant example of a firm adherence iv 
God under the ſevereſt trials, 
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Now, when there is no good man in the world, who, upon his own 


account, can charge God with afflicting him beyond what his ſins de- 
© ſerve, or the ſtate of his ſoul requires, we have reaſon to think that 
there is very little truth in this objection; that did we know other 


good men as well as we know ourſelves, we ſhould as well underſtand 


| the reaſon why God afflicts them as why he afflids us; and if there 
be a wiſe and juſtreaſon for the ſufferings of good men, whatever their 
ſufferings are, they can be no objection againſt Providence. 


And it is very often ſeen, that ſome men are thought wicked as 


| wrongfully and ignorantly as others are thought good. It is a very 
little matter that will give men a bad character in a ceaſorious world: 
2 different opinion in religion, or ſome external modes of worſhip ; 
nay, different intereſt, and ſtate factions; nay, ſome private quarrels 
and animoſities, will make ſome men paint each other as black as hell 
can make them, and then quarrel with Heaven if it does not revenge 
their quarrels, and execute that vengeance which they doom each 
other to. 


And as for others, who with more reaſon are thought bad men, as 


guilty of known immoralities, yet they may have a great deal of good 
in them, many generous qualities and ſocial virtues, which may make 
| them very uſeful men in a commonwealth; and they may doſomuch 
good, as, in the opinion of mankind, may deſerve ſome temporal re- 
| wards, as may deſerve public truſts and public honours : and it is very 


hard to reproach Providence with the proſperity of ſuch men, whick 
ve ourſelves think well beſtowed, notwithſtanding their own vices. And 


other bad men may have ſome ſecret and latent principles of virtue 
| which deſerve to be cheriſhed ; and when this is God alone knows : but 


it we knew it, we ſhould have no reaſon to quarrel with the kindneſs 
2nd patience of God to ſuch men, which is intended to lead them to 
repentance, And as for profligate ſinners, who are at open defiance 
with God, it is ſeldom ſeen but that ſome remarkable vengeance at one 
time or other overtakes them, and vindicates the juſtice of Providence 
in their confuſion. So eaſy were it to juſtify the providence of God, 
both towards good and bad men, did we ſufficiently know men. And 
our ignorance of men makes it a very fooliſh and abfurd objection; 
for if, inſtead of anſwering it, we ſhould deny the truth of the objec» 
tion, they have no way to prove it. Should we aſſert, that all good 
men are rewarded, and all bad men puniſhed, who deſerve to be re- 
warded or puniſhed in this world, they have no way to diſprove this 
but by plain matter of fact; by ſhowing ſome good men afflicted who 
deſerve a reward, and ſome bad men proſperous who deſerve to be 
Puniſhed ; now this they can never do without pretending to know 
F22t is in man, to ſee their W to be acquainted with all their ſe- 
＋ 2 
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crets; in a word, to know men as God knows them : for though ſome 
men are afflicted whom we think good men, and it may be are ſo, 
and ſome bad men are proſperous ; yet there may be ſuch a mixture 
of evil and good in theſe good and bad men, which we cannot ſee, as 
may male it very wiſe and juſt in God to afflict theſe good men, and 
to proſper the wicked: and ſince we cannot poſſibly know theſe things, 
it becomes us to be very modeſt in cenſuring Providence. 

2 We are in moſt caſes very ignorant alſo of the counſels and de. 
ſigus of Providence: we ſeldom know in any meaſure what God is 
a-doing in the world; and then it is impoſſible for us to underſtand 
the admirable wiſdom of all thoſe intermediate events which tend to 
unknown ends. In the beſt-contrived plot there will always be ſome 
ſcenes full of nothing but myſtery and confuſion, till the end explains 
them, and then we admire the {kill and art of the poet. 

Now, the great obſcurities and difficulties of Providence are in ſuch 
intermediate events before we know what God intends by them: as, 
to give an inſtance or two of it; 

Had we heard no more of Joſeph but that he was ſold by his bre- 
thren into Egypt, and there falſely accuſed by a wanton miſtreſs, and 
caſt into priſon, we ſhould have thought that God had dealt very 
hardly with him; but when we underſtand that all this was the way 
to Pharaoh's throne, there is no man but would be contented to be 
a Joſeph. 

Thus the Rory of Job's afflictions ſtrikes terror and aſtoniſhment 
into all that hear them: Job himſelf knew not what account to give of 
his ſufferings, and his friends gave a very bad one, by falſely and uncha- 
Titably accuſing Job of ſome unknown wickedneſs to vindicate God's 
ſeverity towards him; and we ſhould have been as much puzzled with 
it to this day, had we not been acquainted with the reaſon of Job's 
ſufferings, and with that long and great proſperity wherewith God 
rewarded his faith and patience; and now no man thinks the ſuffer- 
ings of Job any difficulty in Providence, much leſs any objection 
againſt it. 

Thus it is with reference to ſingle men : When we ſee only a ſcene 
or two of their lives, we may meet with ſuch proſperous or adverſe 
events as we cannot account for ; but could we ſee from the begin- 
ning to the end, in molt caſes the divine Providence would juſtify itfelf, 

But then the hidden and myſterious deſigns of Providence relating 
to churches and kingdoms, which comprehend ſo many great and 
wonderful revolutions ; the tranſlations of empires ; there moving the 
goipel irom one country, and planting churches in others where there 
were none before; the increaſe and flouriſhing ſtate of religion in one 
age, and its great declenſion and almoſt total eclipſe in another; thoſe 
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ſurpriſing changes which may be obſerved in the genius, tempers, and 
inclinations of princes and people in ſeveral ages; the unaccountable 
beginnings of war, and the as unaccountable ſucceſſes, and unac- 
countable end of it; the long proſperity of perſecuting tyrants, and 
their ſudden fall: theſe, and ſuch like events, muſt needs be very ob- 
ſcure and unknown to us, who know not what God aims at in all 
this, nor what deſigns he is carrying on. 

The deſigns of Providence many times reach from one age to ano- 


ther, nay, do not come to perfection in many ages, and yet have all a 
4 mutual dependence and relation to each other, and are fubſervient to 
0 ſome laſt great end. The prophecies of Daniel, and the revelations of 
e St John, as myſterious books as they are, and as difficult as it is to 
Is apply the ſeveral parts of them to their particular events, yet this much 
is plain in them, that there is a long ſeries and chain of events, which 
bh WW reach from age to age, with infinite turnings, and variety of wiſdom, 
85 directed by a ſteady and unerring counſel, to ſome unknown but 
| glorious concluſion, And when the divine counſels are ſo deep and 
e- W myſterious, and fo far out of our ſight; when we ſee ſo little a part of 
d what God does, and know not what end God aims at in it, how im- 
ry poſſible is it that we ſhould underſtand the reaſon of particular events? 
ay WW Had we a certain and particular hiſtory of what God has already 
be done; and could we certainly underſtand the prophecies of what is ſtill 
to be done in every age, and in all ſucceeding ages, that we could have 
nt one view of Providence from the beginning to the end; we ſhould be 
of more competent judges of the wiſdom, beauty, and juſtice of Provi- 
la- dence: but when our accounts of what is paſt are ſo imperfect and 
d's uncertain, and our knowledge of what is to come much more imper- 
ith fect than of what is paſt; when we know ſo little of our own age, of 
b's W our own country, of our own neighbourhood ; it is as impoſlible to 
0d underſtand the reaſons of Providence as it is to underſtand the wife 
fer- contrivances and deſign of a comedy by reading one act, or it may 


ion be but one ſcene of that act. 
This is certain, that we can never underſtand the reaſons of Provi- 


ene WF dence without underſtanding the counſels of God, and for what end 
erſe every thing is deſigned; for every thing is welk or ill contrived as it 
zin- ſerves the end for which it is intended; and therefore we may as rea- 
ſelf. ſonably pretend to underſtand all the ſecret counſels of God as all 
ting che reaſons of Providence: this very reaſon St Paul gives why the 
and Providence of God is ſo unſearchable, Rom. xi. 33, 34. O the depth 


© of the riches both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God; how un- 
© ſearchable are his judgments, and his ways paſt finding out! for 


* Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his 
- Counſellor ?” 
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3. We are very ignorant alſo of the ſtate of the other world; and 
while we are ſo, it is impoſſible we ſhould be able thoroughly to com- 
prehend the reaſon of God's Providence in this world. | 

It is a vain thing to talk of Providence without taking the other 
world into the account. Were there no other life after this, it were 
not worth the while to diſpute whether there be a Providence or not: 
for whether there be or be not a Providence, things are as they are; 
and if death put an end to us, it is of no great eonſequence which is 
trueſt. The only reaſon why ſome men ſo zealouſfly diſpute againſt 2 
Providence is, becauſe they are unwilling to believe that there is a God, 
or another world; and the reaſon why we fo zealouſly contend for a 
Providence is, to ſupport ourſelves againſt all crois events with the 
care and protection of a wiſe and good God at preſent, and with the 
hopes of a more bleſſed and happy life hereafter. So that in truth this 
diſpute is not ſo much intended againſt Providence as againſt the be. 
ing of God and another life; and therefore both theſe muſt be taken 
into the account when they make their objections againſt Providence, 
or all their arguments ſignify nothing. As for inſtance : 

It is not enough for them to ſay, and to prove too, that there are 
ſuch difficulties in Providence (for the difficulties of Providence are 
their great objection) as no man can give a reaſonable account of, but 
that there are ſuch difficulties as infinite Wiſdom itſelf cannot account 
for: for though there may be many difficulties which we cannot par- 
ticularly anſwer, (as all wiſe men acknowledge that there are), yet un- 
leſs they can poſitively prove that infinite Wiſdom itſelf cannot an- 
ſwer theſe difficulties, the world may ſtill be governed by an infinitely 
wiſe Being: and it is demonſtrable that they can never prove this; 
for nothing leſs than infinite Wiſdom can tell what infinite Wiſdom 
knows, and what difficulties it can anſwer: which ſhows how vain all 
theſe arguments againſt Providence are, which at laſt reſolve them- 
ſelves into the ignorance of human underſtandings; that there is no 
Providence, becauſe we ſee ſuch things done in the world, which, for 
ought we know, infinite Wiſdom can give very wiſe reaſons for, but 
we cannot. | 

Thus, to come to the buſineſs in hand: it is not enough to prove 
that there are ſuch difficulties in Providence as we can give no ac- 
count of, if there be no other life after this; but they muſt poſitively 
prove that there are ſuch difficulties as the next world can give 20 
account of, 

All men muſt acknowledge this to be very reaſonable: for if there 
be another life after this, it is evident that the reaſons of Providence 
muſt in many caſes be wholly fetched from the other world. If ve 
muſt live in another world when we remove out of this, then this bis 
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s but one ſhort ſcene of Providence; and the government of mankind 
in this world is chiefly in order to the next; and then the reaſons of 
God's government alſo muſt relate to the next world. And if we muſt 
jacdge of the Providence of God by its relation to the next world, it 
wil vive a general anſwer to all the difficulties of Providence, and 
| give es a ſatisfactory reaſon why we muſt not expect to underſtand all 
| the particular paſſages of Providence in this world. N 
| The general anſwer is this; that all the ſeeming irregularities of 
Providence in this world will be reftified in the next; and when we 
| ſee this done, we hall then ſee the wiſdom of what we now call the 
| irregular and eccentric motions of Providence. It is certain this 
| be ſo; and no man can prove it cannot be ſo : and if we had no other 
evidence for it, the reaſon and nature of things, upon the ſuppoſition 
| of the other world, makes it highly probable that it will be ſo. - 
All men who believe another world believe alſo that good men ſhall 
be greatly rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed in the next life: and we 
| Chriſtians are aſſured that it ſhall be fo by the exprefs revelations of 
| Scripture; that good men ſhall be eternally rewarded in heaven, and 
dad men eternally puniſhed in hell- fire. And it is wonderful to me that 
| 2ny Chriſtians who profeſs to believe this ſhould puzzle themſelves about 
| the difficulties of Providence; for what difficulties are there which cter- 
kal happineſs and eternal miſeries will not anſwer ? 
The great proſperity of bad men, eſpecially when they openly defy 
| God and religion, and oppreſs all within their power, and perſecute 
| tae true difciples of Chriſt, and do all the miſchief they can in the 
world, and the poverty and diſgrace, perſecutions and ſufferings of 
good men, are thought great difficulties ia Providence: but could 
theſe objeRors but look into the next world and ſee Dives tormented 
in fames, and hear him beg only for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue; could they fee Lazarus in Abraham's boſom no longer beg- 
ging an alms, but entertained with all the delights of Paradiſe; could 
dae ſee the puniſhments of tyrants, perſecutors, and oppreſſors, and 
the glorious crowns of martyrs; would they then any longer complain 
Providence? would they think God too kind to bad men, or too hard 
a2 terere to the good ? 

|: the final rewards and puniſhments of good and bad men are re- 
ſerred for the next world, there is no difficulty at all in the proſperity 
© 15me bad men, and the afffictions of the good, in this world: for they 
277 nat intended ſo much for rewards and puniſhments as for methods 
©: cifcipline and government; that the juſtice of God is not ſo much 
Cncerned in it as the wiſdom of Providence; which we, who know 
0: what belongs to the government of the world, are very unſit judges 
. This leaves room for God, as his own igfiaite wiidom ſhall di- 
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rect, to exerciſe great patience and long-ſuffering towards bad men, 
to make them the minifters and executioners of his vengeance upon a 
wicked world, or to lead them to repentance; and to correct the fins 
and follies of good men, to rectify the temper of their minds, to go- 
vern their paſſions, to exerciſe and improve their graces and virtues: 
in a word, to make bad men good, and to make good men better ; and 
to ſerve the wiſe ends of his government and providence by both, 

So that the belief of another world gives a general anſwer to all 
the difficulties of Providence: and it does not become a Chriſtian to 
call any thing a difficulty in Providence which the other world will 
anſwer. That there are ſuch difficulties as we can give no account 
of without another life we all acknowledge, and know that it muſt be 
ſo: for it this life have a relation to the next, the reaſons of Provi- 
dence in many caſes muſt of neceſſity be fetched from the next world, 
And therefore, when an Athieſt diſputes with a Chriſtian againſt Pro- 
vidence, if he will ſay any thing to the purpoſe, he mult diſpute againſt 
Providence upon the ſuppoſition of another life, and prove that the 
eternal rewards and puniſhments of the next world cannot vindicate 
the wiſdom and juſtice of Providence in this. This is the true ſtate 
of the controverſy; and brings them to this iſſue, and they will find 
little to ſay which will give any trouble to a wiſe man to anſwer, 

But, after all, we muſt confeſs that we know ſo little of the other 
world that it is impoſlible for us to give a particular reaſon of every 
paſſage of Providence which relates to the next world. 

I ſay, which relates to the next world, which are the greateſt diffi- 
culties of all to good men. The belief of another life will anſwer all 
the difficulties of Providence which concern this life, but thoſe difficul- 
ties which concern the ſtate of the other world it cannot anſwer; but 
then there is a plain reaſon why we cannot anſwer ſuch difficulties, viz, 
becauſe we do not know enough of the ſtate of the other world to ſay 
any thing to them; and, therefore, we ought not to trouble ourſelves 
about them here, but to ſtay tul we come into the next world, and then 
it is very probable they will be no difficulties, 

I ſhall inſtance in one very great one, and that is, the ſtate of reli 
gion in this world, which is no objection againſt Providence with re- 
ſped to this life, but the whole difficulty of it relates to the next life, 
That, ſince all men have immortal ſouls, and muſt be happy or miſer- 
able for ever, God ſhovld, for ſo many ages, ſuffer the whole world, 
excepting the Jews, to live in ignorance, and in Pagan idolatry and 
ſupei ſtition: that Chriſt came ſo late into the world to reveal the true 


God, and to publiſh the goſpel unto them; and that ſo great a part of 


the world ſtill are Pagans and Mahometans; nay, that ſo little a part 
of the Chriſtian world retain the true faith and worſhip of Chriſt 
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| This is ten thouſand. times a greater difficulty than any preſent evils 

and calamities, becauſe the conſequences of it reach to eternity. 5 
But then the whole difficulty is no more than this, that we know 
not what the condition of ſuch men is in the other world who lived 
in invincible ignorance of the true God, and of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
in this. This we confeſs we do not know, but believe ſo well of God, 
that we are verily perſuaded, could we ſee what their late is in the 
other world, we ſhould ſee no reaſon to quarrel with the juſtice or 


goodneſs of God upon their account. And have we any reaſon then 


to quarrel with God only becauſe we know not how he deals with the 
ignorant Heathens in the next world? If we knew how God dealt with 


theſe men, and knew that he dealt hardly by them, as far as we could 


judge, this would be a difficulty: but what difficulty is there in know- 
ing nothing of the matter? for if we know nothing of it, we ought to 
| ſay and judge nothing of it neither. Men mult be very much inclined 
to quarrel with God, who will raiſe objections from what they con- 
ſeſs they know nothing of. And yet I cannot gueſs how they ſhould 
know any thing of the ſtate of ignorant Heathens in the next world, 


lince the Scripture ſays nothing of it; and yet this can be known only 


by revelation, for we cannot look into the other world. 


The plain truth of the caſe is this: Some men, without any autho- 


| rity of Scripture, confidently affirm that ignorant Heathens thall ſuf- 


fer the ſame condemnation which Chritt has threatened againſt wilful 
infidels and wicked Chriſtians; and then it may well be thought a 
great difficulty that God ſhould as ſeverely punilh men for not know- 
ing Chrilt, when he was never preached to them, and they had no other 
pothble way of knowing him, as he will puniſh thote who have had the 
goſpel of Chriſt preached to them, but retuſed to believe in him, or 


and I ſhould think it much more ſafe for ourſelves, and much more 
honourable for God, to confeſs our ignorance of ſuch matters as we 
bave no poſſible way to know, and to refer all ſuch unknown cates to 
the wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of God, than to pretend to know 
what we cannot know, and from thence to raiſe ſuch objections as we 
cannot anſwer. | 

Whatever difficulties immediately relate to the ſtate cf the other 
world, we muſt be content that they {hould remain difficulties till we go 
thither for we know ſo little in particular about the other world, that 
it is impoſſible we ſhould be able either to ſatisfy ourſelves or others 
in ſuch matters. But theſe are not properly difficulties in Providence; 


tor they do not ſo much concern che government of this world as of 


the next, | 
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have profeſſed the faith of Chriſt, but lived very wickedly. This, L. 
confels, is a great difficulty; but it is a difficulty of their own making: 
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Thus I have at large ſhown, not only that the abſolute power of 0 
God makes him unaccountable, as the Sovereign Lord of the world; t 
but that his infinite wiſdom 1s above the comprehenſion of our nar. - 
row underſtandings. He is not bound to give an account of all the y 
wiſe deſigns of his Providence, and we are not capable of receiving it, h 

This indeed is ſo plain at the firſt hearing, to all men who believe f 
God to be infinitely wiſe, and are ſenſible of their on ignorance, that 
J thould have been aſhamed to have inſiſted ſo long on it, did not all 


men know, who know any thing of this diſpute, that moſt of the ob- T 
jections againſt Providence are wholly owing to this cauſe, that men ] 
will not allow God to do what they cannot underſtand. And the beſt © 
way [I can take to teach theſe men more modeſty in cenſuring Provi- 0 
dence is to ſhow them particularly, that if God governs the world «: 
wiſely, there are a thouſand things which they mult of neceſſity be ig- a1 
norant of; and then it can be no objection againſt the wiſdom, juſtice, p 
and goodneſs, of God in governing the world that they cannot, in re 
many caſes, give a ſatisfactory account of the particular reaſons of Pro- 6 
vidence. * 7 
V. Let us now inquire in what caſes this is a reaſonable anſwer to th 
all the difficulties of Providence, That God “ giveth no account of his V 
© matters ;” that the judgmenis of God are unſearchable, and his ſo 
© ways paſt finding out:“ And there is great reaſon for this inquiry, ri 
that no man may preſume to attribute any thing to God which can 6c 
never be reconciled with the common notions of good and evil, jult 6 
and vnjult; upon this pretence. that the ways and jadgments of God 6 
are unſeaychable and unaccountable, and that we ought not to demand fr 
a reaſon for them, | hi 
T hat there are ſuch men in the world, is ſufficiently known to thoſe th 
who underitand any thing of ſome modern controverſies in religion, 6 
I need inſtance at preſent only in the doctrine of eternal and abſolute 6 
election and reprobation, on which a great many other ſuch like un- 
accountable doctrines depend: that God created the far greateſt part ve 
of mankind on purpoſe to make them eternally miſerable; or at lealt, co 
as others ſtate it, that he ordered and decreed, or (which is the ſame gr 
thing) effectually permitted the ſin and fall of Adam, that he might for 
glorify his mercy in chuſing ſome few out of the corrupted mals of me 
mankind to be veſſels of glory, and to glorify his juſtice in the eternal pl: 
puniſhment of all others, even of reprobated infants, as involved in the (s 


i guilt of Adam's ſin. Now thus far, I confeſs, they are in the right, 6 
ii that theſe are very unaccountable doctrines; for to make creatures on 
i purpoſe to make them miſerable is contrary to all the notions we have Je 
i of juſt and good. F 

\ But though we readily confeſs that the ways and judgments of God 
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are unſearchable, yet men muſt not think (upon this pretence) to at- 
tribute what they pleaſe to God, how abſurd, uareaſonable, unjuſt, ſo- 


ever it be, and then ſhelter themſelves againſt all objections, by reſol- 


ving all into the unaccountable will and pleaſure of God ; for God 
has no ſuch unaccountable will as this is, to do ſuch things as mani- 
feſtly contradict all the notions which mankind have of good and evil. 

We find in Scripture, that God abhors all ſuch imputations as theſe, 
as infinitely injurious to him, and appeals to the common notions of 
what is juſt and equal to juſtify the general rules of his Providence. 
The whole eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel is a plain proof of this, where 


| God complains of that proverb, as reflecting upon the juſtice and equity 


of his Providence; © The fathers have eaten four grapes, and the 
* children's teeth are ſet on edge,” ver. 2. ; that is, that the children 
are puniſhed for the fins of their fathers, How unreaſonable an im- 


putation this is God proves from that equal right which he hath in pa- 


rents and children, which will not admit of ſuch partiality : “ Behold, 


all fouls are mine; as the ſoul of the father, ſo alſo the ſoul of the 


& ſon is mine; the ſoul that ſinneth, it thall die,” ver. 4. And declares 
this to be the general rule of his Providence, that a good man, who does 
what is juſt and right, ſhall ſurely live; and that if he beget a wicked 
ſon, his ſon ſhall turely die; and if this wicked ſon beget a juſt and 
righteous ſon, he ſhall live: The ſon ſhall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither ſhall the father bear the iniquity of the ſon; the righ- 
% teouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon him, and the wickedneſs of 
* the wicked ſhall be upon him,“ ver. 20.: that if the wicked man turn 


from his wickedneſs, he ſhall live; and if the righteous man turn from 


his righteouſneſs, he ſhall die; and appeals to them to judge whether 
this be not equal: Yet ye ſay, The way of the Lord is not equal. Hear 
* now, O houſe of Iſrael, Are not my ways equal? are not your ways 
* unequal ?” ver. 25, 29. , 

This plainly proves, that all the adminiſtrations of Providence are 
very juſt and equal; and that to attribute any thing to God which 
contradicts the common notion of juſtice and righteouſneſs is a very 
great reproach to him, and is thought ſo by God himſelf : and, there- 
fore, when the prophet Jeremiah complained of the proſperity of bad 
men, as a great difficulty in Providence, he lays this down in the firſt 
place as an unſhaken principle, that God is very juſt and righteous : 
* Righteous art thou, O Lord, when | plead with thee; yet let me talk 
with thee of thy judgments : Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
on proſper ? wherefore are all they happy that deal very treacherouſly?” 

er. Ni. f. | 

This very complaint, that there are great difficulties in Providence, 
that © the ways and judgments of God are unſearchable, and pall find- 
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„ing out,” is a plain proof that all mankind expect from God that he 
thould govern the world with great juſtice and equity; for otherwiſe, 
(though ſuch a Providence itſelf would be a great difficulty), there 
could be no difficulties in Providence if God were not, by the holineſ; 
and juſtice of his own nature, obliged to obſerve the eternal and im. 
mutable laws of juſtice and righteouſneſs in governing the world; for, 
upon this ſuppoſition, what could the nnaccountable difficulties of Pro- 
vidence be? Is it that we obſerve ſuch events as we know not how to 
reconcile with the common rules of juſtice? and what then? This is 
no difficulty nor unaccountable if God obſerves no rules of juſtice in 
his government, if he act by ſuch an unaccountable will as has no law 
or rule, by ſuch a will as regards not what we call right and juſt, but 
makes every thing juſt it wills. 

The difficulty and unſearchableneſs of Providence conſiſts not in the 
rules of Providence but in the events; not in reconciling the rules of 
Providence to the common notions of jultice and righteouſneſs, but in 
reconciling tome events to the acknowledged juſtice and righteouſneſ; 
of God's government. This is the Atheiſts? obje ction againſt God's 
governing the world, becauſe they think that the world is not juſtly 
and wilely governed; and though we can vindicate the Providence ot 
God, notwithſtanding a great many difficult and unaccountable events 
which the Atheiſts object, yet we can never vindicate the Providence 
of God againſt unjuſt and arbitrary rules of government, which the 
reaſon of all mankind concludes to be arbitrary and unjuſt. As for 
inſtance : | 

Though we ſee good men afflicted, and wicked men proſperous, and 

it may be can give no particular account why this good man is afflid- 
ed, and juch a wicked man proſperous, yet we can vindicate the wil- 
dom and juſtice of Providence notwithſtanding this; and the unſearch- 
able wiſdom of Godis a good anſwer to it. But ſhould any man tum 
this into a rule of Providence, that by the ſovereign and unaceountabe 
will of God ſome good men {hail be finally miſerable, and ſome bad 
men ſhall be finally happy, this we can never vindicate, be cauleit 
contradicts the common notions of juſtice and righteouſneſs; and tho 
we cannot always judge of the righteouſneſs and juſtice of a particular 
event, yet we can judge of the rules and abſtracted notions of jullice 
and righteouſneſs. 

Thus God had often threatened the Jews, that he would viſit on 
them not only their own tins, but the iniquities of their fathers; which, 
in ſome caſes may be very wile and juſt; of which more hereaf-er 
but when, by an ignorant or ſpiteful miſtake, they turned this into 48 
unjuſt proverb, (which all men acknowledge to be unjuſt), God decla- 
red his abhorrence of it:“ What mean ye that ye uſe this proverb 
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« concerning the land of Iſrael, ſaying, The fathers have eaten ſour 
« grapes, and the children's teeth are ſet on edge?” Ezek. xviii. 2.; as 
it children, who had never eaten ſour grapes themſelves ſhould 
have their teeth ſet on edge by their fathers' eating them; that is, 
that thoſe who had not deſerved to be puniſhed for their own fins, 
ſhould yet be puniſhed for their fathers fins : this appears manifeſtly 
unjuſt, and God himſelf rejects it as a reproachto his Providence. And 
how difficult ſoever ſome paſſages of Providence may be, we muſt own 
no rules of Providence which are manifeſtly unjuſt. 

Thus it is too certain, that much the greateſt part of mankind will 
be finally miſerable; and this is very reconcileable to the juſtice of 
God, if the greateſt part of mankind are very wicked, and deſerve to 
be miſerable: but to ſay that God created the greateſt part of man- 
kind, nay, that he'created any one man under the abſolute decree of 
reprobation ; that he made them to make them miſerable, can never 
be juſtified by the unaccountable will and pleaſure of God; becauſe 
it is notoriouſly unjuſt, if mankind are competent judges of what is 
juſt and unjuſt, | 

The ſum is this: That the Providence of God is unſearchable, in- 
comprehenſible, unaccountable, is no reaſon to attribute any thing to 
God, which, when reduced into abſtracted notions, and gencral rules 
of action, is notoriouſly unjuſt ; but the true ule of it is to reverence 
the judgments of God, and not to charge any particular events of 
Providence with injuſtice merely becauſe we do not underſtand the 
reaſons of them. The general notions and rules of juſtice are not 


| unaccountable things, for we underſtand very well what they are, for 


juſtice is the ſame thing in God and men; but the unſearchable wiſ- 
dom of God can do a great many things wiſely and juſtly which our 
narrow minds cannot comprehend the wiſdom and juſtice of. Now, 
this makes infinite wiſdom a ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould acquieſce 
in the wiſdom and juſtice of Providence, notwithſtanding ſuch events 
as we cannot underſtand the reaſons of : but an vnaccountable will, 
which acts by no rules of juſtice, as far as we can underſtand what 
jnſtice means, can give no reaſonable ſatisfaction to any man; for it is 
no reaſon to be ſatisfied with Providence, that God does ſuch thin 
by 2 ſovereign and arbitrary will, as the reaſon of mankind condemns 
as unjuſt; for this does not anſwer our complaints, but juſtifies them. 
This is all the Atheiſt endeavours to prove, and all that he deſires 
ſuould be granted him, to confate the belief of a Ged and a Provi- 
dence. . That God does ſuch things as we can give no ſatisfactory ac- 
count of does him little ſervice, becauſe the unſearchable wiſdom of 
God anſwers ſuch difficulties : but if we will grant him, that God 
acts by ſuch rules as all men who judge impartially, according to the 
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natural notions, and the natural ſenſe which we have of juſtice, muſt 
think unjuſt, this is what he would have; and he will give us leave to 
talk as much as we pleaſe of the arbitrary and ſovereign will of God, 
but he will believe no ſuch God; for this is not the natural notion of 
a God to be arbitrary, but to be good and juſt: and to ſay that God 
is good and juſt, but not good and juſt as men underitand goodneſs 
and juſtice, is to ſay, that we have no natural notion of the goodneſs 


and juſtice of God, and then we can have no natural notion of a God; 


for if the natural notion of a God is, that he is juſt and good, it ſeems 
hard to think that we ſhould have a natural notion of a good and 
juſt God, without having any natural notion what his juſtice and 
goodneſs is; but, inſtead of that, ſhould have ſuch natural notions of 


juſtice and goodneſs, as (if we believe what ſome men ſay of God) 


can never be reconciled with his being juſt and good. 

This, then, muſt be laid down as a ſtanding rule, that we muſt never 
attribute any thing to God which contradicts the natural notions 
which we have of juſtice and goodneſs, under a pretence that God is 
vnaccountable, and his ways and judgments unſearchable : for it is not 
the will of God (which is always directed by goodneſs and juſtice) that 
is unaccountable, but his wiſdom ; not the ſtanding rules of his Pro. 
vidence, which are nothing elſe but perfe& and unerring juſtice and 
goodneſs, but the application of particular events to theſe rules. And 
having premiſed this by way of caution, I come now more particu- 
larly to conſider in what caſe this is a reaſonable anſwer to all the dit- 
ficulties of Providence. 7 

1. Now, in the firſt place, I obſerve in general, that the unſearch- 
ableneſs of the Divine Wiſdom in governing the world is a reaſonable 
anſwer to all difficulties which have no intrinſic or eſſential evil in 
them. Whatever we ſee done in the world, if it be poſſible to imagine 
any caſes or circumſtances wherein ſuch a thing may be wiſely and 
juſtly done, we have reaſon to believe that the infinite wiſdom of God 
had wiſe and juſt reaſons for doing it, though we know not what they 
are. For is it not great perverſeneſs to charge God with doing ſuch 
things unjuſtly, as it is poſſible might be done tor wiſe and juſt reaſons! 
and yet I challenge all the Atheiſts in the world to name me any one 
thing which ever God did that could not poſſibly, in no caſes or cir- 
cumſtances whatſoever, be wiſely and juſtly done. 

The difficulties of Providence do not conſiſt merely in external events, 
for all external events may be good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, with reſped 
to their different circumitances of time, or place, or perſon, and the 
like; and, therefore, when we ſee any thing happen which, as far as ve 
apprehend the caſe, ſeems a difficulty in Providence ; if altering the 


caſe would anſwer the difficulty, it is only ſuppoſing that God ſees 
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the caſe to be otherwiſe than we apprehend it to be, and the difficulty 
yaniſhes. And is not this very eaſy and natural to ſuppoſe that God 
may know the caſe better than we do? and is it not much more rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that we miſtake the caſe, than to charge the Divine 
Providence with doing any thing hard or unjuſt ? 


But to make you ſenſible of this, I ſhall explain it a little more par- 


ticularly. Moſt of the objeQions againſt Providence relate to the 
good or evil that happens to private men, or to public ſocieties, to 
kingdoms and commonwealths ; ſuch as the . and ſhortneſs of 
our lives, health or ſickneſs, poverty or riches, honour or diſgrace, 
famine, ſword, and peſtilence; or the contrary bleſſings of plenty, 
peace, and a wholeſome air; the changes and revolutions of ſtates and 
empires; the removing kings, and ſetting up kings. Now, what of all 


this is there that God can never wiſely and juſtly do? May not God 
have very wiſe and juſt reaſons for lengthening ſome men's lives, and 


for ſhortening others? for making men rich or poor, honourable or 


vile? for tranſlating kingdoms and empires? for ſending peace or war, 


plenty or famine? And if all theſe things can be wiſely and juſtly 
done, how can the doing of any of theſe things be an objection againſt 
Providence? Yes, you'll ſay, ſuch good or evil events may be wrong 
applied to perſons who do not deſerve them, and then they become 
unjuſt; and ſo you apprehend they many times are; and this is the 
difficulty of Providence. But now, if there be no iniquity in the events 
themſelves, when there are wiſe and juſt reafons for them, why ſhould 
we not rather conclude that there are wiſe reaſons for them, when 
they are ordered and appointed by God? Are not the natural notions 
we have of the Divine Juſtice a ſufficient reaſon to believe that God 
never does any thing but what is juſt? And is not his unſearchable 
wiſdom, which ſees ſuch things as we cannot ſee, a ſufficient reaſon 
to confeſs that God may have wiſe and juſt reaſons for what he does, 
though we know them not? This is enough to ſatisfy all the friends 
of Providence, and to filence its enemies : for if all thoſe events which 
they think hard or unjuſt may be very wiſe and juſt, as the natural 
jultice of God gives us reaſon to believe they are, and as the unſearch- 
able wiſdom of God proves they may be, though we do not ſee the 
wiſdom and juſtice of them ; then it is certain, that what may be wiſe 
and juſt can be no argument agamſt the wiſdom and juſtice of Pro- 
vidence, And when we have ſo many reaſons to believe a Providence, 
ſuch a may be is a reaſonable anſwer to all ſuch difficulties as are 
themſelves no more than may be's. 

2, The unſearchable wiſdom of God is a reaſonable ſatisfaction as 
o all prerogative acts, which we mult ſeek for no other reaſon of but 
'he good will and pleaſure os God. I call thoſe prerogative acts 
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which are the exerciſe of a free and ſovereign will, within the bounds 
of jult and good. The Divine Nature, as infinite as it is, confines itſelf 
within the bounds of juſtice and goodneſs; and the prerogative of 
God, as the abſolute and ſovereign Lord, cannot tranſgreſs thele 


bounds : but there are a great many acts of ſovereignty, relating to 


the free exerciſe of juſtice and goodneſs, which are under the neceſ- 
ſary direction of no law, but are only the free and unaccountable 
choice of a ſovereign will: as in Scripture, God is ſometimes ſaid to 
do ſuch things “ according to his will, according to the good plea- 
* {ure of his will, according to his good pleaſure ;” which always re- 
lates to ſuch prerogative acts, and ſignifies to us, that we mult ſeek no 
farther for the reaſons of ſuch things than the ſovereign will of God; 
as a ſovereign prince, while he keeps within the legal exerciſe of his 
prerogative, needs give no other account of it, but that it is his will 
and pleaſure. 

But there are ſome men who will not be ſo civil to God as they are 
to a ſovereign prince, to take his ſole will and good pleaſure for a ſa- 
tisfactory reaſon of any thing; but quarrel about theſe prerogative 
acts, and aſk a great many fooliſh queſtions, and make a great many 
impertinent objections, even againſt the exerciſe of a free and ſovereign 
goodneſs. 

Now, in truth, this is to deny God the rights of a ſovereign, to de- 
mand a reaſon of him beyond his own will for the acts of pure ſove- 
reignty: but yet I will grant theſe men, that though in all ſuch caſes 
we mult aſk no other reaſon but the mere will of God, yet God never 
does any thing for mere will and pleaſure, in the ſenſe that ſome men 
do, but has always wiſe and hidden reaſons which we cannot com- 
prehend. And though they will not allow the unſearchable wiſdom 
of God a juſt ſatisfaction to other objections, yet methinks, where 
they ought to demand no other reaſon but the will of God, it ſhould 
abundantly fatisfy them to know, that though this will of God is ſove- 
reign and unaccountable, it is always guided by infinite and infallible 
wiidom. 

That you may the better underſtand this, I ſhall give yon ſome in- 
ſtances of it, in the prerogative acts of goodneſs and juſtice, Good- 
neſs indeed is eſſential to the notion of a God; but yet there are ſome 
ſovereign acts of goodneſs which no creature could challenge from 
God, which God might not have done, and yet have been very good: 


and why Godexerciſes ſuch free and prerogative acts of goodneſs mull 


be reſolved wholly into the good pleaſure of his own will. This is 

the account the Scripture gives us of that myſterious goodneſs in the 

redemption of the world by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; which is there- 

fore every where in Scripture called grace, and free grace, and the lere 
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Cod, and the will of God ; as Chriſt tells us, That he came not to do 
* his own will, but the will of him that ſent him,” John v. 30. & vi. 38. 
And the whole economy of our redemption is called “ the purpoſe of 
„ him who worketh all things according to the counſel of his own 
will,” Eph. i. t. And thus is every part of our redemption as our new 
birth ; © Of his own will hath he begotten us,“ James i. 18. The gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt were beſtowed upon the apoſtles © according to his 
« own will,” Heb. ii. 4. God worketh in us both to will and to do 
*« of his good pleaſure,” Phil. ii. 13. All which fignifies no more but 
this, that theſe are ſuch prerogative acts of goodneſs as we mult ſeek 
for no other reaſon of but the ſovereign will and good pleaſure of God. 

Now, in ſuch ſovereign acts of goodneſs as theſe, the time, and man- 
ner, and other circumſtances, and the rules and methods of admini- 
ſtration, are all perfectly free and voluntary, where God has not bound 
up himſelf by covenant and promiſe; and therefore we mult ſatisfy 
ourſelves, that God has very wife reaſons for what he does; but we 
mult not critically examine whether every thing be done in the belt 
manner that we can think on; which would put an end to a great 
many fooliſh inquiries with which men perplex themſelves, and dif- 
parage the myſteries of our ſalvation: As, why God ſent Chrilt into 
the world for the ſalvation of mankind ? Whether there was no other 
poſſible way to ſave ſinners? or whether this were abſolutely the belt ? 
Why God ſent Chriſt ſo late into the world in the laſt days, when it 
grew near its end, and ſo many generations of men had periſhed in ig- 
norance and wickedneſs before his appearance? Why ſo great a part 
of the world to this day have never heard of Chriſt? and a great many 
other ſuch like queſtions as theſe : To all which it is ſufhcient to reply. 
That our redemption by Chriſt is an act of ſovereign grace, and there» 
tore we muſt inquire no farther than the will of God. Had God never 
eat Chriſt iato the world, nor preached the goſpel to any nation, 
we ſhould have had no reaſon to complain; for he did not owe 
ſuch a Saviour to finners; and therefore we have the leſs reaſon 


to complain of the time of his coming into the world, and that his 


goſpel is not univerſally received by mankind. Sovereign grace is 
tree and unaccountable ; and we need not doubt but that ſuch ſtu- 
pendous goodneſs is adminiſtered by as unſearchable wiſdom ; and it 
Is reaſonable: for us to acquieſce in the belief of God's unerring 
wildom, eſpecially in ſuch caſes where we have no right to inquire 
beyond his will. When we receive all from God without bis owing 
us any thing, it is a good anſwer St Paul gives, Who hath firlt gi- 
ven unto him, and it ſhall be recompenſed to him again; for of him, 

and through him, and to him, are all things, to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen.” Row. xi. 35, 36. „ 
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Thus the divine juſtice requires that God ſhould puniſh obſlinate 


and incorrigible ſinners; but then he executes juſtice with a free and 
ſovereign authority; that is, he is not confined to time, and place, and 
manner of puniſhing ſinners, as the inferior miniſters of juſtice are: but 
when men have made themſelves “ vefſels of wrath fitted for deſtruc. 
* tion,” then God may puniſh ſooner or later, publicly or privately, 
and in what manner he pleaſes, without giving any other reaſon for it 
but his own will. God has more reaſons of puniſhing ſinners in this 
world than merely to take-vengeance of their fins; and therefore he 
puniſhes them in ſuch manner as may beſt ſerve the ends of his Provi- 
dence, as may moſt advance his own name and glory, and do moſt 
good in the world, Thus God tells Pharaoh, For this cauſe have! 
« raiſed thee up;“ that is, either advanced thee to the throne, or pre- 
ſerved thy life thus long in the midſt of all the plagues I have brought 
upon thy land; “for to ſhow in thee my power, and that my name 
* may be declared throughout all the earth,” Exod. ix. 16.; that is, 
to take ſuch a remarkable vengeance on thee, as may make all the 
earth confeſs my glory. | 

Would men but allow God the authority of a ſovereign, who can 
fpare and reprieve, nay, pardon, in this world, without the imputation 
of injuſtice, it would anſwer all the cavilling objections againſt Provi- 
dence which relate to the puniſhments of bad men. God might then 
be allowed to execute ſpeedy vengeance upon fome finners, and to de- 
lay the puniſhment of others, and to ſuffer them to be proſperous for 
a great while, without giving any other reaſon for it than his own 
will and pleaſure. God hath always wiſe reaſons for theſe things, 
though we do not always know them; but if the ſovereignty of God 
will juſtify all this without any other reaſon, much more ought we 
to be ſatisfied with what God does, when we know that he executes 
judgment, and reſtrains and puniſhes wickedneſs, and governs bad 
men, with unſearchable wiſdom. 

3- That the ways of God are unſearchable, is a reaſonable anſwer to 
all difficulties which concern ſuch matters as we muſt confeſs to be 
above our underſtanding. I have already given you a great many in- 
ſtances of this nature, which I need not repeat; and indeed he muſt 
be a very ignorant man who is not ſenſible that there is a knowledge 
which is too wonderful for him, which the light of Nature cannot dil- 
cover, and which God has not thought fit to reveal: and is it not 
reaſonable in all ſuch caſes to ſay, that the ways and judgments of 
God are above our knowledge; and to be contented to be ignorant 
of what we cannot know? This I am ſure is the only remedy that 1s 
left us, and the only way to rid our minds of ſuch perplexing difficuÞ 
ties as are owing to our own unavoidable ignorance of things, 
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This is ſufficient to ſhow you that the Providence of God, not only 
as our abſolute Lord, but as the infinite wiſe Governor of the world, 
is, and muſt be unaccountable ; and that this is a very reaſonable an- 
{wer to the difficulties of Providence. And the true uſe of all is, not 
to ſtrive with God, not to quarrel at his Providence, but to reverence 
his unſearchable judgments ; to bear whatever he lays on us with 
patience and ſubmiſſion, and to compoſe our minds to a firm truſt and 
dependence on him in the moſt croſs and threatening events. 

It is thought a great piece of wit to be able to ſtart ſome new ob- 
jections againſt Providence, and to find a great many faults in God's 
government of the world : but beſides the great irreverence to God, 
did ſuch men believe a God, it is a certain proof of the moſt deſpicable 
ipnorance, that they are ignorant to ſuch a degree as not to know 


they are ignorant; for if they did, they would not dare to judge and 
cenſure infinite Wiſdom. 


. 
The Juſtice and Righteouſneſs of PROVIDENCE. 


HE next inquiry is, concerning the Juſtice of the Divine Provi- 

dence. Juſtice and righteouſneſs is eſſential to the notion of a 
God; and therefore, if God governs the world, he muſt govern it 
righteouſly, And this is the great and formidable objection againſt 
Providence, that the world is not governed with juſtice and righteouſ- 
neſs: and could this be evidently and convincingly proved, I would 
allow the conclufion, that then God does not govern the world. But 
| challenge any man, who underſtands what the juſtice of God's go- 
vernment is, to charge the Divine Providence with any one plain and 
notorious act of injuſtice : for the truth is, the ground of all theſe ob- 
jections is an ignorance of the nature of God's government, and of the 
jultice of Providence; and when this is truly (tated, all ſuch objections 
will need no anſwer. 

Juſtice is commonly divided into commutative and diſtributive ju» 
ice : the firſt reſpects men's rights and properties: the ſecond their de- 
ſerts: the firſt conſiſts in giving every man what is his own by ſome 
natural or acquired rights; the ſecond conſiſts in rewarding or puniſh» 


ing men as the nature and quality of their actions deſerve. And upon 


both theſe accounts ſome men impeach the Divine Providence. 

1/7, Becauſe it is too manifeſt that there is a great deal of injuſtice 
done in the world; that a great many men are deprived of their rights 
and properties by fraud, injuſtice, or open violence; and therefore the 
world is not juſtly and righteouſly governed; which they think, in the 
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laſt iſſue, muſt reflect upon the juſtice and righteouſneſs of Providence, 
it God be the ſupreme and ſovereign Lord of the world. 

2dly, 'UVhat rewards and puniſhments are not juſtly and equally dif. 
tributed; that ſome bad men are greatly rewarded, and ſome good 
men greatly puniſhed; which is not reconcileable with the diſtributive 


juſtice of Providence. Now, the plaineſt and ſhorteſt way of anſwering 
theſe, and all ſuch like objections, is to conſider, wherein the juſtice ' 


of Providence conſiſts; and what juſtice requires of God in the govern. 
ment of this lower world; for if God may govern the world very righ- 
teouſly, without doing what ſome men think juſtice requires him to 
do, and without hindering what they think juſtice requires him to hin. 
der, this is a ſufficient vindication of the juſtice of Providence, what. 
ever other objections they may make againſt it. And [I ſhall ſtate this 
as plainly and briefly as | can. X | 

(t.) Firſt, then, | ſuppoſe I may take it for granted, that the juſtice 
of Providence does not conſiſt in hindering all acts of injuſtice and vio- 
lence. There may be great violence and injuſtice committed in the 
world, and yet God may govern the world with great righteouſneſs; 
which is no more than to ſay, that men may be very wicked and un- 
Juſt, and yet God be very juſt. As for God's permitting ſo much evil 
to be committed, that is a greater objection againſt the holineſs than 
againſt the juſtice of Providence, and ſhall be particularly conſidered 
under that head; but the juſtice of Providence does not conſiſt in hin- 
dering men from ſinning, but in puniſhing them when they do. Were 
it unjuſt in God to ſuffer men to do any injuſtice, it would be but a 
very imperfect kind of juſtice to puniſh them for it: for, upon this ſup- 
poſition, the juſtice of puniſhing fin would be founded in the injuſtice 
of permitting it; and God muſt be firſt unjuſt in permitting injuſtice 
before he can be juſt in puniſhing it. Which ſhows how ablurd it 


would be to charge the Providence of God with injuſtice, becauſe 


there are ſo many unjuſt men who do many unjult things. 

(2.) For God may do that very juſtly which men cannot do with. 
out great ivjultice; and therefore men may be very unjuſt and God 
very juſt, As for inſtance: God may very juſtly take away any man's 
eſtate, when no man can do it without injullice. And the caſe is the 
ſame with reſpect to honour, and power, and life itſelf: for God is the 
ſupreme Lord and Proprietor of the world; we are all his, and all that 
we have is his. We may have a right to our lives and liberties, eſtates, 
honours, and power, againſt all human claims; but we have no right 
againſt God: he may give riches, and honours, and power, to whom 
he pleaſes, and take them away again when he ſees fit, without being 
chargeable with any injuſtice: for what he gives, and what he takes 
away, is his own; and may not he do what be will with his own © 
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e, There can be no commutative juſtice, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, | | 

where there is no right but on one fide; for he who has no right can 1. 

if. ſaffer no wrong; and he in whom the whole right is can do no wrong 1 

dd in giving, or taking away, what is his own. And therefore 4 * rights 7 

ve and properties, which are the foundation of commutative juſtice, can "28 
ag be no objection againſt Providence; for no ereature has any legal pro- 11 
ce perty againſt God. The juſtice of Providence does not relate to the 1 
n· rights of creatures, but to the moral and eternal reaſons of things: it 1 
does not conſiſt in defending every man in his legal rights, (which is 30 


the juſtice of human governments), but in rewarding or puniſhing men 
according as they deſerve, or as may beſt ſerve the wiſe ends of God's 
overnment 1n this world. | 
There ſeems to me to be no occaſion for that diſpute, de jure Dei 
in creaturas, What right God has in creatures: for there is no doubt 
but God has an abſolute, unlimited, uncontrollable right in all his 
creatures; they, and all they have, are his, and at his abſolute diſpo- 
ſa]: though it does not hence follow that God may, without any in- 
juſtice, make creatures on purpoſe to make them miſerable; for though 
creatures have no natural rights againſt God, yet the juſtice and good- 
nels of the Divine Nature gives them a moral right ta ſuch uſage as 
they thall deſerve. As for inſtance; that an innocent creatvore ſhould 
not be miſerable; and that thoſe who deſerve well ſhould not be ill 
uſed, But theſe moral rights concern diſtributive juſtice, and reſult 
trom the goodneſs and juſtice of the Divine Nature and government, 
not from the natural rights of creatures. We are as abſolutely at the 
will and diſpoſal of God as ſlaves and vaſſals are at the will of their 
lord; but our ſecurity is, that God can will nothing but what is wiſe, 
and juſt, and good. | 
(3.) From hence it evidently follows, that, in our diſputes about the 
juitice of Providence, we muſt confine our inquiries to diſtributive 
juſtice; that is, we muſt not barely conſider what men have, or what 
they loſe, or what they ſuffer, nor what the immediate and viſible 
cauſes of all this are, whether juſt or unjuſt ; but we muſt conſider 
what proportion there is between their condition and their moral de- 
ſerts, or whether they enjoy or ſuffer any thing which will not ſerve 
the wife and juſt ends of God's government. if men are put into ſuch 
2 condition as they have neither deſerved, nor can make any good 
ule of, or which does not make them inſtruments of the divine Provi- 
dence to ſerve ſome wiſe and good ends, by what means ſoever they 
come into ſuch a condition, it reflects upon the wiſdom and juſtice of 
God, who has the ſapreme diſpoſal of all events. and, by a ſovereign 
authority, allots all men their ſeveral portions and ſtations in the world: 
but let men's condition be what it will, whether they be rich or 
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poor, happy or miſerable, advanced or ruined by injuſtice, oppref. 
fion, and violence, if this be what they deſerved, what they are fit for, 
what the wiſe government of the world requires, it can be no blemiſh 
1 which directs and governs all things with wiſdom and 
uſtice. 
. So that it is no objeQion againſt the juſtice of Providence to ſay 
that there are a great many miſerable people in the world, and a great 
deal of injuſtice daily committed in it; unleſs you can prove that any 
of theſe miſerable people ought not, for wife and juſt reaſons, to ſuffer 
ſuch miſeries, or that any ſuffer by injuſtice what they ought not to 
ſuffer: for if, notwithſtanding all the miſeries that are in the world, 
and all the wickedneſs that is committed in it, no man ſuffers any thing 
but what he deſerves, or what God may wiſely and juſtly infli& on 
him, this abundantly vindicates the wiſdom and juſtice of Providence, 
(4-) But, for the better underſtanding of this, we muſt conſider 
more particularly the nature of God's juſtice, and what acts of juſtice 
the government of this world requires; and how it differs from the 
Juſtice of human governments; the confounding of which has occa+ 
fioned moſt of the objections againſt the juſtice of Providence. 
t. To conſider the nature and exerciſe of God's juſtice. For though 
the general notion of juſtice be the ſame, whether we ſpeak of the ju- 
- ice of God or men, yet the particular acts of juſtice vary, as they do 
even among men, according as their rights and authority differ. Ju- 
ſtice ſignifies to give to every man what is his own, and to take no- 
thing from any man but what is our own; to ſerve ourſelves of other 
men, and to reward or puniſh them as their actions deſerve, and as 
our authority will juſtify: ſo that the particular expreſſions of juſtice 
and righteouſneſs, as exerciſed by different perſons, differ as much as 
the circumſtances of men's fortune and conditions, relations, authori- 
ty, and power, differ. For, when two men do the ſame thing, it may 
be done very juſtly by one and very unjuſtly by the other; becauſe 
one may have a right and authority todo it, and the other have none: 
as a prince or judge may very juſtly execute a criminal, and confiſcate 
his eſtate, which a private man cannot juſtly do. | 
Now, if the difference between a private man and a magiſtrate, be- 
tween a prince and a ſubje&, makes ſuch a vaſt difference in the par- 
_ ticular acts and exerciſe of juſtice and righteouſneſs, as they reſpeRt 
ſuch different ſtates, that vaſt diſproportion which is between God 
and creatures muſt make a much greater difference : that though the 
eneral notion of juſtice and righteouſneſs is the ſame both with re- 
pect to God and men, yet God may do that very juſtly which men 
cannot juſtly do; as a prince may exerciſe ſome acts of juſtice which 3 
private man muſt not do, | 
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J ſhall at preſent only inſtance in God's abſolute dominion and ſove- 
| reignty, and ſhow you, in ſome plain caſes, what a vaſt difference this 
| makes between the juſtice of God and the juſtice of men. Now, God's 
| abſolute dominion gives him right and authority to do whatever is 

conſiſtent with wiſdom and goodneſs: for abſolute dominion is abſo- 
7 lute authority, and abſolate authority makes every thing juſt which 
t is wiſe and good. A limited authority bas a rule, and muſt not do 
| what is wiſe and good againſt its rule of right. No man muſt take 
r away that which 1s another's, and which he has no authority to take 
d away, whatever wiſe and good ends he can ſerve by it. Though it 
„ WE were never ſo apparent that it would be a great kindneſs to the man 
g W himſelf to take away great part of his eſtate, which he uſes ill to op- 
n We preſs his neighbours, and to make himſelf a beaſt; though he doth 
. not deſerve the eſtate he has, nay, deſerves to loſe it; though we could 
er beſtow it upon men who deſerve and would uſe it better, or could 
employ it to excellent uſes for the ſervice of God and of his church, or 
e for the relief of the poor; all theſe wiſe and good purpoſes would 
a- juſtify no man who invades another's rights without a juſt authority. 
| But had any prince ſuch an abſolute authority over the eſtates of all 
; his ſubjects, that he could give or take them away as he pleaſed, then 
| ſuch reaſons as theſe would juſtify the exerciſe of ſuch a ſovereign will 
and power in transferring eltates and properties, and all men would 
allow it to be very juſt and righteous. Now this is the caſe with re- 
ſpect to God, as I obſerved before: for he is the ſole Lord and Pro- 
prietor of the world; and therefore other bounds can be ſet to the 
jult exerciſe of his authority but to do what is wiſe and good + he may 
give or take away any man's eſtate, or honour, or power, whenever 
he can ſerve any wiſe, or juſt, or good, ends by it; for they are all 
but ſeveral truſts: we are but God's ſtewards, and muſt give an ac- 
count of our ſtewardſhip; and if we do not uſe our riches and ho- 
nours well, or when he has no longer any uſe of us, he has as abſo- 
Inte authority to lay us aſide as a lord has to change his Reward when 
| he pleaſes, 

Thus God is the abſolute Lord of all men: we are all his creatures, 
and are in his hands as clay in the hands of a potter; and therefore 
he may deal with us as he pleaſes, and may ſerve the ends of his own 
glory and providence of us as far as his own wiſdom and goodneſs 
will dire, Thus, for inſtance, we think it very unjuſt. in human 
| governments to puniſh a virtuons and innocent man, to ſtrip him of 

his eſtate or honours, to afflict his body, to expoſe him to public ſcorn, 
and confine him to a noiſome priſon, and at laſt to take away his life 
with exquiſite pains and torments: but the ſovereign authority of 
Gcd extends to all this, when he can ſerve his own glory and the wiſe. 
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ends of his grace and providence by it, without doing any real injury 
to his creatures. The wiſdom of God requires that there ſhould be 
very great and excellent reaſons for doing this; and the goodneſs of 
God requires that ſuch good men ſhould be greatly ſupported under 
their ſufferings, and greatly rewarded for them: but then the ſove. 
reignty of God gives him authority to uſe the ſervices of his creatures 
in doing or ſuffering his will. | 

This was the caſe of Job, whom God (exerciſed with great ſuffer. 
ings, to make him an eminent example of faith and patience: but we 
know what was the end of Job, and how greatly God rewarded his 
ſufferings ; though Job himſelf, while he was under theſe ſufferings, 
knew not what other account to give of them, but to reſolve all into 
the ſovereign will and pleaſure of God. The Lord gave, and the 
% Lord hath taken away, and bleſſed be the name of the Lord.” And, 
« Shall we receive good at the hands of God, and ſhall we not receive 
tc evil?” Which indeed is anſwer enough to all fuch caſes, while we 
have an implicit faith in the wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence. 
Thus God dealt with Joſeph, made him the inſtrument of tranſ- 
planting his father and all his family into Egypt, and rewarded his 
ſufferings by advancing him to Pharaoh's throne. 
Nay, thus God dealt with Chriſt himſelf, who, as man, was perfect 


and innocent, who did no evil, neither was any guile found in his. 


% mouth; who went about doing good,” and was obedient to his 
Father's will in all things; and yet him God delivered into the hands 
of ſinners, to ſuffer an ignomir. uus and painful death for the redemp- 
tion of the world, And the ſovereignty of God will juſtify the greatelt 
ſufferings of the moſt innocent men, when they ſerve ſuch admirable 
ends, and are ſo greatly rewarded. 

And thus God has dealt with ſome of the beſt men that ever lived 
in the world; witneſs the ſufferings of prophets, and of other good 
men under the Old Teſtament, and of the apoſtles and martyrs cf 
Chriſt, who have trod in the ſteps of their Lord; who have ſuffered 
with him, that they might be glorified together. I know not what 
the ſovereignty of God ſigniſies, if he may not ſerve the wiſe ends of 
his grace and providence even by the ſufferings of his creatures, when 
ſuch ſufferings, how uneaty and grievous ſoever they are at preſent, 
ſhall turn to their much greater good; when they ſhall be ſo greatly 
rewarded, that good men themſelves ſhall think the reward an abun- 
dant recompenſe for their ſufferings, and glory in thoſe very ſufferings 
Which will have ſo great a reward. | 

Thus let us conſider God as the ſupreme and abſolute Judge of the 
world, Now, a ſovereign and abſolute judge muſt do that which 15 
juſt, but he is tied up by no rules or formalities of law, as inferior mi 
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niſters of jultice are; if he reward the good, and puniſh the wicked, 


he may do it at what time, and in what manner, he pleaſes; he is 


under no rule but his own ſovereign will and wiſdom, When men 
have deſerved puniſhment, he may ſpare them as long, or execute ven- 
geance on them as ſoon, as he fees fit; for he is the abſolute judge of 
time, and place, and other circumſtances of executing judgment: this 
prerogative all ſovereign princes challenge, and it is, indeed, an inſe- 
parable right of ſovereignty. 

So that it is no reaſonable objection againſt the juſtice of Providence 
that God does not immediately reward all great and virtuous actions, 
nor immediately punith wickedneſs : for a ſovereign juſtice is under 
no obligation to do this. All that we can expect from the Divine 
Juſtice is, that good men ſhall be rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed; 
and that, whenever God does reward or punith, good men ſhall have 
no reaſon to complain that their reward was delayed, nor bid H] to 
glory in the long delays of puniſhments, but the greatneſs of che re- 
wards or puniſhments ſhall recompenſe for all delays ; for then God 


is juſt in rewarding good men, and puniſhing the wicked, how long 


ſoever he delay either, Sovereign Juſtice-is not confined to time; and 


| when the ſufferings of good men who deſerve a reward, and the pro- 


ſperity of bad men who deſerve puniſhment, and the delays cf both 
are taken into the account, God is very juſt and righteous, how long 
ſoever he delay to reward or puniſh, 

From what I have now diſcourſed concerning the ſovereignty of 
the Divine Juſtice you may eaſily obſerve, that all the objections 
agaiuſt the juſtice of Providence have no other foundation but our 
ignorance of the nature of God's juſtice; we meaſure the juſtice of 
Providence by the rules of juſtice among men, without conſidering 
that God is the ſovereign Lord of the world, and therefore has a right 
and authority ſuperior to men, and therefore a ſuperior juſtice too. 

t is unjaſt for men to deprive one another of their juſt and legal 
rights; and, therefore, they think this a reflection on the juſtice of Pro- 
vidence too, when men ſuffer wrongfully: but no man has any right 
againſt God, who is the ſole proprietor of the world; and, therefore, 
he may give, and he may take away, he may ſet up, and pull down, 
and do whatſoever pleaſeth him both in heaven and in earth. 

t is unjuſt for men to afflict and oppreſs the innocent and virtuous, 
or to encourage and proſper the wicked; and, therefore, they com- 
plain againſt Providence too when good men ſuffer, and the wicked 
are proſperous ; but God has an abſolute right to the ſervice of all 
his creatures, both of good and bad men; and if he can ſerve the wiſe 
ends of his grace and providence by the ſufferings of good men, or 
by the proſperity of the wicked, (and when he has no farther uſe of 
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their ſervices, rewards or puniſhes them according as they deſerye), 
the ſovereignty of God will juſtify the preſent ſufferings of good men, 
and proſperity of the wicked; and their final rewards and puniſhments 
will vindicate his juſtice. 5 

2. But, for a fuller vindication of the juſtice of Providence, we muſt 
conſider the nature of God's government of this lower world, and 
what acts of juſtice the preſent government of the world requires 
The juſtice of government muſt be proportioned to the nature and 
ends of government; for all acts of juſtice are not proper at all times: 
and it is no reproach to the juſtice of Providence if God do not exer- 
ciſe ſuch acts of juſtice as are not proper for the preſent ſtate of the 
world; for juſtice is rectitude, and what is not right and fit, in ſuch a 
ſtate of things, is not juſt, 

The great objection againſt the juſtice of Providence is, that all 
good men are not rewarded, nor all bad men puniſhed, according to 
their deſerts in this world; but this is no objection againſt the Divine 
Juſtice to thoſe who believe that there 1s another world, where all 
good men ſhall be rewarded, and all wicked men puniſhed ; for if all 
good and bad men ſhall be finally rewarded and puniſhed according 
to their works, this is a ſufficient vindication of the juſtice of God. 

And as for the juſtice of Providence, though every good man is not 
rewarded, nor every bad man puniſhed, in this world, this is no reaſon - 
able objection, if the (tate of this world will not admit of ſuch a ſtrid 
and exact juſtice, Now, not to take notice at preſent of what is com- 
monly ſaid upon this occaſion, and what I have formerly diſcourſed 
more largely, that this world is not the place of judgment, but a ſtate 
of trial, probation, and diſcipline, where good men many times ſuffer, 
not ſo much in puniſhment of their ſins, as to exerciſe their faith and 
patience, and to brighten their virtues, and to prepare them for greater 
rewards ; and bad men are proſperous, to lead them to repentance, or 
to make them inſtruments of the divine Providence in chaſtiſing the 
wickedneſs of other men, or the more remarkable examples of the di- 
vine juſtice and vengeance in their final ruin: I fay, not to take notice 
of theſe things now, [I ſhall only obferve, that the juſtice of Providence1s 
nothing elſe but the juſtice of government, which, in the nature of the 
thing, mult be diſtinguiſhed from the juſtice of the final judgment. 

Now, to govern the world does not fignify to deltroy it; but to 
uphold and preſerve it, and to continue a ſucceſſion of men in it, 
and to keep it in as good order as the preſent ſtate of things will 
admit. The Providence of God is that provident care which he 
takes of all his creatures, while he thinks fit to preſerve this pre- 
ſent frame of the world; but to deſtroy the world is not proper} 
an act of Providence, but of judgment: and yet if we conſider the cor 
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rupt and degenerate ſtate of the world, did the juſtice of Providence 
require God to puniſh all bad men according to their deſerts, he mult 
deſtroy far the greatelt part of mankind in every age : this earth would 
ſoon be little better than a deſolate wilderneſs, if none but good men 
were ſuffered to live in it: but this kind of juſtice God has renoun- 
ced ever ſince the univerſal deluge. He then, indeed, exerciſed ſuch 
a terrible juſtice and vengeance as ſome men think can be the ouly 


proof of a Providence: he deſtroyed the whole world by water, ex- 


cepting Noah and his ſons, whom he preſerved in the ark, but he promi- 
ſed that he would never do ſo again, notwithitanding the great wicked- 


| nels of mankind; ** The Lord faid in his heart, I will not again curſe 


the ground any more for man's ſake; for the imagination of man's 
« heart is evil from his youth; neither will | again ſmite any more 
« every living thing, as I have done. While the earth remaineth, 
« ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer and win» 
ter, and day and night, ſhall not ceaſe,” Ger. viii. 21, 22.; ſo that 
God will no more deſtroy the world, nor all the wicked inhabitants of 
it, till the day of judgment; and then it is certain that all wicked men 
cannot be puniſhed according to their deſerts in this world, 

The juſtice of Providence then does not conſiſt in rooting all bad 
men out of the world, or in making them all miſerable in it or in re- 
warding all good men with temporal felicity, which, conſidering the 
preſent tate of the world, cannot be done without conſtant miracles, 
and the viſible interpoſition of a Divine Power; for when bad men are 
ſo much the greater numbers, they will have the greateſt ſhare and in- 
tereſt in this world; but the care of Providence is to govern bad men, 


and to protect the good; to reſtrain and govern the luſts and paſſions of 


bad men; to make them the inſtruments and executioners of his juſt 
vengeance on one another; and to make ſome of them, in every age, 
notorious examples of his juſtice, to keep the world in awe, and to a- 
waken in them a due ſenſe and reverence of the Divine Power; and fo 
correct and chaſtiſe the miſcarriages of good men, and to exerciſe their 
graces and virtues. The jultice of Providence conſiſts in this, not that 
all good men ſhall be proſperous in this world, and all bad men wiſer- 
able; but that, notwithſtanding all the wickedneſs that is in the world, 
the world is kept in tolerable order, and is a tolerable place to live in; 
and that bad men are as often puniſhed, and good men as often reward- 
ed, as the government of this world requires; that no man ſuffers any 
thing but, what he deſerves, and what God ſees good for him, if he 
will make a wiſe uſe of it; and that, how proſperous ſoever bad men 
are, there are few of them go out of the world without ſome marks and 
tokens of a Divine vengeance, though not always ſo remarkable as to 


be obſerved by the world, 
O 2 
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The ſum is this; God is very juſt in his government of the world, 
but the government of the world does not require the ſame acts of ju. 
ſtice that the final judgment of mankind does. And if we do but con- 
ſider the nature of the Divine Juſtice, (which is the juſtice of a ſove. 
reign and abſolute Lord), and the difference between the juſtice of 
Providence and of the final judgment, that is, between God's govern. 
ing and judging the world, we ſhall eaſily anſwer all the objections 
againſt the juſtice of Providence. | 

This [ take to be a full and true account of the juſtice of Providence, 
and to agree very exactly with the actual adminiſtration of Providence; 
for it is manifeſt that all good men are not rewarded, nor all wicked 
men punithed, in this world; that a righteous cauſe is ſometimes op- 
preſſed, and that oppreſſion and injuſtice is very often proſperous; 
which mult needs appear a great difficulty to thoſe who make no dil. 
ference between the juſtice of God and men; who think that the juſtice 
of Providence is as much concerned to defend all men's rights and pro- 
perties as the juſtice of a prince is. This makes them quarrel againſt 
Providence when they are hardly and unjuſtly uſed by men, and ſo 
blinds their minds that they ſee not the true reaſons why God af- 
flicts them, and neither reverence his judgments nor make a wiſe uſe 
of them. 

The reaſons of this ſeern very plain. The only queſtion is, how it 
agrees with that account which the Scripture gives of God's juſtice 
and righteouſneſs? for the righteouſneſs of God is repreſented in 
Scripture by loving righteouſneſs, and favouring a righteous cauſe, 
Thus P/al. xi. 7. The righteous Lord loveth righteouſneſs, and his 
„ countenance doth behold the upright.” And the Pſalmiſt very often 
encourages himſelf to expect the Divine favour and protection from 
his own-innocence and integrity, and the righteouſneſs of his caule : 
Pſal. xxxv. 19. Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully re- 
joice over me; neither let them wink with the eye that hate me 
*© without a cauſe. —Stir up thyſelf, and awake to my judgment, even 
« to my cauſe, my God, and my Lord. Judge me, O God, accord: 
«© ing to thy righteouſneſs, and let them not rejoice over me: let them 
© be aſhamed and brought to confuſion together that rejoice at m 
% hurt, Let them be clothed with ſhame and diſhonour that mag: 
„ nify themſelves againſt me. Let them ſhout for joy, and be glad, 
© that favour my righteous cauſe ; yea, let them fay continually, Let 
„the Lord be magnified, which hath pleaſure in the proſperity of his 
« ſervant,” ver. 23, 24, 26, 27. »The Lord ſhall judge the people. 
« judge me, O Lord, according to my righteouſneſs, and according 
to mine integrity that is in me. O let the wickedneſs of the wicked 
come to an end, but eſtablilh the jult ; for the righteous Lord trietl 
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the heart and reins. God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry 
« with the wicked every day. If he turn not, he will whet his ſword ; 
«4 he hath bent his bow and made it ready: and concludes, ** I will 
« praiſe the Lord according to his righteouſneſs, and will ling praiſes 
to the name of the Lord moſt high,” Pſal. vii. 8, &c. Where the 
righteouſneſs of the Lord, for which the Pfalmiſt praiſes him, is his 
judging and defending a righteous cauſe. Thus P/al. ix. 8, 9, 10. © He 
« ſhall judge the world in righteouſneſs, he ſhall miniſter judgment to 
« the people in uprightneſs. The Lord alſo ſhall be a refuge to the 
« oppreſſed, a refuge in the time of trouble. And they that know thy 
« name will put Meir truſt in thee : for thou, Lord, haſt not forſaken 
them that ſeek thee.” It were eaſy to multiply texts to this purpoſe, 
where God is expreſsly declared to be an irreconcileable enemy to all 
injuſtice and violence, the protector of the widow, the fatherleſs, and 
oppreſſed, and of all juſt and righteous men. But thoſe conclude a 
great deal too much who would prove from ſuch texts as theſe, that 
no righteous man, nor righteous cauſe, ſhall ever be oppreſſed; that 
good men ſhall always be proſperous, and the wicked always miſerable; | 
tor it is evident, that this was not the ſtate of the world when theſe | 
pſalms were penned ; and therefore this could not poſſibly be the mean- | 
ing of them, | 
How many complaints does the Pſalmiſt make againſt his enemies, 
thoſe who were wrongfully his enemies? Pſal. Ixix. 4. ** That his 
enemies were lively and ſtrong ;” and * they that hated him wrong- 
fully were multiplied,” P/al. xxxviii. 19. How paſſionately does he 
pray for protection againſt his enemies? * How long wilt thou forget 
* me, O Lord? for ever? how long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 
How long ſhall I take counſel in my ſoul, having ſorrow in my heart 
„daily? How long ſhall mine enemy be exalted over me?“ P/al. 
viii. t, 2. The 37th plalm is a plain proof that wicked men were very 
proſperous in thoſe days, though they are threatened with final deſtruc- 
tion. And to the ſame purpoſe the 73d pſalm gives us a large de- 
icription of the proſperity and pride of bad men, many of whom ſpend 
their lives, and end their days, proſperouſly : “ I was envious at the 
* fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity of the wicked; for there are no 
bands in their death, but their ſtrength is firm. They are not in 
trouble as other men, neither are they plagued as other men.— Be- 
* hold theſe are the ungodly who profper in the world, they increaſe 
in riches,” The protperity of bad men, and the miſeries and af- 
.tions of the good, were in thoſe days a great difficulty in Providence, 
aus were fo to the Pialmiſt himſelf: and therefore it is certain, that 
whatever he ſays of the rightecuſneſs of God, and his care of righ- 
tebus men, and his abhorrence of all wickednels and 1njultice, cannot 
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ſignify that God will always defend men in their juſt rights ; that he 
will always proſper a righteous cauſe, and righteous men; for this was 
againſt plain matter of fact; and we cannot ſuppoſe the Pſalmiſt ſo in. 
conſiſtent with himſelf, as, in the ſame breath, to complain that wicked 
men were proſperous, and good men afflicted, and to afhrm that the | 
juſt and righteous Judge of the world would always puniſh unjuſt op- to 
preſſors, and protect the innocent. . Nay, indeed, the very nature of 
the thing proves the contrary; for there can be no unjuſt oppreſſors, 
if no body can be oppreſſed in their juſt rights. And therefore it is 
certain, the Divine Providence does, at leaſt for a time, ſuffer ſome men 
to be very proſperous in their oppreſſions, and does not always defend 
a juſt and innocent cauſe; for if it did, there could be no innocent op- 
preſſed man to be relieved, nor any oppreſſor to be puniſhed, And if 
it be conſiſtent with the juſtice and righteouſneſs of Providence to per- 
mit ſuch things for ſome time, we muſt conclude, that it is at the 
diſcretion of Providence how long good men ſhall be oppreſſed, and 
the oppreſſors go unpuniſhed. 

The plain account then of this matter, as it is repreſented in Ser ip- 
ture, is this: 

1/7, That as God is infinitely juſt and righteous himſelf, ſo he loves 
Juſtice and righteouſneſs among men ; he loves righteouſneſs, and 
righteous men, and hates all injuſtice, violence, and injuries; for the 
righteous Lord muſt love righteouſneſs, and hate iniquity : and there» 
fore, though the Divine Juſtice is ſuperior to all human rights, and 
his authority abſolute and ſovereign, to diſpoſe of all his creatures, 
and of all they have, as his own wiſdom directs, yet men cannot in- 
vade each other's rights without injuſtice. And when rights and pro- 
perties are ſettled by human laws, it is the rule of righteouſneſs to us 
to give to every man that which is his own; and it is the juſtice of 
government to punilh thoſe who invade another's rights: and this is 
that juſtice which the righteous Lord loves in men, and the violation 
of which he hates, | 
So that the juſtice of the Divine Nature makes God love righteouſ- 
neſs and juſtice, and hate all injuſtice and oppreſſion; and the juſtice 
of Providence requires that God ſhould punith injuſtice and violence, 
and protect the juſt and innocent, as far as the nature and ends of God's 
government of the world requires. And this the Scripture every 
where declares that God will do; that he is angry with the wicked 
every day; that he is a refuge and ſanQuary, and ſtrong tower, and 
rock of defence, to juſt and righteous men. Not that every particular 
bad man who does nnjuſt things ſhall be immediately puniſhed for 
his injuſtice, nor that every man who has a juſt and righteous cauſe 
ſhall be protected from the violence and injuſtice of the wicked ; for 
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the experience of all the world proves that this never was done; and 
theretore this cannot be the meaning of the promiſes and threatenings 
of Scripture: but there is enough meant by ir to vindicate the juſtice 
of Providence in this world, to be a ſupport to good men, and a terror 
to the wicked. | 

1. For firlt, it ſignifies, that in the ordinary courſe of Providence, 
where there is nothing but the juſtice or injuſtice of the cauſe to be 
conſidered, God will favour a jult and righteous cauſe. There may 


be other wiſe reaſons why God may ſuffer a juſt cauſe to be oppreſ- 


ſed, and injuſtice to be proſperous; and we ought to believe that there 
are always wile reaſons for it when God does ſuffer this, becauſe we 
certainly know that God is no favourer of injuſtice; but he who has 
a juſt cauſe may for other reaſons deſerve to be puniſhed, and then 
God may juſtly puniſh him by unjuſt oppreſſors; and thus injuſtice 
may be proſperous, and juſtice oppreſſed; but where the other fins 
and demerits of the man do not forfeit God's protection of a juſt cauſe, 
the Divine Providence will make a viſible diſtinction between juſt and 
unjult, 

0 And therefore no man can promiſe himſelf the Divine protection 
but only when his cauſe is juſt and right. Which is the reaſon Why 
the Pſalmiſt, as you have already heard, ſo often pleads his own inno- 
cence and integrity, and the righteouineſs of his cauſe, to move God 
to ſave and defend him: for Go has promiſed his protection upon no 
other terms; and whenever injuſtice proſpers, it is not in favour to 
the unjuſt man, or his unjuſt cauſe, but in puniſhment to others, whom 
God thinks fit to correct and chaſtiſe by ſuch injuſtice. Though wick- 
edneſs may proſper for a while, there is no way to obtain the Divine 
favour and protection but by doing good; for a righteous God can 
have no favour for an unjuſt cauſe: and therefore, if we believe that 


God governs the world, we mutt expect his protection only in the ways 


of righteouſneſs; and this will give us a ſecure hope and dependence 
on God, © that we ſhall not be aſhamed while we have reſpect unto 
* all his commandments.” 
3- And for the ſame reaſon, though injuſtice may proſper for a time, 
no unjuſt man can be ſecure from a Divine vengeance : God does not 
always puniſh bad men as ſoon as they deſerve it; but ſometimes he 
does, and he is always angry with them, and therefore they are always 
in danger, God is angry with the wicked every day. If he turn not, 
* he will whet his ſword; he hath bent his bow, and made it ready; 
he hath alſo prepared for him the inſtruments of death; he hath 
* ordained his arrows againk the perſecutors,” Pal. vii. 1, 12, 13. 
4. And, therefore, though every particular good man be not re- 
Varded, nor every bad man puniſhed, in this world, yet the Divine 
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Providence furniſhes us with numerous examples of joſtice, both in the 

otection and defence of good men, and in the puniſhment of the 
wicked. This is ſo notoriouſly known, that no man can deny it ; that 
beſides the ordinary miſeries and calamities of ſinners, which are the 
natural and neceſſary effects and rewards of their fins, and make them 
the ſcorn and the pity of mankind, God does very often execute very 
remarkable judgments upon remarkable ſinners, which bear the evi. 
dent tokens and characters of a divine vengeance on them, and does 
appear as wonderfully for the preſervation of juſt and good men in a 
righteous cauſe. Both ſacred and profane ſtory, and our own ob- 
ſervation, may furniſh us with many examples of both kinds; which 
are ſufficient 'to vindicate the juſtice of Providence, and the truth of 
thoſe promiſes and threatenings which are made in Scripture. 

24ly, The better to underſtand that account the Scripture gives us of 
the juſtice of Providence, I obſerve that the protection and defence of 
Providence is never promiſed in Scripture merely to a juſt and righte- 
ous cauſe, but only to juſt, and righteous, and good men. This is 
not commonly obſerved; and yet as ſoon as it is named, it is ſo evident 
that it needs no proof, and the conſequence of it is very conſiderable, 

We cannot indeed ſeparate a juſt and righteous man from a righteous 
cauſe; for as far as he is engaged in an unjuſt cauſe he is an unjuſt man: 
but if the Divine protection be promiſed to the righteous man, not to the 
righteous cauſe, then a righteous cauſe may be oppreſſed, when the man 
has no right to God's protection, without any impeachment either of 
the righteouſneſs or juſtice of God: which ſhows the difference, as [ 
obſerved before, between the juſtice-of Providence and the juſtice of 
human governments. The juſtice of human governments conſiders 
men's rights; the juſtice of Providence conſiders their moral delerts, 
Human juſtice defends bad men in their juſt rights ; the divine jultice, 
which is ſupreme and abſolute, has no regard to human rights when 
the men deſerve to be puniſhed. For God challenges to himſelf ſuch 
an abſolute right and property in all things, as to give or take them 
away when he pleaſes, And therefore he threatens Iſrael by the Pro- 
phet Hoſea, that ſince they had ſerved Baal with the corn, and wine, 
and oil, and ſilver, and gold, which he gave them; „therefore will 
* I return, and take away my corn in the time thereof, and my wine 
« in the ſeaſon thereof, and will recover my wool and my flax given 
«* to cover her nakedneſs,” Ho/. ii. 8, 9. 

The 26th of Leviticus contains the promiſes and threatenings to I 
rael, and the condition of both is their keeping or tranſgreſſing his laws, 
and ſtatutes, and commandments. If they obſerved his laws, he would 
beſtow all good things on them; if they tranſgreſſed his laws, he would 
take them all away without any regard to their rights or proper- 
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tes. Among other judgments he threatens them to deliver them into 
the hands of their enemies, who thould oppreſs them in their own land, 
or carry them captive into ſtrange countries, This deſtroyed all their 
rights and properties at once: and yet | ſuppoſe no man will ſay that 
the Philiſtines, or Moabites, or Ammonites, had any right to invade 
Canaan, and to bring Iſrael under their yoke; and Nebuchadnezzer 
had no better right than they, when he deſtroyed the temple and 
city of Jeruſalem, and carried the Jews captive to Babylon; but God 
was very juſt and righteous in this, though he did not detend them in 
their juſt rights, becauſe they had deſerved ſuch puniſhments. And 
thus, throughout the book of Pſalms, the protection of the divine Pro- 
vidence is promiſed only to good and righteous men, to thoſe who love 
God, who fear, and reverence, aud worſhip, and put their truſt in 
him; that if men be not thus qualified, whatever their cauſe 1s, they 
have no right to the protection of Providence. And this is the juſtice 
of Providence, not to ſecure human rights, but to protect and defend 
good men, and to puniſh the wicked. | 

34ly, We may obſerve alſo in Scripture, that notwithſtanding the 
jultice of Providence, and God's love to righteouſneſs, and to righte- 
ous men, he ſtill, by a ſovereign authority, reſerves to himſelf a liberty 
to correct and chaſtiſe good men, and to exerciſe their graces and vir- 
tues, and to ſerve the ends of his own glory by their ſufferings. We 
mult diſtinguiſh between acts of diſcipline and juſtice, which have very 
different ends and meaſures, as the correction of a child differs from 
the execution of a maletaQtor : “ For whom the Lord loveth he 
chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon whomjhe receiveth.—He cor- 


rects us for our profit, that we may be partakers of his holineſs,” 


Heb. xii. 6, 10. Very good men may fall into ſuch great ſins as may 
deſerve a ſevere correction, not only to give them a greater abhorrence 
ot their fins, and make them more watchful for the future, but to be 
an example to others; and in ſuch caſes repentance itſelf, though it 
will obtain their pardon, will not excuſe them from temporal puniſh- 
ments: as we fee in the example of David, when he had been guilty 
of adultery and murder; upon his repentance God declared his par- 


don by the Prophet Nathan, but would not remit his puniſhment, - 


which was not ſo much an act of juſtice and vengeance as of neceſſary 
diſcipline. And theſe are generally the many afflictions of the righ- 
teous, out of which the Pſalmiſt tells us, God will at laſt deliver them; 
whereas the puniſhments of the wicked, when God, after a long pa- 
ence. awakes to judgment, are uſually for their final ruin and de- 
ſtruction. 

Thus good men may have many ſecret failings and miſcarriages, 
£391 to none but God and themſelves, which may deſerve ſevere 
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correQions; which ſometimes are made an argument againſt the jy. 
ſtice of Providence, when the correction is viſible, but the cauſes for 
which they are corrected unknown. 

Other good men 1uffer for “ the trial of their faith, which is more 
« precious than that of gold which periſheth ;” and are trained up by 
great ſeverities to heroical degrees of virtue. All this is very reconcile. 
able with God's love of righteouſneſs, and righteous men, for it is the 
effect of this love. And thus good men, for a time, may viſibly ſuffer 
as much as the wicked, which occaſion ſuch complaints, that al/ thing; 
fall alike to all: but ſuch correRions as theſe are not properly acts of 
juſtice, but of diſcipline; not ſo much for the puniſhment of good 
men, as to make them better; not the effects of anger, but of love, 

4thly, We may obſerve in Scripture alſo, that God exerciſes a ſo- 
vereign authority in exerciſing his judgments upon wicked men. He 
does not always puniſh them as ſoon as they deſerve puniſhment, but 
fomerimes waits patiently for their return ; ſometimes uſes them as the 
inſtruments of his juſtice to puniſh other bad men, or to correct the 
miſcarriages, and to exerciſe the graces and virtues, of good men; and 
when he has finithed what he had to do by them, reſerves them for a 
more public and glorious execution, to be the triumphs of his juſt ven- 
geance, and ſtanding examples to the world: which we know was the 
caſe of Pharaoh, and the king of Aſſyria; of Antiochus, and ſome . 
great perſecutors of the Chriſtian faith. | 

Thus have I ſhown you wherein the juſtice of Providence confiſts, 
both from the nature of the Divine juſtice and the ends of God's go- 
vernment in this world, and from the account the Scripture gives us 
of it; which will enable us to anſwer all the objections againk the ju- 
ſtice of Providence. 

I ſhall obſerve but one thing more; that it is evident, from this diſcourſe, 
that we muſt not judge of the goodneſs of any cauſe by external and 
viſible ſucceſs; much leſs make the oppreſſion of a juſt cauſe any argu- 
ment againſt the juſtice of Providence. For juſtice does not oblige 
God always to favour a juſt cauſe, when thoſe who have a juſt cauſe 
deſerve to be puniſhed. God may juſtly puniſh bad men by unjult 
oppreſſors; for he is the ſovereign Lord of all the world, and can dil- 


Poſe of his creatures as his own abſolute authority and unſearchable 
wiſdom ſhall direct. - 
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CHAP. VI. 
The Holineſs of PROVIDENCE. 


HE next inquiry is concerning the Holineſs of Providence. For 
God is a holy being, as holineſs is oppoſed to all impurity and 
wickedneſs; and ſuch as God's nature is, ſuch his government muſt 
be: and therefore the Pſalmiſt, P/af. cxlv. 17. aſſures us, that the Lord 
is not only © righteous in all his ways;” which fignifies the juſtice of 
Providence, which I have already diſcourſed of; but he is © holy in all 
« his works;” as he tells us more at large, Pſal. v. 4, 5, 6. For thou 
© art not a God that hath pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall evil 
« dwell with thee: the foolith ſhall not ſtand in thy fight: thou hateſt 
« all workers of iniquity: thou ſhalt deſtroy them that ſpeak leaſing: 
* the Lord will abhor the bloody and deceitful man.“ And yet there 
want not objections, and ſuch as ſome men think inexplicable difficul- 
ties, againſt the holineſs of Providence. And theretore my deſign at 
preſent is to ſet this in as clear a light asI can; and to that end ſhall 
inquire, | 

I. What the Holineſs of God requires of him ja the government of 
the world, 

II. What it does not require of him. And, | 

III. What is inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with the holineſs of 
Providence. 

And if God governs the world as his eſſential Holineſs requires that 
he thould govera it; if what men ignorantly obje& againſt Providence 
be no juſt impeachment of his holineſs; and if nothing be juſtly charge- 
able on Providence which is inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with the 
holineſs of the Divine Nature, I ſuppoſe I need then add no more to 
vindicate the holineſs of Providence. | | 

I. Now, as for the firſt, the caſe ſeems very plain, that the holineſs 
of a governor, in the government of reaſonable creatures and free 
agents, can require no more of him than to command every thin 
that is holy, and to forbid all kinds and degrees of wickedneſs, and to 
encourage the practice of virtue, and to diſcourage all wicked practices, 
as much as the wiſdom of government, and the freedom of human 
actions, will allow. | 

That God does all this, wherein the. holineſs of government con- 


| fiſts, I know no man that denies: as wicked as mankind is, it is not 


for want of holy, and juſt, and good laws. * The law of the Lord 
is an undeſiled law, converting the ſoul ; the teſtimony of the Lord is 
ſure, and giveth wiſdom unto the ſimple: the ſtatutes of the Lord 
are right, and rejoice the heart; the commandment of the Lord d 
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ce pure, and giveth light unto the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean 
* and endureth for ever; the judgments of the Lord are true and righ · 
teous altogether,” P/a/. xix. 7, 8, 9. The great complaint is, that 


the laws of God are too holy for the corrupt ſtare of this world, and 


moſt men think to excnſe their wickedneſs by the degeneracy of hu. 
man nature, and the too great purity and perfe&ion of the Divine 
Jaws, which they have no ability to perform. 

Now, the holineſs of God's laws are an undeniable argument of the 
| Holineſs of his providence and government, whether we conſider theſe 
laws as a copy of his nature, or a declaration of his will : much more, 
if we conſider them both as his nature and his will, as all moral laws, 
which have an eternal and neceſſary goodneſs in them, are; for the 
Divine nature and will mult be the rule and meaſure of his providence 
and government, unleſs he govern the world contrary to his own na- 
ture and will, Nay, laws themſelves are not only the rule of obedi- 
ence to ſubjects, but of government to the prince: and it is univerſally 
acknowledged to be as great a miſcarriage in a prince not to govern 
by his own laws as it is in ſubjects not to obey them. Princes may 
be guilty of ſuch miſcarriages, but God cannot; and therefore the 
Jaws he gives to us are the rules of his own providence; and then the 
holineſs of his laws prove, that his government and providence mult 
be very holy. 


And indeed we have very viſible and ſenſible proofs of this, in that 


care he takes to encourage the practice of virtue, and to diſcourage 
wickedneſs. This he has done by thoſe great promiſes which he hath 
made to the obſervation of his laws, and by thoſe terrible threatenings 
which he has denounced againſt the breach of them, both in this 
world and in the world to come. But this is not what I mean; for 
men can deſpiſe both promiſes and threatenings if they do not ſee the 
execution of them; and the promiſes and threatenings of the other 
world, which are much the moſt conſiderable, are out of ſight, and do 
not ſo much affect bad men; and that which is molt proper for us to 
conſider here is, how the external adminiſtrations of Providence en- 
courage virtue, and diſcourage wickedneſs and vice. | 
Now, thoſe who believe that all the milerics that are in the world 
are the effects or rewards of ſin, (as all men muſt do who believe the 
Scripture, nay, as all men muſt do who believe that a juſt and good 
God governs the world), muſt confeſs that the divine Providence has 
done abundantly enough to diſcourage wickedneſs : for it is viſible 
enough how many miſeries there are in the world; ſo many, and fo 
great, as are commonly thought a reproach to Providence ; but if 
they be the juſt recompenſe of fin, they are only an argument of the 
jußtice and holineſs of Providence. | 
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If we believe the Scripture, mortality and death, and, conſequently, 


all thoſe infirmities and decays of nature, all thoſe pains, and ſiekneſſes, 


and diſeaſes, which are not the effect of our own fins, or which we do 


not inherit from our more immediate parents as an entail of their fins, 


are owing to the ſin of Adam, which brought death upon himſelf and 
all his poſterity, and ſuch a curſe upon the earth as has entailed la- 
bour and forrow on us 5. WIE - 

As for many other miſeries and calamities of life, they are viſibly 
owing to our own, or to other men's fins ; ſuch as want and poverty, 
infamy and reproach, ſeditions and tumults, violent changes and re- 
volutions of government, and all the miſeries and deſolations of war. 
Take a ſurvey in your thoughts of all the ſeveral forts of miſeries 
which are in the world, and tell me what place they could find here, 
by what poſſible means they could enter into the world, were fin ba- 
niſhed out of it? What miſeries could diſturb human life, were all 
men juſt, and honeſt, and charitable; did they love one another as 
themſelves ? Perfect virtue is not only an innocent and harmleſs, but 
a very beneficial thing ; it does no hurt, but all the good it can, both 
to itſelf and others, and when there is nothing to hurt us, neither 
within nor without, we can ſuffer no hurt. 

And is not this a ſufficient proof of the holineſs of Providence, that 
God has ſo ordered the nature of things, and the circumſtances of 
our life ia this world, that if men will be wicked they ſhall be miſer- 
able? Can any thing in this world more diſcourage men from fin, or 
make them more zealous to reform themſelves and the reſt of man- 
kind, than ſo many daily and ſenſible proofs, that there is no expec- 
tation of a ſecure ſtate of reſt and happineſs while either they them- 
ſelves, or other men with whom they muſt of neceſſity converſe, or 
have ſomething to do, are wicked, 

For you mult remember that I am not now vindicating the juſtice, 
but the holineſs, of Providence; and therefore it is no objection againſt 
what I have now ſaid that many times virtuous and innocent men 
ſuffer very greatly by the violence and injuſtice of the wicked : though 


this may be an objection againſt the juſtice of Providence, which I have 


already accounted for, yet it is no objection againſt the holineſs of 
Providence, but a great juſtification of it; for the more effectual care 
God has taken to give all mankind an abhorrence of all wickedneſs, 
both in themſelves and others, the more undeniable proof it is of the 
holineſs of God's government; and this is more effectually done by 
the evils which we ſuffer from other men's wickedneſs. than from our 
own. Mcn who are very favourable to their own vices when they 
feel the pleaſures and advantages of them, learn to hate, to condemn, 
io puniſh them, by feeling what they ſuffer from other men's fins: 
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when they loſe their own eſtates. by injuſtice and violence, or their good 
names by reproaches and defamations, or are injured in the chaſtity of 
their wives and daughters by other men's luſts, this gives them a truer 
ſenſe of the evil of injuſtice, defamation, and luſt, and makes them con. 
demn theſe vices in themſelves, how well ſoever they love them. This 
rs the foundation of human government, which keeps mankind in order, 
and lays great reſtraints upon men's luſts ; for did not all mankind 
ſaffer by one another's ſins, I doubt neither good nor bad men would 
be ſo zealouſly concerned to puniſh and ſuppreſs vice; and, therefore, 
the Divine Providence could not have taken a more effectual courſe to 
diſcourage wickedneſs than to make all mankind ſenſible of the evil 
of fin, by making them all, at one time or other, feel the evil of fin in 
what they ſuffer by their own or other men's ſins ; for were all men 
convinced (and it is ſtrange that their own ſenſe and feeling will not 
convince them) that all the evils and miſeries of life are owing to fin, 
and that it is impoſſible to be happy without reforming themſelves and 
others as far as they can, what more powerful argument could Provis 
dence offer to us to reform the world ? | 

There are another ſort of calamities, and very terrible ones too, 
which thoſe who believe a Providence can attribute to nothing elle 
but the juſt judgment and vengeance of God upon a wicked world; 


which deſtroy cities and countries, and more ordinary accidents, when 
they act in ſuch an extraordinary manner as if they were directed and 
guided by an unſeen hand. 

A great many ſuch inſtances are recorded in Scripture, and expreſ{- 
ly aſcribed to the judgment of God. God has threatened ſuch judg- 
ments in Scripture; and, therefore, when we ſee them executed, we 
mult conclude that they are inflicted by God as the juſt puniſhment 
of fin, Nay, thoſe very evils and miſeries which we ſuffer by other 
men's ſins are, in Scripture, attributed to God, who has the ſupreme 
diſpoſal of all events. 

For, as I obſerved before, it is not ſufficient proof that theſe judg- 
ments are not ordered by God that we can find ſome immediate cauſes 
for them; that ſome of them are owing to natural cauſes, others to 
men, others to ſome ſurpriſing and unuſual, or, it may be, uſual acci- 
dents; for whoever believes a Divine Providence, does not therefore 
believe that God does every thing immediately by his own power, 
without the miniſtry of any ſecond cauſes, either natural or free agents, 
or what we call accidents; but he is only obliged to believe that God 
| gry all ſecond cauſes to produce ſuch effects as he ſees fit; that all 

ature moves at God's command, that * fire and hail, ſnow and va- 


pours, wind and ſtorm, fulfil his word,” P/al. cxlviii. 8.; that both 


ſuch as plague, and peſtilence, and famine, deluges and earthquakes, 
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good and bad men are under his government, and the miniſters of his 
Providence; and that what ſeems perfect chance to us is directed by 
his wiſdom and counſel; and then, whatever evils we ſaffer, and what- 
ever the immediate cauſes of them be, we muſt aſcribe them all to God: 
eſpecially when the ſame kind of judgments, which had the ſame kind 
| of immediate cauſes, are attributed to God in Scripture, it is reaſon 


| 
1 
| enough for us, whenever ſuch judgments befal us, to aſcribe them to 
| the providence of God. | | DT” 
But I need not diſpute here whether all thoſe evils and calamities 
) which befal ſinners are ordered and appointed by God; for, till they 
l can prove d priori, by direct and poſitive arguments, that there is no 
i WW God nor a Providence, (which none of our modern Atheiſts pretend to 
1 do), while they diſpute only by the way of objeQion, they muſt prove 
t that things are not ſo ordered as they ought to have been ordered, did 
, God govern the world; and if we can prove that they are, their ob- 
d jection is anſwered, Now, with reſpe& to my preſent argument, to 
„ vindicate the holineſs of Providence, it is plain beyond all contradic- 
tion, that things are ſo ordered for the diſcouragement of wickedneſs, 
and the encouragement of virtue, as if they had been fo ordered on 
purpoſe by the greateſt wiſdom and the moſt perfect holineſs; and, 
therefore, we have reaſon to believe that they were ſo ordered by a 
viſe and a holy Providence, | | 
As far then as to command and encourage all holineſs and virtue, 
| and to forbid and diſcourage all wickedneſs and vice, is a proof of the 
| holineſs of Providence, IJ hope I have ſufficiently cleared this point. 
| And I muſt deſire you to obſerve, that theſe are direct and poſitive 
proots, ſuch as every man may underſtand, and cannot avoid the evi- 
dence of, and therefore are not to be ſhaken by every difficulty obje&- 
ed againſt them; for our knowledge is ſo imperfe& that there is no- 
thing almoſt which we ſo certainly know but is liable to ſuch objections 
as we cannot eaſily and ſatisfactorily anſwer ; but one plain poſitive 
proof is a better reaſon to believe any thing than a hundred objec- 
| tions againſt it are not to believe it; becauſe, ſince it is confefled on all 
hands that our knowledge is very imperfeR, it is no reaſon to diſbelieve 
what we do know, and what we are as certain of as we can be of any 
thing, becauſe there are ſome things relating to the ſame ſubject which 
we do not know; and, therefore, unleſs the objection be as poſitive 
and evident as the proof is, (and I am ſure there are no ſuch objec- 
tons againſt the holineſs of Providence), we may very reaſonably ac- 
knowledge that there are ſome difficulties which we do not underſtand, 
and yet may very reaſonably believe on as we did. 
II. Let us now conſider what the holineſs of God's Providence 


and government does not require of him: And 1 ſhall name but one 
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thing, which ſome men make a great objection againſt Providence: 
viz. that there is ſo much fin and wickedneſs daily committed in the 
world. Now, if the being of fin in the world, or if the wickedneſs of 
men, were irreconcileable with the holineſs of Providence, this were 
an unanſwerable objection againſt it; for it cannot be denied but that 
mankind are very wicked, But what conſequence is there in this, that 
God cannot be holy, nor his Providence holy, becauſe men are wicked? 
We may as well prove that there is no God, becauſe there is a devil, 
Such conceits as theſe tempted ſome ancient heretics to aſſert two 
principles, a good and a bad God; becauſe they thought, that if there 
were but one God, and he very good, there could be no ſuch thing as 
evil in the world. | 

But would any man think this a good argument againſt the holi- 
neſs of a prince and his government, that he has many wicked ſub. 
jets? And how then do the fins of men come to be an argument 
againſt the holineſs of Providence ? 

To ſtate this in a few words: When we ſpeak of God's permitting 
ſin, we either mean the internal or the external acts of fin. 

1. The internal act of ſin, which is nothing elſe but the choice of 
the will; when men chuſe that which is wicked, and fully reſolve and 
purpoſe, as they have opportunity, to do it, This is the fin that 
makes us guilty before God, who knows our hearts, though human 
Jaws can take no cognizance of it; as our Saviour tells us,“ He that 
“ looketh upon a woman to luſt after her, hath committed adultery 
de with her already in his heart,” He who intends, and reſolves it, 
and wants nothing but an opportunity to commit adultery, is an adul- 
terer. | | 

If God then muſt not permit fin, he muſt not ſuffer men to will and 
to chuſe any thing that is wicked, for this is the fin; herein the im- 
morality of the act conſiſts. Conſider then what the meaning of this 
is, that God muſt not leave men to the liberty of their own choice, 
but muſt always over- rule their minds by an irreſiſtible power, to chuſe 
that which is good, and to refuſe the evil. But will any one ſay that 
this is to govern men like men? Is this the natural government of free 
1 agents to take away their liberty and freedom of choice? Does govern- 
14 ment ſignify deſtroying the nature of thoſe creatures which are to be 
governed? Does this become God, to make a free agent, and to go- 
1 vern him by Neceſſity and Force? i 
g This, I confeſs, is a certain way to keep fin out of the world: but t 

| it thruſts holineſs out of the world too; for where there is no liberty cf t 
| choice, there can be neither moral good nor evil; and this would be 
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a more reaſonable objection againſt the holineſs of Providence, that E 
bs it baniſhes holineſs out of the world, 
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I grant, that God governs the minds of men as well as their exter- 
nal actions; directs and influences their counſels, ſuggelits wiſe thoughts 
to them, excites good men to great and virtuous actions, and lays inviſible 
reſtraints upon the luſts and paſſions of bad men, turns their hearts, 
changes their counſels, and diverts them from ill - laid deſigns, eſpecially 
when they have no external reſtraints on them, and the purſuing ſuch 
counſels would be very hurtful to the world, or to the church of God: 
nay, [ deny not, but in ſuch caſes God may, by an irreſiſtible power 
and influence, govern the minds of men, not to make them good, but 
to make them the inſtruments of Providence in doing ſuch good as 
they have no inclination to do, and to chain up their paſſions, that 
they may not do that hurt which they intended to do; as I have ſhown 
at large above. Chap. III. | 

And | ſee nothing in this which unbecomes the wiſe and ſovereign 
Lord of the world, ſometimes by an immediate power to govern the 
minds as well as the bodies of men, that they ſhall no more be able 
to will and chuſe than they are to do what they themſelves pleaſe. 
For though God has made man a reaſonable creature and free agent, 
he has not wholly put him out of his own power, but that, when he 
ſees fit, he can lay inviſible reſtraints upon him, or clap a counter- biaſs 
upon his mind, which ſhall lead him contrary to the natural tendency 
of his own will and luſts. Thus it is in the natural world: though 
God has endowed all creatures with natural virtues and qualities, and, 
in the ordinary courſe of his Providence, ſuffers them to produce their 
natural effects, yet he has reſerved to himſelf a ſovereign authority 
over Nature, to reverſe its laws, or ſuſpend its influences, by an im- 
mediate and ſupernatural power: and I ſee no reaſon why God may 
not do this in the moral as well as in the natural world, when the good 
government of-the world requires it. | 

But though God may thus ſometimes, by a ſupernatural power, in- 
fluence the minds of men, and chain up their luſts and paſſions, yet 
this is not the natural government of mankind, conſidered as free 
agents; and it would no more become God always to over- rule men's 
wills in this manner than it would always to overpower Nature, and 
to govern the natural world, not by its natural virtues and powers, 
but by conſtant miracles. | 

And if the ordinary and natural government of mankind, conſidered 
as reaſonable and free agents, requires that God ſhould leave men 
to the liberty and freedom of their own choice, which is the only 
thing that can be judged, and that is capable of rewards and punith- 
ments, then it is no reaſonable objection againſt the holineſs of Pro- 
vidence that God permits men to chuſe wickedly, that he does not al- 
ways, by an irreſiſtible and ſovereign power, hinder the internal acts 
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of ſin; eſpecially when we conſider that God gives men all thoſe in. 
ternal aſſiſtances of his grace, and lays all thoſe internal reſtraints up. 
on their luſts and paſſions which are conſiſtent with the liberty of hu. 
man actions. Though we know not in what manner the Holy Spirit 
works upon the minds of men, yet this we know, if we believe the 
goſpel of our Saviour, © that God worketh in us, both to will and 
* to do, of his own good pleaſure: that he gives his Holy Spirit to 
« thoſe who aſk him,” to be a principle of a ſpiritual life in them: 
and bad men themſelves, if they will but confeſs what they feel, muſt 
tell you what ſtrugglings they find in their own minds before they 
can yield to the temptations of fin; how, in ſome cales, eſpecially at 
their firlt entrance upon a ſinful courſe of life, natural modeſty, in 
others natural pity and compaſſion, in others a natural greatneſs and 
generoſity of mind, gives check to them; how at firſt they bluſh at the 
thoughts of any wickedneſs, and are reproached by their own con- 
ſciences for it; how they tremble at the thoughts of a future judg- 
ment, or ſome preſent vengeance to overtake them; and can never {in 
ſecurely till they have laughed away the thoughts of God and of an- 
other world, Such care God has taken to make fin uneaſy to the 
minds of men, and to reconcile them to the love of virtue; and if, af. 
ter all, they will be wicked, (as free agents may be if they will), this 
can be no blemiſh to the holineſs of Providence, becauſe it is no fault 
of Providence to leave free agents to the freedom of their own choice. 

2. As for the external acts of fin, it muſt be confeſſed, that God 
permits a great deal of wickedneſs to be actually committed; ſuch as 
thefts, murders, adulteries, perjuries, and the like. Now this requires 
a different conſideration; for, in human governments, this is thought 
a great miſcarriage to ſuffer any wickedneſs to be actually committed 
which we can hinder the commiſſion of. No man would be thought 
innocent, much leſs a prince, who thould ſee a man murdered, a vir- 
gin deilowered, a robbery or any other villanies committed, without 
interpoling to hinder the commiſſion of ſuch wickedneſs, when 1t was 
in his power to doit; and how then can we vindicate the holineſs of 
Providence, which ſees and obſerves, and could eaſily hinder the com- 
miſſion of ſuch wickedneſs as it daily permits? Now, rightly to under- 
ſtand this matter, we muſt conſider, 

(1.) That God cannot always, by an immediate power, hinder the 
actual commiſſion of ſin, without a perpetual violation of the order of 
Nature; and therefore this does not properly belong to an ordinary 
Providence, which is the government of all creatures according t0 
their natures, We know, indeed, that, when Jeroboam, in great 
anger, ſtretched out his hand againſt the prophet who cried again 

the altar at Bethel, his hand immediately dried up, ſo that he could 
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not pull it in again, 1 King, xiii. 4.; and that, when Uzziah would 
have uſurped the prieſt's office to burn incenſe, he was immediately 
ſmitten with leproſy, 2 Cron. xxvi. 19. And there is no other way 
but this for God, by an immediate power, to hinder the actual com- 
miſſion of fin, to take away men's lives, or their natural powers of 
acting, which may be of great uſe ſometimes when God fees fit to 
work miracles, but ought to be as rare as miracles are; for ſuch a 
way as this of hindering fin would quickly put an end to the world, 
or to the commerce and converſation of it, and is properly to judge 
the world, not to govern it. 

(2.) And therefore, though God does take care to prevent a great 
deal of wickedneſs, which men intend and reſolve to commit, and 
watch for opportunities of committing, yet he does it not by an im- 
mediate ſupernatural power, but in human ways; and, for this rea- 
ſon, commands us not only to do no wickedneſs ourſelves, but, by our 
advice, and counſels, and reproofs, authority, and power, to hinder 
other men from doing wickedly; and this is one way whereby God 
hinders the actual commiſſion of many fins, by obliging us to hinder 
the commiſſion of them as much as we can: which ſhows how men 
are obliged to hinder the commiſſion of thoſe fins which God is not 
obliged by an immediate and ſupernatural power to hinder. 

(3.) To be ſure, for God to permit the actual commiſſion of ſin 
can be no greater blemiſh to the holineſs of Providence than to per- 
mit men to conceive fin in their hearts; for therein the moral evil 
conſiſts, when the will chuſes and conſents to it: the external action 
may be a natural, political, economical evil, but the moral evil is in 
the will and choice. And therefore the permitting or hindering the 
external commiſſion of ſin does not ſo properly concern the holineſs as 
the juſtice and goodneſs of Providence: for to hinder the actual com- 
miſſion of fin does not prevent the guilt of fin ; for the man has the 
guilt of thoſe ſins which he would, but could not, commit: but it hin- 
ders that miſchief which the actual commiſſion of fin would have done 
to other men, by murdering their perſons, or defiling their wives, or 
robbing them of their eſtates and good names. 

(4.) And therefore there may be wiſe reaſons for God to permit 
the external commiſſion of many ſins, as acts of judgment and ven- 
geance on other ſinners, or as acts of correction and diſcipline on good 
men: for ſince God very rarely puniſhes bad men, or corrects good 
men, by an immediate power, (and yet puniſhments or corrections are 
the proper exerciſe of Providence), it cannot unbecome God to-make 
the fins of ſome the corrections and puniſhments of others. That it 
is ſo, is ſo viſible, that I need not prove it: for few men ſuffer any 

Zreat evils but from other men's ſins: and if God take care, as molt 
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certainly he does, to direct the evil which men's fins do to light upon 
thoſe who deſerve to ſuffer by them, it is a mighty vindication of the 
wiſdom and juſtice of Providence, and a ſufficient reaſon why God 
ſhould permit the external commiſſion of ſin. 

(J.) Eſpecially conſidering how many wiſe and good ends God 
can ſerve by permitting fin : as to render fin itſelf infamous and hate. 
ful by the great miſchief it does in the world; to expole the ſinner 
Himſelf to thame and puniſhment; which both deters other men from 
fin, and contributes very much to reform the ſinner; nay, many times 
God brings about great and excellent deſigns by the fins of men, both 
for the advancement of his own glory and the good of mankind, of 
which many inſtances may be given were it needful; which is no ex- 
cuſe for men's ſins, nor any reaſon why God ſhould order and over. 
rule men by his Providence to commit ſuch fins; but it is a very jultifiable 
reaſon why God ſhould permit the actual commiſſion of ſin, when he 
* bring good out of evil, and ſerve the wiſe ends of his Providence 

y it. | | 

(6.) And therefore, laſtly, God does hinder the actual commiſſion 
of ſin as often as he ſees fit to hinder the evil and miſchieſ which ſuch 
fins will do, as I have already obſerved. Sometimes he very remark- 
ably diſappoints wicked deſigns from taking effect, as it was in the caſe 
of Haman and Mordecai, when the Jews were devoted to deſtruction: 
1 and we have as many inſtances of this nature as we have diſcoveries 
1:8 of plots and treaſons againſt the lives of princes, and the peace of 
church and ſtate; or private deſigns againſt the lives and fortunes of 
private men; and how much unknown wickedneſs the Divine Provi- 
dence every day prevents we cannot tell: but all the wickedneſs man- 
kind would commit, but cannot, muſt be attributed to the reſtraints 
and prevention of Providence; and then I doubt not but every bad 
man can give a great many inſtances of ſuch diſappointments which he 
himſelf has met with; that as mnch evil as there is committed in the 
world, yet, conſidering the great wickedneſs and degeneracyof mankind, 
we have reaſon to believe that God hinders a hundred times more than 
he permits: and conſidering the wiſdom and juſtice of Providence, it 
becomes us to think that God never permits the actual commiſſion of 
any fin but he orders it for ſome wiſe and good ends. And this [ d 
hope is ſuſficient to vindicate the holineſs of Providence, notwith- a 
ſtanding ſo much wickedneſs as is daily committed. | p 

III. The Divine Providence is not juſtly chargeable with any thing b 
that is utterly inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with the holineſs of go- 0 
vernment. 0 

Now, ſince the permiſſion of ſin is very reconcileable with the hol!- 0! 
neſs of Providence, there can be no other reaſonable objection agaiuſt 01 
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it, unleſs we could prove, by plain and nndeniable evidence, that God 
is the cauſe and author of ſin: and this indeed would prove that God 
does not govern the world with holineſs, if he had any proper effict- 
ency in the fins of men ; that is, did God tempt men to fin, or by any 
ſecret influences and impulſes incline and even compel them to fin. 

But the leaſt thought and imagination of this is a very great blaſ- 
phemy, and the greater and more unpardonable blaſphemy, becauſe 
there is no temptation to ſuſpe any ſuch thing of God. There is no 
way of knowing this but either by our own ſenſe and experience, or 
by reaſon, or by revelation. 

As for our own ſenſe and experience, this can prove nothing: for 
no man finds any other force or impulſe but from his own luſts and 
ſinful inclinations; © Every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own luſt and enticed,” James i. 14. Thoſe who charge God 
with inclining men's hearts to wickedneſs, yet confeſs that this is done 
by ſuch ſecret influences as no man can diſtinguiſh from the workin 
of his own mind; which is plainly to confeſs, that they cannot tell, 
by their own ſenſe and feeling, that they are thus moved and inclined 
by God, but only charge their fins on God to excuſe themſelves. 
Every man feels what it is that tempts him, his love of riches, of plea- 
ſures, or honours; and that the temptation and impulſe is weaker or 
ſtronger in proportion to his fondneſs and paſſion for theſe tempting 
objects: but yet he feels himſelf at liberty to chuſe and determine him- 
felt; and finds a principle within him which reſiſts and oppoſes his 
compliance with the temptation, as contrary to the will and law of 
God, and the dictates of right reaſon, and that for which God will 
puniſh him. And is there any reaſon for men ro charge their fins 
upon God, when the only thing that gives check to them, and makes 
ſin uneaſy, is the conviction of their own conſciences; that it is what 
God has forbid, and what he will puniſh ? This I think is no evidence 
of God's tempting and inclining men to fin, that he has imprinted on 
our minds ſuch a natural ſenſe of his abhorrence of all evil, and ſuch 
a natural awe and dread of his juſtice, that while we preſerve this 
ſente ſtrong and vigorous, no temptation can faſten on us. 

[t we appeal to reaſon, the reaſon of all mankind proves that God 
does not and cannot tempt, incline, and over-rule men to chuſe or to act 
any wickedneſs ; for this is a direct contradiction to the holineſs and 
purity of his nature and the juſtice of his Providence. All mankind 
believe God to be perfect holineſs, which is eſſential to the very notion 
of a God; and reaſon tells us that ſuch a pure and holy being can- 
no! be the author of ſin; nor were it poſlible to vindicate the juſtice 


of Providence in the puniſhment of ſin did men ſin by divine impulſes, 
or by neceſſity and fate. 
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And the Scripture teaches this in expreſs words,“ Let no man 
% ſay, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot 
„be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man,” Jam. 1. 13.: and 
all the laws, and promiſes, and threatenings, exhortations, reproofs, 
and paſſionate expoſtulations, which we meet with in Scripture, if 
they mean any thing ſincere, do neceſſarily ſuppoſe that men fin freely, 
and that God is ſo Br from inclining and tempting men to fin, that 
he does all that becomes a wiſe and holy Being to reſtrain and deter 
them from it. 

Now, when we have ſuch direct and poſitive proofs that God is not, 
and cannot be, the author of fin, it is certain that we can have no 
direct and poſitive proof that he is, nor is any ſuch proof pretended; 
and then ſome remote and uncertain conſequences, which are owing 
to our ignorance, or confuſed and imperfe& notions of things, or to 
ſome obſcure expreſſions of Scripture, are not, and ought not, to be 
thought ſufficient to diſprove a direct and poſitive evidence, no more 
than the difficulties about the nature of motion are a juſt reaſon to 
deny that there is any motion, when we daily ſee and feel ourſelves 
and the whole world move. And yet ſuch kind of difficulties as 
theſe is all that is pretended to charge the providence of God with 
the ſins of men; the moſt material of which 1 intend, at this time, to 
Examine. 18 ä 

1/7, One, and that the moſt plauſible, pretence to deſtroy the liberty 
of human actions, and to charge the fins of men upon God, is his pre. 
ſcience and foreknowledge of all future events. That God does fore- 
know things to come is generally acknowledged by Heathens, Jews, 
and Chriſtians; and prophecy is a plain demonſtration of it, for he 
that can foretel things to come muſt foreknow them. 

Now, from hence they thus argue: What is certainly foreknown, 
muſt certainly be; and what is thus certain, is neceſſary: and, there - 
fore, if all future events are certain, as being certainly foreknown, 
then all things, even all the ſins of men, are owing to neceſſity and fate; 
and then God, who is the author of this neceſlity and fate, muſt be 
the cauſe and author of men's fins too. 

Now, in anſwer to this, I readily grant, that nothing can be certainly 
foreknown but what will certainly be ; but then I deny that nothing 
will certainly be but what has a neceſſary cauſe; for we ſee ten thou- 
ſand effects of free or contingent cauſes, which certainly are, though 
they might never have been; for whatever is, certainly is; and what- 
ever certainly is now, was certainly, though not neceſſarily, future à 
thouſand years ago. That man underſtands very little who knows not 
the difference between the neceſſity and the certainty of an event: no 
event is neceſſary but that which has a neceſſary cauſe, as the riſing 
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and ſetting of the ſun; but every event is certain which will certainly 
be, though it be produced by a cauſe which aQs freely, and might 
do otherwiſe if it pleaſed, as all the free actions of men are; ſome of 
which, though done with the greateſt freedom, may be as certain, and 
as certainly known, as the riſing of the ſun. Now, if that which is 
done freely may be certain, and that which is certain may be certainly 
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upon that which is foreknown than knowledge does upon that which 
is known; for foreknowledge is nothing but knowledge, and knowledge 
is not the cauſe of the thing which is known, much leſs the neceſſary 
cauſe of it. We certainly know at what time the ſun will riſe and 
ſet every day in the year, but our 3 is not the cauſe of the 
ſun's riſing or ſetting; nay, in many caſes, in proportion to our 
knowledge of men, we may, with greater certainty, foretel what they 
will do, and how they will behave themſelves in ſuch or ſuch circum- 
ſtances ; and did we perfedly know them, we ſhould rarely, if ever, 
miſtake : for though men act freely, they do not act arbitrarily, but 
there is always ſome biaſs upon their minds which inclines and draws 
them; and the more confirmed habits men have of virtue or vice the 
more certainly and ſteadily they a&, and the more certainly we may 
know them, without making them either virtuous or vicious, | 

Now, could we certainly know what all men would do before they 
co it, yet it is evident that this would neither make nor prove them 
to be neceſſary agents; and, therefore, though the perfection of the 
divine knowledge is ſuch as to know our thoughts afar off before we 
dak them, yet this does not make us think ſuch thoughts, nor do 
ſuch actions. 

How God can foreknow things to come, even ſuch events as depend 
upon the moſt free and contingent cauſes, we cannot tell; but it is 
not incredible that infinite Knowledge ſhould do this, when wiſe men, 
7 whoſe knowledge is ſo very imperfect, can with ſuch great probability, 
7 almoſt to the degree of certainty, foreſee many events, which depend 

alſo upon free and contingent cauſes : and, if we will allow that God's 


known, then the certainty of God's foreknowledge only proves the Y a | 
certainty, but not the neceſſity, of the event; and then God may fore- 1 
know all events, and yet lay no neceflity on mankind to do any thing 1 i 
that is wicked. 1 ö 

[n the nature of the thing, foreknowledge lays no greater neceſſity Wil. 
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h preſcience is owing to the perfection of his knowledge, then it is certain +218 
. that it neither makes nor proves any fatal neceſſity of events. If we 111 
a lay, indeed, as ſome men do, that God foreknows all things, becauſe 1 

* 


he has abſolutely decreed whatever ſhall come to paſs, this, I grant, does 5 

inter a fatal neceſſity; and yet, in this caſe, it is not God's foreknow- | : 1 

8 ledge, but his decree, which creates the neceſſity. All things, upon Hil 
q 
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this ſuppoſition, are neceſſary, not becauſe God foreknows them, but 
becauſe by his unalterable decrees he has made them neceſſary; he 


foreknows, becauſe they are neceſſary, but he does not make them 


neceſſary by foreknowing them. But if this were the truth of the caſe, 
God's preſcience, conſidered only as foreknowing, would be no greater 
perfection of knowledge than men have, who can certainly foreknow 
what they certainly intend to do; and it ſeems God can do no more, 
But thus much we learn from theſe men's confeflion, that foreknow- 
ledge, in its own nature, lays no neceſſity upon human actions; that 
if God can foreknow what he has not abtolutely and peremptorily 
decreed, how certain ſoever ſuch events may be, his toreknowledge 
does not make them neceſſary: and, therefore, we cannot prove the 
neceſſity of all events from God's foreknowledge till we have fir 
proved that God can foreknow nothing but what is neceſſary; that is, 
in truth, that there is no ſuch perfection as preſcience belonging to the 
Divine Nature; for to foreknow things in a decree, or only in neceſſary 
cauſes, is no more that perfection of knowledge which we call preſcience 
than it is preſcience in us to know what we intend to do to-morrow, 
or that the ſun will riſe to-morrow. But that God's foreknowledge 
is not owing to a neceſſity of the event, and therefore cannot prove 
any ſuch neceſlity, is evident from hence, that the Scripture, which 
attributes this foreknowledge to God does alſo aſſert the liberty of 
human actions, charges men's fins and final ruin on theratelves, {ets 
before them life and death, bleſſing and curſing, as I obſerved before. 
Now, how difficult ſoever it may be to reconcile preſcience and liberty, 
it is certain that neceſſity and liberty can never be reconciled ; and, 
therefore, if men act freely, they do not act neceſſarily ; and if God 
does foreknow what men will do, and yet men act freely, then it is 
certain that God foreknows what men will freely do; that is, that 
foreknowledge is not owing to the neceſſity, but to the perfection of 
knowledge. And this is enough to 1atisfy all Chriſtians, who cannot 
reaſon nicely about theſe matters, that this argument from preſcience 
to prove the neceſſity of human actions, and, conſequently, to charge 
men's ſins upon God, mult be fallacious and deceitful ; becauſe the 
Scripture teaches. the foreknowledge of God, and yet charges the 
guilt of men's ſins upon themſelves; and, if we believe the Scripture, 
we mult believe both theſe; and then we muſt confeſs that preſcience 
does not deſtroy liberty. i 
2dly, Another objection againſt the holineſs of Providence is this, 
that God does not only foreknow, but decrees, ſuch events as are 
brought to pals by the fins of men; and therefore, at leaſt in ſuch 
caſes, he mult decree men's ſins too We have a famous example of 
this in the crucifixion of our Saviour, Never was there a more wicked 


5 
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action committed; and yet St Peter tells the Jews, that this was the 
effect of God's counſel and decrees. ** Him, being delivered by the 
«« determinate counſel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
« by wicked hands have crucified and ſlain,” Acts ii. 23. 

But if we conſider the words carefully, the very text will anſwer 
the objection. For what does St Peter ſay was done © by the deter- 
minate counſel and fore knowledge of God?“ Did they“ take him, 
and by wicked hands crucify and ſlay him, by the determinate coun- 
ſel and foreknowledge of God?“ This is not faid ; but he was “ de- 
« livered,” that is, put into their power, © by the determinate counſel 
« and foreknowledge of God ;” and then they took him, and with 
wicked hands flew him. And then we mult obſerve, that here are two 
diſtinct acts of God relating to this event: The determinate counſel,” 
and the“ foreknowledge of God.” The will, or counſel, of God, 
which he had foreordained and predetermined, the 5x1 rpoopiouir was, 
that Chriſt ſhould die an expiatory ſacrifice for the ſins of the world; 
which was a work of ſuch ſtupendous wiſdom, goodneſs, holineſs, 
and juſtice, that nothing could more become God than ſuch counſels 
and decrees: but then, by his infinite preſcience and foreknowledge, 
he ſaw by what means this would be done, if he thought fit to pertnic 
it; viz. by the treachery of Judas, by the malice of the Scribes and 
Phariſees, and by the compliance of the Roman powers: and this he 
determined to permit, and to deliver him up into their hands; the 
certain effect of which would be, that they would take him, and 
with wicked hands crucify him, and ſlay him, - So that, though God 
did decree that Chriſt ſhould die, yet he did not decree that Judas 
thould betray him, or that the Scribes and Phariſees, and Pontius 
Pilate, ſhould condemn and crucify him; but this he foreſaw, and this 
he decreed to permit, and to accompliſh his own wife counſels for the 
ſalvation of mankind by ſuch wicked inſtruments: and there is nothing 
in all this unworthy of God, or — the holineſs of his pro- 
vidence. And thus it is with reference to all other events which are 
decreed by God: he never decrees any thing but what is holy and 


good; and though he many times accompliſhes his wiſe decrees by ' 


the wickedneſs and ſins of men, yet he never decrees their fins; but, 
by his foreſight and wonderful wiſdom, ſo diſpoſes and orders things, 
as to make their ſins, which they freely and reſolvedly commit, and 
which nothing but an irreſiſtible power could hinder them from com- 
mitting, ſerve the wiſe and gracious ends of his providence. This is 
viidom too wonderful for us; but thus we know it may be, and thus 
the Scripture aſſures us it is. 

3dly, Another pretence for charging God with the fins of men is 
from ſome obſcure expreſſions of 3 which, when expounded 
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to a a ſtrict literal ſenſe, as ſome men expound them, ſeem to attribut: 
to God ſome kind of cauſality and efficiency in the fins of men. 

But unleſs we will make the Scripture contradict itſelf, it is certain, 
that thoſe few texts, which ſeem to make God the author of ſin, are 

, miſunderſtood; becauſe not only ſome few particular texts, but all 
the natural notions we have of God, the very nature and deſign of 
religion, and three parts of the Bible, either directly, or by neceſſary 

. conſequence, prove the contrary. And ſuppoſing, then, that we could 
give no tolerable account of ſuch texts, is it not more reaſonable to 

; conclude that it is only our ignorance of the eaſtern language and 

Phraſe, which makes them obſcure and difficult to us, than to expound 
them to ſuch a ſenſe as contradicts all the reſt of the Bible? 

But I do not intend this for an anſwer, or, as ſome will call it, an 
evaſion ; but ſhall conſider theſe texts particularly. And the firſt place 
relates to God's hardening Pharaoh's heart, that he ſhould not let the 
people of Iſrael go, notwithſtanding all the ſigns and wonders which 

Moſes wrought in Egypt; Exod. iv. 21. Where God expreſsly tis havi 

: Moſes, that he would harden Pharaoh's heart; and in the ſtory itz of i 


it is ſeveral times expreſſed, that God did harden Pharaoh's heart; neſs 
and he who hardens the heart ſeems to be the efficient cauſe of all W and 
thoſe fins which ſuch a hard heart commits. a of h 
Nov, rightly to underſtand this, which has given ſo much trouble doit 
to divines, there are many things to be conſidered. cau 
Hardneſs of heart is a metaphorical expreſſion, and ſignifies ſuch a that 
firmneſs and obſtinacy of temper or reſolution as will yield to no mo- 1 
tives or perſuaſions, that will no more receive any impreſſions thau a par 
hard and impenetrable rock, and therefore, to harden the heart, is to bon 
give it ſuch a ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy as will not yield. But then, there whi 
are ſeveral ways of hardening men's hearts, and ſome of them very ſent 
innocent and holy as well as juſt; and before we charge the divine har 
Providence upon this account, we muſt know in what way God har- mit 
dens: immediately to infuſe into men's hearts an unrelenting hard- tho 
neſs and obſtinacy in a ſinful courſe is inconſiſtent with the holineſs bre 
of Providence, and would, in the moſt proper ſenſe, make God the eff 
author of ſin; but though God ſays, he would harden Pharaoh, he der 
does not fay, that he would infuſe hardneſs into Pharaoh's heart. 
For we may obſerve, that men who have firſt hardened themſelves as 
take the moſt innocent occaſions to grow harder; nay, are hardened ing 
by ſuch uſage as would either break or ſoften other men: and thoſe the 
who treat them in ſuch a manner, as their wicked hearts abuſe to an 
harden themſelves, may be ſaid to harden them; as in common ſpeech fro 
we charge thoſe with undoing and hardening their children and ſer- pla 
10 


vants, who hare ſpoiled them by too much indulgence, or by too 
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eat ſeverity ; and this is the account that Origen gives of it. And 
indeed when men are ſaid to harden: themſelves, as Pharaoh is often 


{id to harden his own heart, and yet God is ſaid to harden them, 


there can be no other account given of it but this, that men take oc 
caſion from what God does; take occaſion, where no occaſion was 
given, to harden themſelves; as St Paul obſerves the Jews did from 
God's patience and long-ſuffering, Rem. ii. 4, 5. Or deſpiſeſt thou 
« the riches of his goodneſs, and forbearance, and long-luffering; 
© not knowing that the goodneſs of God leadeth thee to repentance??? 
. e. ſhould lead thee to repentance, not harden thee in fin, though it 
have another effect through thy own wickedneſs, * But after thy 
« hardneſs and impenitent heart,” growelt more hard and impenitent 
by God's forbearance, and “ treaſureſt up unto thyſelf wrath againſt 
© the day of wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judgment of 
©« God.” And thus God hardened Pharaoh, or thus Pharaoh took 
occaſion to harden himſelf, from thoſe judgments which ought to 
have ſoftened him: and God, foreſeeing that this would be the effect 
of it, ſays, I will harden Pharaoh's heart; not, I will infuſe hard- 


neſs into him, but I will do ſuch things as I certainly know his hard 


and wicked heart will improve into new occaſions and new degrees 
of hardneſs. For it is no reaſon either for God or men to forbear 
doing what wiſdom, and juſtice, and goodneſs, direct to be done, be- 
cauſe hardened ſinners will harden themſelves the more by it, And 
that this is the truth of the caſe appears from the whole ſtory, 

That which hardened Pharaoh, and made him ſo reſolved not to 
part with Iſrael, was the great advantage he made of their ſervice and 
bondage, which made him impatient to think of ſending away a people 
which were ſo uſeful to him. To conquer this obſtinate humour, God 
ſends Moſes to deliver « Iſrael with a mighty arm, and outſtretched 
band ;” Moſes wronght ſuch mighty wonders, and inflicted ſuch 
miraculous and terrible judgments on Egypt, as any one would have 
thought the moſt proper means not to have hardened, but to have 
broken and ſubdued the moſt hardened hearts ; but this had a contrary 
tlfe&t upon a hardened Pharaoh, and it is viſible what it was that har» 
dened him. 

Some of theſe ſigns and wonders were imitated by the magicians, 
as turning their rods into ſerpents, and water into blood, and bring- 
ing frogs upon the land; and upon this he hardened his heart: though 
the plague of frogs were ſo grievous that it made him ſomewhat relent, 
and promiſe to let the people go and ſacrifice unto the Lord, if the 
irogs might be removed; but then God's goodneſs in removing this 
Plague hardened him, as it is expreſsly obſerved, that © when Pharaoh 
© law there was reſpite be hardened his heart,” Exod, viii. 15, And 
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thus it was in the ſucceeding judgments : while any judgment waz 
upon him he yielded, and promiſed fair to let the people go: that had 
any one of thoſe judgments continued on him till he had parted with 
Iſrael he had certainly ſent them away long before; but when he ſaw 
ane judgment removed after another, he thought there would be an 
end of them at laſt, and it were better to endure a while than to part 


with Iſrael: and thus God hardened his heart, and he hardened his 


own heart; till the death of all the firſt-born put him, and his ſervants, 
and all the people, in ſuch a terrible fright, that they were glad to 
get rid of Iſrael to ſave their own lives, 


+ And, to complete all, God ſtill hardened Pharaoh's heart to purſue 


aſter Iſrael, that he might overthrow him and all his hoſt in the Red- 
ſea; and, for that end, God led the people about through the way 
of the wilderneſs of the Red ſea,” that Pharaoh might ſay © they are 
* entangled in the land, the wilderneſs hath ſhut them in: and it was 


«« told the king of Egypt that the people fled: and the heart of Pha - 


** raoh and of his ſervants was turned againſt the people; and they 
% ſaid, Why have we done this, that we have let Iſrael go from ſer- 
& ving us?” Exod, xiv. 2,3, 445+ The report of their flying, and 
the apprehenſion of their being entangled in the wilderneſs, made Pha- 
raoh and his ſervants quickly forget what they ſuffered in Egypt, and 
think of nothing but the loſs of the ſervice of Iſrael ; which hardened 
them to a new purſuit, and was ordered by God to that end, that 
„ he might be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his hoſt.” 
This is the account the Scripture gives us of God's hardening Pha- 
raoh's heart, which contains nothing that unbecomes a wiſe and a holy 
Being. For though it can never become a holy God to infuſe hard- 
neſs into men's hearts, yet when men have hardened themſelxes, and 
will abuſe all the wiſe methods of Providence to harden themſelves, 
and are nov ripe for deſtruction, it very much becomes a juſt and righ- 
teous God to exerciſe them with ſuch providences as he knows will 
{till harden them, till they make themſelves ſuch infamous examples of 
wickedneſs as may deſerve a more glorious and exemplary vengeance: 
which is another thing to be conſidered in the caſe of Pharaoh, and 
very neceſſary to the full underſtanding this difficult caſe of God's 
hardening men's hearts. | 

God had peremptorily decreed, not only to deliver Iſrael, hut to 
puniſh Egypt, both king and people, for the cruel oppreſſion of Iſrael, 
And therefore he might, without any more ſolemnity, have deſtroyed 
Pharaoh, his people and land, and have carried Iſrael out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand: but when they had deſerved to be puniſhed and 
deſtroyed, and God had reſolved to puniſh them, the manner of their 
puniſhment was at the free diſpoſal of the Divine Wiſdom ; and there: 


*— ww ID VF r . 


* ay 


Lord, when I ſtretch forth my hand upon Egypt, and bring out 


fore he choſe to puniſh them in ſuch a way, as might make the glory 


and power of the God of Iſrael known to the world. And this is the 


very account which God himſelf gives why he took ſuch a courſe with 
Pharaoh, as he foreſaw would harden and confirm him in his reſolu- 
tions of not parting with Iſrael, when he could have forced him, at the 
expenſe of fewer miracles, to have ſent them away, if he had ſo pleaſed. 


« [ will harden Pharaoh's heart, and multiply my ſigns and wonders 


« jn the land of Egypt. But Pharaoh ſhall not hearken unto you, 
«© that I may lay my hand upon Egypt, and bring forth mine armies, 
« and my people, the children of Iſrael, out of the land of Egypt by 
« preat judgments, And the Egyptians ſhall know that I am the 


© the children of Iſrael from among them,” Exod. vii. 3, 4, 5. The 
ſame thing he tells Pharaoh ; © I will at this time ſend all my plagues 
upon thy heart, and upon thy ſervants, and upon thy people, that 
thou mayeſt know that there is none like me in all the earth. For 
© now I will ſtretch out my hand, that I may ſmite thee and thy peo- 
ple with peſtilence, and thou ſhalt be cut off from the earth. And 
in very deed for this cauſe have I raiſed thee up,” have all this time 
preſerved thee, and not cut thee off, for to ſhow in thee my power, 
« and that my name may be declared throughout all the-earth,” 
Exod. ix. 14,15, 16. And this reaſon God gives why he hardened 
Pharaoh's heart to purſue Iſrael ; © I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, 
* and upon all his hoſt, that the Egyptians may know that I am the 
Lord,“ Exod. xiv. 4. This is diligently to be obſerved, to vindicate 
the holineſs and juſtice of Providence, For though God infuſes no 
hardneſs into men's hearts, yet if he exerciſe them with ſuch provi- 
dences as he foreſees will harden them, and does this with an inten- 
tion and deſign to harden them, this ſignifies his will to harden them, 
and ſuch a moral efficiency in uſing hardening providences as will as 
certainly harden them as if he had infuſed hardneſs into them. And 
this makes little difference, whether God hardens men by external 
providences or by an internal operation on their minds, when he in- 
tends ſuch providences to harden them, and knows that they will ef- 
fectually do it. | 

Now I readily grant, that though God infuſed no hardneſs into 
Pharaoh's heart, nor did any thing which unbecomes a holy God to 
do, yet he did intend to harden him, and did intend to harden him 
on purpoſe to multiply his judgments on Egypt, and to deſtroy him 
and all his hoſt in the Red ſea; for this is 1o plainly expreſſed that 
we cannot deny it. Nay, I readily grant, that the Providence of God 
would be juſtly chargeable with men's ſins, did he, without any re- 
ſpect to the merit and deſert of the perſons, by ſuch inſenſible methods 
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betray them into ſin, with an intention to harden them: for what man 
is there of ſuch a firm and conſtant virtue as to be able to reſiſt all 
temptations, which a long ſeries of providences, choſen and directed 
for that purpoſe by a Divine Wiſdom, could bring him into ? 

But yet when men have ſinned themſelves into ſuch a hardened Rate 
as to deſerve to be deſtroyed, and when God is ſo far provoked by 
their fins as to reſolve to deſtroy them, it becomes the wiſdom and 
the juſtice of God, without any impeachment of his holineſs, to harden 
men by external events and appearances; not in fin, which can never 
become a holy God, but in ſuch ruinous courſes as their own wicked 
hearts betray them to, and as will bring inevitable ruin on them. And 
this is the true reſolution on this caſe, 

1/7, That God never hardens any men till they have deſerved to 
be deſtroyed, and he is reſolved to deſtroy them. | 

2dly, That then he does not harden them in fin, but in ſuch ruinous 
counſels as their own fins betray them to. | 

34ly, That all this is done, not by the natural or moral efficacy, but 
by their own wicked abuſe of the Divine Providence. 

4thly, To complete all, when God has thus determined to deſtroy 
any perſon or people, he many times infficts on them a penal blindnels 
and infatuation, not to ſee things which concern their peace. 

Theſe four particulars contain a full and eaſy. account of this per- 
plexed doctrine of God's hardening men's hearts, and therefore 1 ſhall 
ſpeak diſtinctly but briefly to them. 

1/7, That God never hardens men till they have deſerved to be de- 
ſtroyed, and he is reſolved to deſtroy them. This muſt be laid as the 
foundation of all: for by what means ſoever God hardens men, how 
innocent ſoever they may appear, if he intends to harden them, not be- 
cauſe they deſerve it and he has determined to deſtroy them, but only 
that they may deſerve to be deſtroyed, and that he may with ſome fair 
appearances of juſtice deſtroy them, it would be impoſlible to ſatisfy 
equal and impartial judges of the juſtice and holineſs of Providence. 
But if men have hardened themſelves in fin beyond all the ordinary me- 
thods of recovery, and have ſo provoked a good and merciful God 
that he gives them over to ruin and deſtruction, then by what means 
ſoever they are hardened, which are not directly ſinful, there can be no 
juſt reaſon to queſtion either the juſtice, or goodneſs, or holineſs, of God 
upon this account; for when men have ſinned to that degree as to de- 
ſerve immediate deſtruction, and to provoke God to paſs a final ſentence 
on them, God may either immediately deſtroy them, or keep them in 
that hardened ſtate, like condemned malefactors reſerved in chains for a 
more public and ſolemn execution: and this is all that is meant byGod's 
hardening men, and this all mankind muſt allow to be juſt and hol). 
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This was the caſe of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who had fo grie- 
vouſly oppreſſed Iſrael that God was reſolved to puniſh them for it; 
and therefore he ſent Moſes to inflict a great many miraculous judg- 
ments upon them, not intending thereby to convince Pharaoh, who had 
hardened himſelf againſt the power of miracles to convince him, and 
whom he had reſolved to deſtroy, but only to lay Egypt waſte, and to 
take a ſignal vengeance upon that cruel perſecutor, by overthrowin 
him and his hoſt in the Red ſea; and therefore he ſo ordered the exe- 
cution of theſe judgments that the hardened heart of Pharaoh ſhould 
grow more hardened by them. F 

Thus when God had determined to cut off Ahab, as his grievous ſins 
had long before deſerved, he intended to harden him to go up to Ra- 
moth-Gilead and fall there; and for that purpoſe ſuffered a lying ſpirit 
to enter into his prophets to encourage the king in that fatal expe- 
dition, and, as God had foretold, they did prevail againſt Micaiah, the 
prophet of the Lord, who plainly told him that he ſhould fall in it, 
1 Kings xxii. | 

Thus when God was ſo provoked with the fins of Judah that he had 
reſolved to deliver them into the hands of the Chaldeans, who ſhould 
deftroy their city and temple, and carry them captive to Babylon, 
he pronounced this hardening ſentence on them: “Go, and tell this 
people, Hear ye indeed, but underſtand not; and ſee ye indeed, but 
© perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
“ heavy, and ſhut their eyes; leſt they ſee with their eyes, and hear 
© with their ears, and underſtand with their hearts, and convert, and 
| © be healed.” What this means ye ſhall hear more hereafter: all that 
| I obſerve at preſent is, that this ſentence was not pronounced againſt 

them till God had reſolved to carry them into captivity, and to lay their 
city and country deſolate, as the Prophet tells vs in the next verſe : 
* Then faid I, Lord, how long? And he anſwered, Until the cities be 
„% waſted without inhabitants, and the houſes without man, and the 
land be utterly deſolate,” I/. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

And this was the ſtate of the Jews in our Saviour's days, when God 
had determined the final deſtruction of the Jewiſh nation, their city, 
temple, and polity, for their great fin in crucifying their Meſſias, as Chriſt 
tells us, Matth. xxi11.37,—39,* O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt 
* the prophets, and ſtoneſt them that are ſent unto thee; how often 
would | have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold your 

houſe is left unto you deſolate. For I ſay unto you, ye ſhall not ſee 
me henceforth, till ye ſhall ſay, Blefſed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” Lake xix 41, 42, 43, 44+ © And when he came 
© car, he beheld the city, and wept over it, ſaying, If thou hadſt 
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„known, even thou, in this thy day, the things which belong unts thy 
« peace, but now they are hid from thine eyes! For the days ſhall 
e come upon thee that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and 
« compals thee round, and keep thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay 
«« thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; and they 
„ ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone upon another; becauſe thou kneweil 
«© not the time of thy viſitation.” 5 

Now, with reſpect to this final ſentence which God had pronounced 
againſt them, though he delayed the execution of it for forty years, St 
Paul applies to them the caſe of a hardened Pharaoh whom God ſpared 
alſo a great while, as he did them, though he had determined to de. 
ſtroy him by a fignal overthrow, to ſhow his power, and that his 
* name might be declared throughout all the earth.” And there was 
no reaſon to quarrel with God, though he delayed to deſtroy them for 
ſome years after he had determined to deſtroy them, to make them alſo 
a more remarkable example of a juſt vengeance and more glorious 
power. What if God, willing to ſhew his wrath, and to make his 
% power known,endured with much long-ſuffering the veſſels of wrath 
1 fitted for deſtruction ?” that is, delays for many years the execution 
of thoſe whom he has decreed to deſtroy for their great fins by an ir- 
reverſible ſentence; for ſuch only are the “ veſſels of wrath fitted to 
« deſtruction, Rom. ix. 17, 22. And for the ſame reaſon he applies 
to them the prophecy of Iſaiah, concerning the judicial blindneſs and 
deafneſs of the Jewiſh nation, when God had determined to deliver 
them into the hands of the King of Babylon, which was a prophecy ef 
them alſo, and received its full accompliſhment in the final deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem by the Romans, Act, xxviii. 26, 27. So that it is plain, 
from all theſe examples, (and I know no example in all the Scripture 
to the contrary), that God never hardens men till he has firſt deter- 
mined to puniſh or to deſtroy them. And I ſhall only add, thar this 
hardening, which is the effect of God's decree to puniſh or to delroy, 
relates only to ſome temporal evils and calamities which God intends 
to bring on them, not to the eternal miſeries of the next world. God 
is never ſaid to harden any men that he may eternally damn them, that 
is wholly owing to their own hard and impenitent hearts; but God 
does ſometimes harden men in order to a more exemplary vengeance on 
them in this world, which ſerves the wiſe ends of Providence, and make: 
his power and glory known. mn 

2dly, This will more evidently appear, if we eonſider, that God 
never ſaid to harden any men in fin; but he only hardens and con- 
firms them in ſuch ruinous counſels as will bring that deſtruction on 
them which God has ordained and determined for them. They harden 
themſelves in fin, and make it wiſe and juſt for God to puniſh or de: 
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delity and diſobedience, which was the only ſinfulneſs of it, was wholly 


hardenin 2, men in any thing which is in its own nature evil. And were 
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ſtroy them; and when God reſolyes to do ſo, then ſometimes he har- 
dens them in ſuch courſes as will bring a terrible vengeance on them. 
[ need inſtance only in the caſe of Pharaoh, which is the molt ex- 
preſs text we have for God's hardening men. Now, what did God 
harden Pharaoh in? Did he harden him againſt 1 Moſes, and 
thoſe miracles which he wrought in the name, and by the power, of 
the God of Iſrael? No ſuch matter; there is no ſuch thing ſaĩid: but 
he hardened him not to let the people go. | wo 
Pharaoh hardened himſelf againſt believing Moſes and the miracles 
he wrought, againſt owning and ſubmitting to the power and ſove- 
reign authority of the God of Iſrael; though, when he felt the judg- 
ments inflicted on him, they were ſo uneaſy as to make him relent, and 
to promiſe to ſend Iſrael away: but his great concernment was how 
to keep Iſrael, and to get rid of theſe plagues; and his firm reſolution 
was never to part with Iſrael as long as he had any hopes that he might 
keep them ſafely. Now, though it was indeed a very great evil to 
diſbelieve Moſes, and to diſobey God's command, attelted and con- 
firmed by miracles; yet, ſeparated from this, it was no moral evil not 
to part with Iſrael, who had now been the ſubjects of Egypt for above 
two hundred years. And therefore, (when the diſpute was not about 
believing and obeying God and Moſes, which Pharaoh had no re- 
gard to, but only whether he ſhould let Iſrael go, to avoid theſe 
plagues which he ſuffered for their ſake), tho“ God did not harden 
him in his iafidelity and diſobedience, yet he did harden him againſt 
parting with Iſrael; that is, he hardened him not in fin, (for the infi- 


his own), but he bardened him in the moſt ruinous counſel he could 
poſſibly have taken, which would bring new plagues on Egypt, and 
end in his own final ruin. 

This was the caſe of Ahab: God did reſolve to ſend him to Ra- 
moth-Gilead to fall there, and ſuffered a lying ſpirit to enter into the 
mouths of his prophets, and to hardea him in that expedition, againſt 
the prophetic threatenings of Micaiah; that all things conſidered, it 
may be ſaid, that God perſuaded, and that God hardened Ahab to 
50 to Ramoth- Gilead. Now, ſuppoſe this, yet it is not to harden 

im in ſin; for it was no fin to go to fight againſt Ramoth- Gilead; 
but it was only to harden hia in a dangerous attempt, and which God 
intended ſhould be fatal to him. 

A great many inſtances of this nature may be given, where God 
hardens men in ſuch courſes as ſhall, and are intended by God to prove 
either a very fore puniſhment to them, or their utter ruin; but there 
15 no one inſtance can be given of God's perſuadiny, or tempting, or 
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this well conſidered, it would anſwer, and ſhame a great many igno. 
rant objections againſt Providence. | 

zaly, But we muſt farther obſerve, that when God does thus harden 
men in ruinous counſels, on purpoſe to puniſh or deſtroy them, he 
does nothing which has either any natural or moral efficacy to har. 
den them; but by their own wickedneſs they abuſe the Providence of 
God to harden themſelves. I his I have particularly ſhown in the 
caſe of Pharaoh: thoſe figns and wonders which God wrought in 
Egypt, and that undeniable proof that they were ſent by God, in that 
they were inflited and removed at the word of Moſes, and the good- 
neſs of God in removing one judgment after another at his requeſt, 
would have convinced and ſoftened other men, but hardened him, 

St Paul tells us, that the natural end and uſe of God's patience 
and long-ſuffering is to lead us to repentance, and therefore when it 
hardens ſome men in finful and deſtructive courſes, as we too often ſee 
it does, there is no reaſon to charge this on the patience of God, but 
on the wickedneſs of men, | | 

God permitted a lying ſpirit to enter into Ahab's prophets, to per- 
ſuade him to go againſt Ramoth-Gilead; and though God might very 
juſtly have left him in the hands of thoſe falſe prophets of his own ma- 
king and chuſing, yet he ſends his own prophet Micaiah, whom all 
Iſrael knew to be the Lord's prophet, to afſure him, that if he went 
againſt Ramoth-Gilead he ſhould periſh there. And therefore God 
did not deceive Ahab, but he deceived himſelf, by preferring the pro- 

phets of Baal before the Lord's prophet, which was owing to his own 
wicked idolatrous heart. | 

God never deceives or hardens any men by the external events and 
appearances of Providence, but thoſe whoſe own luſts and wicked 
hearts deceive and harden them. 

There is always enough, even in thoſe Providences which men abuſe 
to harden themſelves, to have reclaimed and ſoftened them, if they 
wonld have made a wile uſe of it. And when men have finned them- 
ſelves into ſuch a hardened ſtate as to forfeit the protection of Pro- 
vidence, God may do what is wiſe, and juſt, and holy, though he 
knows that they will abuſe it to their own ruin, and intends to bring 
ruin on them by it.. And it is a glorious vindication of the wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, and holineſs of God, when all the world ſhall ſee that 
ſuch men's ruin is wholly owing'to themſelves, to their wicked abuſe 
of all thoſe wiſe and gracious methods which would have reclaimed 
and faved them, if they would have been reclaimed and ſaved. 

4thiy, To underſtand the full and comprehenſive notion of God's 
hardening men, we mult obſerve further, that when God has been ſo 


far provoked as to- reſolve the final deſtruction of any perſon ot 
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people, he many times inflias on them a judicial blindneſs and infa- 
tuation, which betrays them to ſuch fooliſh counſels as muſt inevi- 
| tably prove their ruin. That God many times does this, the Scripture 
witneſſeth : © He leadeth counſellors away ſpoiled, and maketh the 
« judges fools. He removeth away the ſpeech of the truſty,” in whoſe 
f counſel men uſed to confide, © and taketh away the underſtanding of 
i « the aged. He taketh away the heart of the chief of the people of 
1 
t 


« the earth, and cauſeth them to wander in a wilderneſs where there 
« is no way ;” that is, entangles and perplexes their counſels. + They 
« grope in the dark without light, and he maketh them to ſtagger 


: « like a drunken man;” to reel from one reſolution to another in great 

uncertainty what to do; Fob. xii. 17, 20, 24, 25. Thus Iſaiah, chap. 
e xix. f, 12, 13, 14. Surely the princes of Zoan are fools; the coun- 
t « ſe] of the wiſe counſellors of Pharaoh is become brutiſh : how ſay 
n « ye unto Pharaoh, I am the ſon of the wile, the ſon of ancient kings? 
t „% Where are they? where are the wiſe men? and let them tell thee 


© now, and let them know what the Lord of hoſts hath purpoſed upon 


. „Egypt. The princes of Zoan are become fools, the princes of Noph 
5 « are deceived ; they have alſo ſeduced Egypt, even they that are the 
N * ſtay of the tribes thereof. The Lord hath mingled a perverſe ſpirit 
I! in the midſt thereof, and they have cauſed Egypt to err in every 
it « work thereof, as a drunken man ſtaggereth in his vomit.” 

d We have a plain example of this in Abſalom, whom God reſolved 
0. to puniſh for his rebellion againſt David, his king and father. David 


" had prayed that God would turn the counſel of Ahithophel into 
fooliſhneſs ;”” and accordingly God ſo ordered it, as to defeat the good 
1d counſel of Ahithophel by the advice of Huſhai. And the reaſon of it 
ed is given; “ For the Lord had appointed to defeat the good counſel 
* of Ahithophel, to the intent that the Lord might bring evil upon 


iſe * Abſalom,” 2 Sam. xvii. 14. 

ey This makes men as hard as they are blind: they miſtake their true 
m intereſt, flatter themſelves with vain hopes, run themſelves into the moſt 
0 apparent and inevitable dangers without ſeeing them themſelves, tho? 
he every body elſe ſees them. And ſomething of this nature we muſt own 
ng in Pharaoh's caſe : for without ſuch an infatuation it is impoſſible to 
m, conceive that he ſhould have perſiſled ſo long in his reſolution not to 


part with Iſrael. though it were to the utter ruin and deſolation of his 
country: much leſs that he ſnould have purſued them into the Red ſea, 
whoſe fluid walls threatened him with immediate deſtruction. 
And this I take to be that blindneſs which God threatens againſt 
Judah, 7a. vi. 9, 10.“ Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but underſtand not; and ſee ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and ſhut their 


2 
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eyes; leſt they ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and un- 
* derſtand with their heart, and convert and be healed.” For here is 
a double blindneſs taken notice of in the text; one which they brought 
upon themſelves, another which God threatens to inflit upon them. 


They did hear, but not underſtand; they did ſee, but not perceive;” 


that is, they ſtopt their own ears, and ſhut their own eyes, againſt all 
the admonitions and reproofs of God's prophets: for thus our $a. 
viour expounds it as their own act, and wilful voluntary blindneſs, 
Mat. xiii. 14, 15. And in them is fulfilled the propheſy of Iſaiah,” 
(for a propheſy it was, as it concerned the Jews in our Saviour's days, 
though it was a deſcription of the actual deafneſs and blindneſs of 
the Jews in the prophet's days), „which ſaith, By hearing ye ſhall 
* hear, and ſhall not underſtand; and ſeeing ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall 
* not perceive. For this people's heart is waxed groſs, and their ears 
* are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they cloſed, leſt at any time 
they ſhould ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and un- 
4 derſt and with their heart, and ſhould be converted, and I ſhould 
* hea] them.” And thus St Paul repreſents it, As xxviil. 26, 27. 
This is their finful blindneſs and deafneſs, which is wholly owing 
to themſelves, and for the puniſhment of which God threatens them 
with a penal and judicial blindneſs. For when God commands the 
prophet ©* to make their heart fat, and their ears heavy, and to ſhut 
their eyes,” it can ſignify nothing elſe but his paſſing a final decree 
and ſentence of blindneſs and deatneſs on them: not ſuch a blindneſs 
as ſhould betray them to and harden them in ſin; God may leave 
men in ſuch a ſtate of blindneſs, when they have wilfully blinded and 
hardened themſelves, but he never inflicts it: but ſuch a blindneſs as 
would betray them into that ruin and deſtruction which God had fo 
juſtly decreed for them: for this blindneſs and deafneſs, which wag in- 
flicted on them in the prophet's days, was in order to their captivity 
in Babylon, and the deſtruction of their city and temple by the Chal- 
deans ; that in our Saviour's days was in order to their final deſtruc- 


tion by the Romans: and our Saviour tells us what kind of blindneſs 


was infl:Qed on them; that * the things belonging to their peace, 
which would preſerve their nation from being deſtroyed, * were now 
** hid from their eyes,” Lake xix. 42. And the ſtory verifies this: for 
certainly never was there a greater infatuation upon any people than 
upon the Jews at both times; who forced both the Chaldeans and 
Romans to deſtroy them whether they would or no, and when they 
intended no ſuch thing. And many examples there are of ſuch a ju- 
dicial blindneſs and infatuation in every age of the world. There are 
ſeldom any great and remarkable calamities which befal any perſons, 
eſpecially nations, but by-ſtanders fee bow they undo themſelves by 
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their own Rupid wilfulneſs and folly: as has been long ſince obſerved, 
Ou: perdere vult Jupiter, prius dementat ; that God firſt blinds and 
infatuates thoſe whom he intends to deſtroy. And this is what the 
Scripture means by hardening men's hearts, and blinding their eyes, 


as I hope appears from what I have now. diſcourſed. And no man 


has any reaſon to quarrel either with the juſtice or holineſs of God 
upon this account : but we have all great reaſon to take warning by 
theſe examples, leſt we provoke God ſo long by our fins, by our own 
wilful blindneſs and hardneſs, that he inflict not this judit ial blindneſs 
on us, that he ſhut our eyes not to ſee the things that belong to our 


peace; which we have ſo many ſad ſymptoms of already among us, 


that it is time to take warning. Nothing can be more jult than for 
God to harden thoſe men to their own ruin who harden themſelves 
againlt his fear; ſo to blind thoſe who will not ſee nor regard their 
duty as to miſtake their- intereſt too. And the only way to prevent 
ſuch a judicial hardneſs and infatuation is to reverence God, to have 
a reſpe& to all his commandments; in the firſt place, to take care of 
our duty, and then to commit our ways unto the Lord, in a ſecure 
dependence on his Providence. 

There are ſeveral other texts of Scripture alleged to this purpoſe, 
to charge God with the fins of men; but they will receive a ſhorter 
anſwer. As, | 


2. Thoſe texts which aſcribe what is done by the ſins of men to 


God's doing, But the anſwer to this is plain: for God can and does 
bring to paſs a great many wiſe and holy defigns by the fins of men, 
without being the author of their ſins; and it is only the event which 


is attributed to God, not the ſin whereby ſuch events are brought 


to paſs, This will appear at the firſt view, by conſidering ſome of 
theſe texts. | 

Joſeph's brethren ſold him to the Iſhmaelites, who carried him into 
Egypt, where God advanced him to Pharaoh's throne. Joſeph tells 
his brethren, that thongh they ſold him, it was God that ſent him be- 
fore them into Egypt to preſerve their lives: © So now it was not you 
that ſent me hither, but God,” Gen. xlv. 5, 75,8. Joſeph does not 
ſay that it was from God that his brethren fold him; this was their 
own act, and all the wickedneſs of it was their own; but it was God 
who ſent him into Egypt, which his brethren never thought of nor 
intended, their only concern being to get rid of him; and when God 
did that which they never intended to do, that may well be ſaid to be 
God's doings, who permitted their wickedneſs, and made uſe of it to 
accompliſh his own wiſe counſels: as he tells his brethren, * As for you, 
ye thought evil againſt me, but God meant it unto gocd, to. bring 
* to paſs as it is this day, to ſave much people alive,” Cen. 1. 20. 
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When Job was plundered by the Sabeans and Chaldeans, he attri. 
butes it to God, The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away,” 
Job. i. 21. And ſo muſt all men ſay who believe a providence, that 
all the good or evil that happens to us in this world, whoever be the 
immediate inſtruments of it, is ordered and diſpoſed by God: but Job 
docs not therefore attribute the wickedneſs of the Sabeans and Chal. 
deans to God; as if God could not govern and over-rule the wicked. 
neſs of men and devils without being the author of their wickedneſs, 

When David had committed that great ſin in defiling Uriah's wife, 
and contriving his murther,God threatens him by the prophet Nathan; 
I will raiſe up evil againſt thee out of thine own houſe; and I will 
* take thy wives before thine eyes, and give them unto thy neighbour, 
„ and he ſhall lie with thy wives in the fight of this ſun: for thou did 
* it ſecretly, but 1 will do this thing before all Iſrael, and before the 
« ſun,“ 2 Sam. xi. 11, 12. Which we know Abſalom accordingly 
did by the advice of Ahithophel, chap. xvi. 20, &c. 

Now, that God did infſict this puniſhment upon David is plain from 
the text; but that he either inſtigated Ahithophel to give this counſel, 
or Abſalom to take it, is not ſaid; and if God could inflid this puniſh- 
ment on David without having any hand in the fin, it is po reflection 
on the holineſs cf Providence. All that God expreſsly ſays he would 
do in the caſe was to put David's wives into Abſalom's power: © | 
« will take thy wives before thine eyes, and give them unto thy neigh- 
© bour;“ and then foretels what the effect of this would be, and what 
he intended to permit for his puniſhment ; © He ſhall lie with thy wives 
in the fight of this ſun.” There was no evil in ſo ordering the mat- 
ter, that when David fled he ſhould leave his wives behind him, which 
put them into Abſalom's power; and then God foreſaw what counſel 
Ahithophel would give, and how ready Abſalom would be to take it, 
unleſs he hindered it, which he decreed not to do in puniſhment. of 
David's adultery. And thus to order the permiſſion for ſuch an end, 
tho” it has nothing of the guilt of the fin, yet entitles God to the event, 
conſidered as a puniſhment; upon which account God may be ſaid to 
*« do this before all Iſrael, and before the ſun,” 

Thus when Shimei curſed David as he fled from Jeruſalem, David 
| takes notice of God's hand in it, and would not ſuffer Abiſhai to cut him 
* off: Let him curſe, becauſe the Lord hath ſaid unto him, curſe Da- 
vid,” 2 Sam, xvi. 10. But every one ſees that this muſt be a figurative 
4 expreſſion, for it is not true in the literal ſenſe: God never commanded 
1 Shimei to curſe David, nor did David believe in a literal ſenſe that 
5 he did; for then he would not have imputed the guilt of it to him: 
1 whereas we know, though he had ſworn to Shimei at his return, 

i when he came to meet him, that he would not put him to death, yet 
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he left it in his dying charge to Solomon, - not to hold him-guilt- 
leſs,” 1 Kings ii. 8, 9. But when David ſaid, The Lord hath bidden 
him curſe; all that he meant by it, or could mean by it, is no more 
but this; that the ſad calamity, which the Providence of God had 
brought on him by the rebellion of his ſon Abſalom, had given free 
ſcope to Shimei's old and inveterate hatred of him, and as effectually 
let looſe his reviling tongue as if God had in expreſs words command- 
ed him to curſe David: and therefore he patiently ſubmits to this, as 
part of his puniſhment, and a very inconfiderable part when compared 
| with the rebellion of his ſon Abſalom, which gave this confidence to 
Shimei to curſe his king. Behold, my fon, which came forth of 
„% my bowels, ſeeketh my life; how'much more now may this Ben- 
| „ jamite do it?” ver. 10. This is no more than what David elſe- 
where complains of, that God had made him the ſong of the drunk- 
| ards: for bad men will take all the advantages which the Providence 
of God gives them, to reproach, and ſcorn, and perſecute the good : 
| there needs no other command for this but a fair opportunity to do it, 
| Some object God's giving power to Satan, firſt over the goods, and 
then over the body, of Job, excepting his life; and God's permitting 
a lying ſpirit to enter into Ahab's prophets, to perſuade him to go up 
to Ramoth- Gilead. But wherein the objection lies I cannot tell; for 
[| ſuppoſe they will not ſay that God, by permitting the devil to hurt, 
and to deceive, made him a malicious and lying ſpirit. Thoſe are 
very unreaſonable objectors, who will not allow God to make uſe of 
the miniltry of wicked ſpirits to wiſe and good ends, without charging 
him with their (ins too. | 
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1 But God himſelf tells us, That when a prophet is deceived, he hath 
1 deceived him. Now, how is it reconcileable with the holineſs of his 
, nature or providence to deceive? Ezek. xiv. 9. And if the prophet 
f * be deceived, when he hath ſpoken a thing, I the Lord have decei- 
, ved that prophet; and I will ſtretch out my hand upon him, and 
n will deſtroy him from the midſt of my people Iſrael.” | 
0 Now, to this it is commonly anſwered, that God permits a lying ſpi- 

rit to poſſeſs ſuch prophets, as he did in the caſe of Ahab; for he only 
d {peaks here of the prophets of Baal, ſuch prophets as he would cut 
n off for their lying propheſies : and how does it become God to give 
Y up the worſhippers of evil ſpirits, their prieſts and prophets, to be in- 
e ſpired and deceived by them? No true worſhipper of God was under 
d any temptation to be-deceived by them, becauſe they were not the 
i prophets of God; and God had always his own prophets among 
E 


them, to warn them againſt ſuch lying propheſies. Nay, it was the 
n, fault of theſe prophets that they were deceived themſelves; for they did 
«ow that they did not receive their propheſies from the Lord, but. 
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from the heathen idols, or that they were their own inventions; and 
when they choſe to worſhip ſtrange gods, and to conſult their oracles, 
or to divine out of their own hearts, they choſe to be deceived; and 
therefore God threatens, ** They ſhall bear the puniſhment of their 
* iniquity; the puniſhment of the prophet ſhall be even as the puniſh- 
* ment of him that ſeeketh unto him,” ver. 10. We have a large ac- 
count of theſe prophets, and ſevere judgments denounced againſt 
them, Ezel. xiii. who are ſaid © to propheſy out of their own hearts,” 
and to“ follow their own ſpirits,” when they © had ſeen nothing};” to 
« ſee a vain viſion,“ and “ ſpeak a lying divination ;” and ſometimes 
to attribute it to God too; they ſay, * The Lord faith it, albeit I have 
* not ſpoken.” . | 

Now, this character the prophet Ezekiel gives of theſe lying pro- 
phets inclines me to a very different ſenſe of theſe words, which ſeems 
plain and eaſy. Not that God deceived them to propheſy lies, but that 
God deceived them in the event; they deceived thernſelves into vain 
viſions, either by giving themſelves over to idolatry, which betrayed 
them to the deluſions of wicked ſpirits; or by heating their imagina- 
tions into enthuſiaſtic frenzies, and propheſying their own hopes, and 
politic gueſſes, which is called“ propheſying out of their own hearts, 
and following their own ſpirits ;? and then God deceived all their 
hopes and expectations, by bringing thoſe evils on them, which they 
with great aſſurance and confidence ſaid ſhould never come. And the 
words plainly favour this ſenſe : God does not ſay, If a prophet be 
deceived to ſpeak a thing, I the Lord have deceived him;” but“ if 
a prophet be deceived when he bath ſpoken a thing ;” that is, if the 
event does not anſwer his prediction, 1 have deceived him,” or con- 
futed his vaia lying propheſy. And how would God deceive him! 
That immediately follows; „I will ſtretch out my hand upon him, 
* and I will deſtroy him from the midſt of my people Iſrael: and they 
« ſhall bear the puniſhment of their iniquity,” both prophets and 
people. This did effectually deceive them, as being a terrible confus 
tation of their propheſies, and what God exprelsly threatened; “ Be- 
% cauſe they have ſeduced my people, ſaying, Peace, and there was 
* no peace,” Ezek. xiii, 8, 9, 10. This is what God attributes to 
himfelf, as his peculiar prerogative and glory, that it is he that fru- 
« ftrateth the tokens of the ſeers, and maketh diviners mad ;' by de- 
ceiving them in the events of things, and confuting their propheſics 


by bis judgments, //a. xliv. 25. as he expreſsly threatened againſt theſe 


lying prophets and diviners, Mic, iii. 5, 6, 7.; which is a plain com- 
ment upon this text. 


- 


As for what is objected about David's numbering the people, it i 
hardly worth namm g. 2 Sam. xziv, 1. it is ſaid, © The anger of the 
gh | 
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« Lord was kindled againſt Iſrael; and he moved David againſt them 
« to ſay, Go number the people.” But in 1 Chron. xxt. 1. it is ex- 
preſsly ſaid, * that Satan ſtood up againſt Iſrael, and provoked David 
« to number [ſrael.” From whence we learn in what ſenſe this is at- 
tributed to God when Satan was the immediate tempter; only becauſe 
God in anger againſt Iſrael ſuffered” Satan to tempt David to num 
ber them. N bin 
But that is more conſiderable that is objected from St Paul con- 
cerning the Heathens, whom God delivered up to all manner of wicked- 
neſs, in puniſhment of their idolatry. Rom. i. 23, 24, 26, 28, 29.“ They 
« changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
© like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beaſts, and 
« creeping things; wherefore God alſo gave them up to unclean- 
« neſs, through the luſts of their own hearts, to diſhonour their own 
bodies between themſelves. And for this cauſe God gave them 
« up to vile affections.— And even as they did not like to retain 
© God in their knowledge; God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 
* to do thoſe things which are not convenient, being filled with all 
e unrighteouſneſs, fornication, wickedneſs, covetouſneſs,” Oc. Now, 
is not this a reflection on the holineſs of God, that becauſe men are 
guilty of one fin, he delivers them up to all other fins? for can a holy 
God puniſh ſin with ſin? Can he who hates all wickedneſs contribute 
any thing to make men more wicked than otherwiſe they would be? 
But in anſwer to this, we need only confider what is meant by 
God's © giving them up to all uncleannets, and to a reprobate mind; 
which ſignifies no poſitive act of God, but only his leaving them in 
the power and management of thoſe evil ſpirits whom they idola- 
trouſly worſhipped ; for molt of thoſe vices to which God is ſaid to 
give them up were the neceſſary effects of their idolatry, were the ſa- 
cred rites and myſteries of their religious worſhip ; and if they would 
worſhip ſuch gods, they muſt worthip them as they would be wor- 
ſhipped : and this corrupted the lives and manners of men, and de- 
troyed all the notions of good and evil; and then they were prepared 
for any wickedneſs which their own vicious inclinations, and the cir- 
cumſtances of their condition and fortune, or thoſe wicked ſpirits, could 
tempt them to. This very account we find in the Book of Wiſdom, 
chap, xiv. 22, Cc. where we have ſuch another catalogue of vices, as 
the Apoſtle here gives us, charged upon their idolatry, as the natural 
effects of it. n 
Now, if men will worſhip ſuch gods as delight in uncleanneſs and 
impurity, and all manner of wickedneſs, and who will be worthipped 
with the moſt infamous vices, to the utmoſt reproach and contempt of 
human nature, there is no ayoiding it, but that their religion muſt 
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corrupt their lives; they give themſelves up to the worſhip of evil 
ſpirits, and God leaves them in their hands; for who ſhould have the 
government of them but the gods they worſhip ? They reproach the 
Divine Nature by vile and ſenſible repreſentations, and God gives them 
up to vile affections, to diſhonour their own natures; they corrupt 
the natural notions they have of God, and God gives them up to a 
reprobate mind, not to diſtinguiſh between good and evil. 

The devil had erected a kingdom of darkneſs in the world, and 
God thought fit for ſome time to permit it, till he ſent his own Son 


to deftroy the works of the devil;“ and thoſe who gave themſelves 


up to idolatry became his ſlaves and vaſſals; for he is “ the prince of 
the power of the air, the ſpirit that ruleth in the children of diſobedi. 
ence :” And this is God's giving them up to vile affections, his caſting 
them out of his protection, when they had firſt renounced him, and gi- 


ving them up to the power of wicked ſpirits, to whom they had given 


themſelves, 

So that here is no other objection againſt the holineſs of God 
but that there is a devil, who is a very impure ſpirit, and affects di. 
vine honour, to be e god of this world, and that God ſuffers him to 
govern thoſe who worthip him, and to ſeduce them into all the wicked- 
neſs of a diabolical nature: and yet that barbarous tyranny, which 
the devil exerciſed over his votaries ; that impure flagitions worſhip 
which he inftituted ; and that excels of wickedneſs wherewith he cor- 
rapted the lives of men; was the molt effectual way to convince man- 
kind what fort of gods they worſhipped ; and did make the wiſer 
Heathens aſhamed of their gods, and of their worſhip; and as learn- 
ing and civility increaſed, they reformed their worthip, and allegorized 
away their gods, which diſpoſed them for the more ready reception of 
that holy religion which the Son cf God preached to the world. 
Wickedneſs is its own puniſhment, and many times proves its own 
care: and God could not have infficted a more juſt puniſhment upon 
the idolatrous world than to deliver them up to the tyranny of thoſe 
wicked ſpirits whom they worſhipped ; and there was not a more like- 
ty way to convince men of their fatal error than thoſe inhuman im- 
pious rites of worſhip, and that exceſs of wickedneſs, which their ido- 
latry betrayed them to, which was enough to make human nature ſtart 
and fly back. | 

The like objection is made from the Antichriſtian ſtate ; the ap- 
pearance * of the Man of fin, whoſe coming is after the working of 
Satan, with all power, and figns, and lying wonders, and with all 
i deceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs in them that periſh, becauſe they 


received not the love of the truth, that they might be ſaved: and | 


ſor this cauſe God ſhall ſend them ſtrong deluſions, that they ſhould 
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believe a lie: that they all might be damned who believed not the 
« truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs,“ 1 THE ii. 9, — 12. 

Now, what can be more juſt than this, for God to ſuffer che devil to 
blind thoſe men who will not ſee? to deceive thoie © with ſigns and 
lying wonders, and all deceivableneſs of unrightebouſneſs,“ who © do 
not love the truth, but have pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs;“ who endea- 
your to deceive themſelves, and deſire to be deceived ? For this is all 
that is meant “ by ſending them ſtrong deluſions to believe a lie,” 
that God ſuffers © the Man of fin” to ere& his kingdom “ after the 
working of Satan, with all his power, and ſigns, and lying wonders.” 
When men are in love with their fins, and therefore do not love the 
truth, becauſe it diſcovers and reproves their ſins, they are out of the 
protection of God's grace, and are delivered up to the cheats and im- 
poſtures of crafty men, or of wicked ſpirits. 'This is the rule and me- 
thod of God's grace; he forces truth on no man; but thoſe who love 
the truth ſhall find it. Thoſe © who cry after Knowledge, and lift up 
« their voice for Underſtanding; who ſeek her as ſilver, and ſearch 
© for her as for hid treaſures; they ſhall underſtand the fear of the 
„Lord, and find the knowledge of God,” Prav. ii. 2, 3, 4, 5. But if 
men wilfully ſhut their own eyes againſt the light, God ſuffers the god 
of this world to blind them; as St Paul teaches, 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4, © But 
if our goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are loſt; in whom the 
« god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe 
* not, le{ the light of the glorious goſpel of Chriſt, who is the image 
« of God, ſhould ſhine unto them.” Which ſhould make us all afraid 
of prejudice, and the love of this world, which bar up the mind againſt 
truth, and by degrees betray us to a judicial blindneſs. 

There are ſome other texts, which do indeed attribute the ſupreme 
diſpoſal of all human actions to God, but without charging his Provi- 
dence with men's fins. Prov. xvi. g. © A man's heart deviſeth his ways, 
but the Lord directeth his ſteps.” Chap. xix. 21. There are many 
' devices in a man's heart, nevertheleſs the counſel of the Lord that 
* ſhall tand.” Chap. xx. 24. © Man's goings are of the Lord, how then 
can a man underſtand his own ways?” The meaning of which is, 
that men adviſe, and deliberate, and chuſe freely, what they intend to 
do; but when they come to action they can do nothing, they can bring 
nothing to paſs, but what God will. God can change their counſels, 
or can diſappoint them when they are ripe for action, or can make 
what thay do ſerve quite another end than what they intended. Now 
this 4x what I have already obſerved, that the iſſues and events 
of all things are in God's hands, as they mult be, if he governs the 
world. Men may chuſe what they pleaſe, but they ſhall do only what 
cd ſees fit, and what he orders for wiſe ends. God does not act im- 
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mediately, but makes uſe of natural cauſes, or of the miniſtries of men, 
both good and bad men. Men chuſe and act freely, and purſue their 
own deſigns and imaginations; and therefore the moral good or evil 
of the action is their own ; and God does as freely, with unſearchable 
Wiſdom, over-rule all events, which are therefore God's doings as 
well as men's, being directed by him to ſerve the wiſe ends of Proyi- 
dence in rewarding or puniſhing men or nations as they deſerve. 

Thus I -have, as briefly as I could, examined moſt of thoſe texts 
which have been thought to attribute to God ſome kind of cauſality 
and efficiency in the fins of men; and I hope have made it appear that 
there is no ſuch thing intended in them. And, for the concluſion of 
this argument concerning the holineſs of Providence, I ſhall only add 
ſome few practical inferences, by way of application, 

I. Not to attribute our own or other men's ſins to God. © Let no 
© man ſay when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God can- 
“ not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. But eve 
& man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own luſt, and en- 
te ticed,” James i. 13, 14. This is abſolutely neceflary to be obſer- 
ved; for without it there is an end of all religion. If God can influ- 
ence men's minds to wicked purpoſes and counſels, it is impoſſible he 
ſhould hate wickedneſs, or be ſo holy as many holy men are, who 
would no more incline or tempt other men to ſin than they would 
ſin themſelves: and who will hate fin, or think that God will love him 
ever the leſs for being a ſinner, who believes this? If God want the 
fins of men to accompliſh his own counſels, they muſt either be very 
unholy counſels, which cannot be accompliſhed without the fins of 
men, or he maſt be a weak or unſkilful Being, which is downright 
blaſphemy ; for a wiſe and powerful Being can do whatever is wiſe 
and holy without the fins of men. It is excellent wiſdom indeed, 
when men do and will fin, for God to accompliſh his own wiſe and gra- 
cious counſels by their fins ; but to incline, or tempt, or over: rule, or 
determine men to fin, on purpoſe to ſerve himſelf by their ſins, this 
would be a jult impeachment both of his holineſs, his wiſdom, and 
his power; and a God who is neither holy, wiſe, nor powerful, would 
be no very fit object of religious worſhip. 

To ſay that God decrees the fins of men for his own glory, to mag- 
nify his mercy and juſtice in ſaving ſome few, and in condemning the 
greateſt part of mankind to eternal miſeries, is fo ſenſeleſs a repreſen- 
tation both of the glory, of the mercy, and of the juſtice, of God, as 
deſtroys the very notion of all. 

For if man be a mere machine, who moves as he is moved, how 
can he deſerve either well or il]? Neceflity deſtroys the very notion o. 
virtue or vice, both which ſuppoſe a free choice and election; and u 
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there be no virtue nor vice, there can be no rewards nor puniſhments: 
and then there 1s no place neither for juſtice nor mercy; and then 
God can neither glorify his mercy nor his juſtice in forgiving ſins, 
or in puniſhing the ſinner. 

How can any man who believes that he is over-ruled by God to do 
all the evil he does ever be a true penitent, or heartily beg God's 
pardon, or reverence his judgments, or endeavour to do better? All 
religion 1s founded in this perſuaſion, that God hates every thing that 
is wicked : for if there be no eſſential difference between good and 
evil, there is no pretence for religion ; and if God makes none, there 
is none; and if he can be the author of what is evil as well as of what 
is good, he makes no difference between them. 

2. The holineſs of Providence teacheth us never to do any evil to 
ſerve Providence under pretext of doing ſome great good by it, which 
we think may be acceptable to God. God never needs the fins of men, 
and can never approve them, whatever good ends they are intended 
to ſerve, God indeed does many times bring good out of evil, but he 
allows no man fo ao evil that good may come. This St Paul rejects with 
the greateſt abhorrence, and tells us, that ſuch men's“ damnation is 
* jult,” Rom. iii. 8, For it is the greatelt contradiction in the world to 
do evil in order to do good; for how can a man who can for any reaſon 
be perſuaded to do evil be a hearty and zealous lover of goodneſs ? 
t is certain, that he who does any evil does not heartily love that 
coodneſs to which the evil he does is oppoſed; and he who does not 
heartily love all goodneſs is a hearty lover of none. There is no re- 
conciling good and evil no more than you can reconcile contradictions: 
2 good man will love and do that which is good, and an evil man 
Wil! do that which is evil: and though the Divine Wiſdom can 
bring good out of evil, yet evil is not, and cannot be, the natural cauſe 
of good, no more than darkneſs can be the cauſe of hight: and there- 
fore a good deſign can never juſtify a bad action; for that bad actions 
inou!4 do good is contrary to the nature of bad actions; and what- 
ever men may intend, I am ſure no man can alter the nature of things, 
and therefore can never juſtify himſelf in doing evil that good may 
come, | 

[t is certain, a wiſe and holy God requires no ſuch thing of us: and 
though he very often brings about great and admirable deſigns by 
men's ſins, yet no man knows how to do it, nor knows when God will 
co it; nor did ever any man who ventured upon fin in order to do 
ſome greater good ever do the good he intended, though many times 
he runs himſelf into more and greater ſins than ever he intended. 

Nay, I dare boldly ſay, that no man ever deliberately ventured upon 
« known n to do ſome greater good by it, but there was always ſome 
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baſe worldly intereſt at the bottom, coloured over with a pretence of 
doing good, either to deceive the world, or ſometimes to deceive their 
own conſciences. The church of Rome, among whom there are thoſe 
who teach and practiſe this doctrine, are an undeniable example of it, 
and we have had too many fad examples of it nearer home. 

This ſeems to me one reaſon why thoſe propheſies which concern 
future ages are generally ſo obſcure that no man knows when nor how 
they ſhall be fulfilled, that no man may be tempted to any fin to ſerye 
Providence, and to fulfil propheſies. As obſcure as theſe propheſies 
RN. are, yet we ſee ſome heated enthuſiaſts very forward to venture on 
| any thing to fulfil prophefies, to pull down Antichriſt, to ſet up the 

kingdom of Chriſt, eſpecially when they hope to ſet up themſelves with 
him: but God conceals times and ſeaſons from us; and though he 
many times fulfils propheſies by the fins of men, yet he allows no man 
to fin to fulfil propheſies; and therefore never lets us know when, nor 
by what means, propheſies ſhall be fulfilled. Let us lay down this 


never pleaſe him by doing evil, whatever the event be : he makes uſe 


of the fins of men to ſerve his Providence, but he will puniſh them for 
their ſins. | 


. i | ERNST. Vii. 
"3 The Goodneſs of PROVIDENCE, 


HE next inquiry is, concerning the Goodneſs of Providence; 
though methinks it is a more proper ſubje&t for our devout 
meditations than for our inquiries: for we need not to look far to 
ſeek for proofs and demonſtrations of the Divine Goodneſs; The earth 
is full of the gocdneſt of the Lord: we fee, and feel, and taſte it every 
day; we owe our being, our preſervation, and all the comforts of our 
lives to it. There is not ſo mean nor ſo miſerable a creature in this 
world but can bear its teſtimony to the Divine Goodneſs. Nay, if 
you would pardon the harſhneſs of the expreſſion, I would venture to 
ſay, that the goodneſs of God is one of the greateſt plagues and tor- 
ments of hell; I mean, the remembrance of God's goodneſs, and their 
wicked and ungrateful abuſe of it. This is that worm that never dieth, 
thoſe ſharp reflections men make on their ingratitude and folly, in 
making themſelves miſerable, by affronting that Goodneſs which would 
have made them happy. | | 
Fig Whatever other objections ſome wanton and ſporting wits make 


as a certain principle, that God needs not our ſins; and that we can 


vi! againſt Providence, one would think it impoſſible that any man who 
| lives in this world, and feels what he enjoys himſelf, and ſees whats 
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bountiful proviſion is made for all creatures, ſhould queſtion the good- 
neſs of Providence, by which he /ives, moves, and has his being. We 
ſhould think him an extraordinary benefactor who did the thouſandth 
part for us of what God does; and ſhould not challenge his goodnels, 
tzough he did ſome things which we did not like, or did not under- 
ſtand. But Atheiſm is founded in ingratitude; and unleſs God hu- 
mour them as well as do them good he is no God for them. Nay, 
| cannot but obſerve here the perverſe as well as the ungrateful tem- 
per of Atheiſts: when they diſpute againſt the juſtice of Providence, 
then God is much too good for them; though he gives us examples 
enow of his ſeverity againſt fin, yet his patience and long-ſuffering to 
ſome few proſperous ſinners is thought a ſufficient argument that God 
is not juſt, or that he does not govern the world: when they diſpute 
againſt the goodneſs of Providence, then God is not good enough for 
them; though they ſee innumerable inſtances of goodneſs in the go- 
rernment of the world, yet this is not owing to a good God, but to 

ood Fortune; becauſe they think they ſee ſome of the careleſs and irre- 
gular ſtrokes of Chance and Fortune intermixt with it in the manyevils 
and calamities of life. Now, it is impoſſible for God himſelf to anſwer 
theſe two objections to the ſatisfaction of theſe men; and that, I think, 
is a ſufficient anſwer to them both. For ſhould God vindicate his 
juſtice to the ſatisſaction of theſe men, by puniſhing in this world 
every ſin that is committed according to its deſert, there would be very 
little room for the exerciſe of goodneſs. If every man mult ſuffer as 
much as he fins, the very beſt men will be great ſufferers, much greater 
ſufferers than any of them now are, though their ſufferings are made 
another objection againſt Providence: and there will be as many formi- 
dable examples of miſery as there are Atheilts and profligate finners z 
and this would be an unanſwerable objection againſt the goodneſs of 
Providence: for how good ſoever God might be, if he muſt puniſh 
every ſin, he has no opportunity to ſhow his goodneſs. And, on the 
other hand, ſhould God be as good as theſe men wonld have him, 
that is, that to prove himſelf good he ſhould not inflict any evils or 
calamities on men, whatever their fins or provocations are; that where- 


as God planted Paradiſe only for man in innocence, the whole world 


ſhould now be a paradiſe, though there is not an innocent man in it; 
this would be as unanſwerable an objection againſt the juſtice of Pro- 
vidence. So that theſe men have taken care always to have an ob- 


jection againqt Providence; for, according to their notions of juſtice - 


and goodneſs, God cannot be both; which is a certain demonſtration 
that they miſtake the true notion of juſtice and goodneſs: they are 
both great and excellent virtues; both are eſſential to the idea of God; 
both are neceſſary to the good government of the world; and there- 
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fore both of them muſt be very conſiſtent and reconcileable with each 
other, both in notion and practice; | | 

I have already vindicated the juſtice of God's providence; and there 
is no great difficulty in vindicating his goodneſs, the objections again 
which are founded in plain and evident miſtakes, and therefore will 
receive an eaſy anſwer, And I ſhall firſt conſider what the miſtakes 
are, and then particularly anſwer the objections. | 

Firſt, As for the firſt: The miſtakes either relate to the nature of 
God's goodneſs, or to the nature of good and evil, or to the goodneſs 
of Providence and government. 

1/7, The miſtakes concerning God's goodneſs : And the fundamental 
miltake is this, that men conſider the goodneſs of God abſolutely with: 
out relation to the nature, quality, or deſert, of the ſubjects who are to 
receive good. They contemplate goodneſs in its abſtracted idea and 
notion; and whatever they conceive belongs to the moſt perfect good. 


neſs, that they expect from God in the government of this world; and 


if they do not find it, they conclude that the world is not governed by 
a good Providence, As for inſtance : ; 

It is certainly an act of the moſt perfect Goodneſs to make all crea- 
tures happy; not to ſuffer any miſeries to enter into the world ; that 


there be _— to deface the beauty or to diſturb the harmony of it; | 
no lamentable fights nor doleful complaints to move our pity, nor to | 
terrify us with the melancholy preſages of our own ſufferings, nor to | 


make frightful impreſſions on us of a ſevere and inexorable Deity, 


Could they fee ſuch a world as this they would thankfully own the 
Divine Goodneſs, and ſecurely rejoice in it: but this world wherein 
we live gives us a very different proſpect: we ſee a great many miſer- | 
able people, and feel a great many miſeries ourſelves, and many times | 
expect and fear a great many more; and how unlike is this world to | 
what we ſhould have imagined the world to have been had we never 
ſeen it, but only heard of a world made and governed by an infinite | 
and perfect Goodneſs? Indeed, all the objections againſt the goodnels 
of Providence do ultimately reſolve into this, That the world is not lo } 
happy as a good God can make it, and therefore a good Providence 
does not govern the world; and a plain anſwer to this will enable an 


man to anſwer all the reſt. 


And the anſwer to this is ſhort and plain, That infixtte and perfed 
Goodneſs will do all the good which can be wiſely done, but not all the | 


good which men may expect from infinite Goodneſs ; for the external 


exerciſe of goodneſs mult not bear proportion to the infinite fulneſs of } 
the Divine Nature, but to the eſtate, condition, and capacities of crea- } 
tures; and therefore we muſt not meaſure the goodneſs of Providence 
merely by external events, which may ſometimes be very calamitous, 


4 
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but by that proportion ſuch events bear to the ſtate and deſerts of 
mankind, or of particular men in this world, The beſt man in the 
world does not think himſelf bound to do all the good he can to every 
one he meets, he will make a difference between a child and a ſervant, 
between a friend and an enemy, between a good and a bad man; and 


much more mult a good prince and a good magiſtrate do ſo; and much 


more mult God, who is the ſupreme and ſovereign Lord of the world, 
We ſhall better underſtand this if we view man in his ſeveral ſtates, 


and obſerve how the Divine Goodneſs ſuits itſelf to thoſe different 


ſtates. 

The Divine Goodneſs made the world and made man ; and hence 
we may take our eſtimate what the goodneſs of God is, and what it 
can and will do when Goodnels freely exerts itſelf without any exter- 
nal impediment to ſet bounds to it. 

And if we believe the hiſtory of the creation, the Divine Goodneſs 
diſplayed itſelf in a molt beautiful and glorious ſcene; the new-made 
world, and the new-created man, were as perfect and happy as the per- 
fe& ideas of their natures in the Divine Mind. This was the world 
which God made, ſuch a happy world as it became perfect Goodneſs 
to make: and hence we learn what the goodneſs of God is, and 
what it would always do; for when the Givine Goodneſs made the 
world, he made it what he would have it to be. 

But man did not continue what God had made him; he ſinned, and 
by fin brought death and miſery into the world ; and therefore, tho? 
we do not now ſee ſuch a happy ſtate of things, we muſt not hence 
conclude that the world is not governed by perfect Goodneſs, but that 
a perfect ſtate of eaſe and happineſs in this world does neither become 
the providence of God nor is good for ſinners: and we have reaſon to 
conelude this, not only — God made innocent man happy, but 
becauſe he has prepared àa much greater happineſs for good men in 
the next world; which ſhows that the change is not in God but in 
men; he made man happy at firſt, and he will make good men per- 
fectiy happy hereafter : but though he be always the ſame, as good 
now as he was when he at firſt made the world, and as he will be when 
he hall reward all good men in the reſurrection of the juſt; yet the 
degenerate ſtate of mankind requires ſuch a mixture of good and evil 
as we now ſee, and feel, and complain of, in this world. 

For it is a very different caſe to ſee Goodneſs acting alone, and pure 
ſuing its own gracious inclinations, and to ſee it limited and confined 
by Juſtice, which muſt be the caſe when mankind are ſinners ; for then 
Goodneſs cannot do what is abſolutely beſt, but what is beſt in ſuch 
caſes; and when Goodneſs and Juſtice are reconcileable, as they are 
a probation-ſtate, there Wiſdom * preſcribę the temperamenf. 
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Juſtice requires the puniſhment of finners, but Goodneſs is inclined 
to ſpare, and Wiſdom judges when and in what manner it is fit to pu- 
niſh or, to ſpare. An incurable ſinner is the object of ſtrict and rigorous 
Juſtice; a corrigible ſinner is the object both of Juſtice and Goodneſs; 
his ſin deſerves correction and puniſhment, but that he is corrigible 
makes him the object of patience. and diſcipline. And this we muſt 
ſuppoſe to be the difference between the cafe of apoſtate angels and of 
fallen man; and therefore Juſtice immediately ſeized on thoſe apoſtate 
{pirits, but God, in infinite goodneſs, promiſed a Saviour to mankind; 

This makes the preſent ſtate of mankind in this world to be a ſtate 
of trial and diſcipline, to reclaim and reform finners by the various 
methods of grace and providence; and this changes both the very no- 
tion and exerciſe of God's goodneſs and juſtice in this world; for we 
mult expect no more of either than what a ſtate of trial and diſcipline 
will allow. 

The not conſidering this diſtinction between abſolute Goodneſs and 
Juſtice and the goodneſs and juſtice of diſcipline, has been the occa- 
ſion of all thoſe objections which have been made both againſt the 
goodneſs and juſtice of Providence. 

We muſt confeſs that the world is not ſo happy as perfect and ab- 
ſolute and vnconfined Goodneſs could make it; nor are all finners fo 
miſerable as {tri and abſolute Juſtice could make them: but this fig- 
nifies no more than that heaven and hell are not in this world, as no 
man ever pretended they were; and yet ſtrict and rigorous juſtice, and 
perfect and abſolute goodneſs, wherever they are exerciſed, muſt make 
hell and heaven: but this life is a middle ſtate between both, and as 
men behave themſelves here, ſo they ſhall have their portions either in 
heaven or hell; and therefore, the goodneſs and juſtice of God in this 
world is of a different nature from that goodneſs or juſtice which is 
exerciſed in heaven or hell, proportioned to the ſtate of diſcipline and 
trial in this life. ; | 

Goodneſs indeed has the predominant government, and juſtice is 

only the miniſter of Goodneſs in this world, as it muſt be in a ſtate of 
diſcipline, when corrections as well as favours are intended for good. 
To put man into a itate of probation and trial, to recover that immor- 
tality he had loſt, was an act of great goodneſs : and whatever ſevere 
methods are uſed to reform ſinners is as great an expreſſion of good- 
nels as it is to force and to compel them to be happy; es it is to cut 
off a hand or a leg to preſerve life. And if we will but allow this 
world to be a ſtate of trial and diſcipline for another world, and 
wiſely conſider, not what pure, ſimple, and abſolute goodneſs, but 
what the goodneſs of diſcipline requires, it will give us an eaſy anſwer 
fo all the objections againſt the goodneſs of Providence, 
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1. As firſt : The goodneſs of God an a Rate of diſcipline will not 
admit of a complete and perfe& happineſs in this world; for that is 
no ſtate of diſcipline : good men themſelves, were they as happy in 
this world as they could wiſh, would not- be very fond of another 
world, nor learn thoſe mortifying and ſelf-denying virtues which are 
neceſſary to prepare them for a ſpiritual life; and bad men would 

ow more 1n love with this world, and fin on without check and 
control. The miſeries and afflictions of this life wean good men from 
this world, and lay great reſtraints upon bad men; which juſtifies 
both the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in thoſe many miſeries which 
mankind ſuffer. | 

2. But yet the goodneſs of God in a ſtate of diſcipline requires that 
this world thould be ſo tolerable a place as to make life deſirable; his 
own glory is concerned in this: for no man would believe that the 
world was made, or is governed, by a good Gad, were there no vilible 
and ſenſible teſtimonies of a kind and good Providence. But though 
God curſed the earth for the ſin of man, yet he has not defaced the 
characters of his own wiſdom and goodneſs, but ſtill © the inviſible 
things of God from the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, being 
« underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
* Godhead,” Rom. i. 20. And in the moſt degenerate ſtate of man- 
kind © God left not himſelf without a witneſs, giving them rain from 
heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling their hearts with food and glad- 
neſs.” What dreadful apprehenſions would this give mankind of 
God, were this world nothing elſe but a ſcene of trouble and miſery ? 
what encouragement would this be to ſinners to repent and reform? 
What hopes could they reaſonably conceive of pardon and forgive- 
neſs, had they no experience of God's goodneſs and patience to- 
wards ſinners? What place would there be for the exerciſe of moral 
or Chriſtian virtues, of faith, and hope, and truſt in God, of ſelf- 
denial, and a contempt of this world, were not this world a very. to- 
lerable happy place, though a changeable ſcene ? A ſtate of diſcipline 
muſt neither be a (tate of perfect happineſs nor miſery, but an inter- 
changeable ſcene of very agreeable pleaſures and tolerable evils, ſuf- 
ficieat to exerciſe the virtues, and to correct the vices, of mankind: and 
this I take the ſtate of this life to be ſo happy, that few men are ſo 
miterable as to be weary of it; and yet ſo intermixed with troubles, 
to cxerciſe the virtues of good men, and to correct the wicked: and 


this is what becomes the goodneſs of God to do for us in a ſtate of 
diſcipline. 


3. The goodneſs of God ſeems to require, that in ſuch a mixed and 
changeable ſcene there ſhould be ſome remarkable difference made 


betucen the good and bad: for the deſign of Providence in a late of 
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trial is to encourage virtue, and to deter men from ſin; and therefore 
there ought to be ſuch a viſible difference made, as may be ſufficient, 
if men will wiſely conſider things, to encourage good men, and to re- 
ſtrain the wicked. | 

I do not mean that all good men ſhould be happy and proſperous, 
and all bad men miſerable, as to their external fortune; for a ſtate of 
diſcipline will not allow this: all good men cannot bear a profperous 
fortune, and fome bad men may grow better by it, or may be fit in- 
ſtruments of Providence; and ſuch a viſible diſtinction between all 
good and bad men belongs to the day of judgment, not to a ſtate of 
trial; and therefore we ſee this is not done; and bad men, who have the 
leaſt reaſon to complain of it, make it an objection againſt Providence, 

But though Providence many times ſeems to make little difference 
between good and bad men as to external events, yet God very often 
takes care to expound his providences, which makes a very viſible dif- 
ference between them. 

Natural conſcience is one of God's interpreters of Providence, 
which terrifies bad men with a ſenſe of guilt when they ſuffer, and 
threatens them with a more terrible vengeance ;* but ſupports good 
men under their ſufferings with better hopes, that bad men ſuffer like 
malefactors, with rage, and fear, and deſpair; good men with patience 
and ſubmiſſion, and joyful expectations of a reward. | 

All the promiſes of Scripture are made to good men, and all the 
threatenings of it denounced againſt bad men; and this expounds Pro- 
vidence: for this aſſures good men that all the good they receive is 
the effect of God's care and goodneſs to them, and that the evils they 
ſuffer ars either his fatherly correction or the trial and exerciſe of their 
virtues; but that the proſperity of bad men is only the effect of God's 
patience, or to make them inſtruments of his Providence, and that their 
ſufferings are the puniſhment of their ſins, and the forerunners of fu- 
ture vengeance, except they repent: and when we know this, it makes 
a vaſt difference between the proſperity and the ſuffex; f good and 
bad men; and becauſe this is not always viſible An external events, 
God has taken care to reveal it to us. > 

But God has made this very viſible in moſt of the ordinary calami- 
ties of life, which are the natural effects of fin, of intemperance, luxury, 
luſt, pride, paſſion, covetouſneſs, idleneſs, and prodigality: moſt of 
thoſe evils which bad men ſuffer are owing to ſuch vices, and all theſe 
good men eſcape; and ſometimes their virtues advance them to riches 
and honours; and when they do not, yet they make them contented 
and pleaſed: but when wickedneſs makes men great, it commonly 
_— them a mark for envy, and advances them to tumble them 
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Nay, though-the Divine Providence does not always. make a dif- 
ference between good and bad men as to their external fortunes, yet 
ſometimes God makes a very remarkable difference between them, 
gives tuch ſignal demonſtrations of his anger againſt bad men, and of 
his care and protection of the good, that it forces men to acknowledge, 
« Verily there is a reward for the righteous; verily there is a God 
« that judgeth in the earth,“ P/al. lvili. 11. And a few ſuch examples 
as theſe, (though both ſacred and profane ſtory furniſh us with very 
many), are ſufficient to make as viſible a diſtinction between the good 
and the bad as the providence of God in this world requires. 

4. But yet the goodneſs of Providence, in a ſtate of diſcipline, will 
not allow of greater evils and calamities than are neceſſary to the good 
government of the world: for this is a ſtate of diſcipline and govern- 
ment, not of judgment. Good men muſt ſuffer no more than what 
will increaſe their virtue, not prove a temptation to ſin: * The rod 
« of the wicked muſt not always reſt on the lot of the righteous, leſt 
« he alſo put forth his hand unto iniquity.” The ſufferings of bad 
men, who are in a curable ſtate, muſt be only proportioned to their 
cure, unleſs the evil of the example requires a ſeverer puniſhment, to 
warn other ſinners. As for hardened and incorrigible ſinners, the 
8 of God is not concerned for them: but he may ſerve his 

rovidence on them as he pleaſes; either by making them the mini- 
ſters of his juſtice to execute ſuch a terrible vengeance on the world 
as none but ſuch hardened ſinners would execute; or by making them 
the laſting monuments of his own vengeance, as he did a hardened 
and incorrigible Pharaoh, for this is for the great good of the world; 
and a ſtate of diſcipline requires ſuch examples, and ſuch ſinners are 
fit to be made examples of; and all ſuch ſeverities as theſe are v 
reconcileable with the goodneſs of God in a ſtate of diſcipline. 

5. The goodneſs of God in a ſtate of diſcipline not only allows, 
but requires, great patience, long-ſuffering, and goodneſs to ſinners, 
tor this is neceſſary toreclaim ſinners, to give them time for repentance, 
and to invite and encourage them to repent by all the arts and me- 
thods of goodneſs, as well as to over-awe them by judgments and ſe- 
verities, Promiſes are as neceſſary to reform ſinners as threatenings : 
tor hope is as powerful a principle as fear; and love and goodnels 
work more kindly upon ingenuous minds, and melt thoſe whom judg- 
ments cannot bow nor break: thus a kind parent deals with a prodi- 
gal ſon, tries him with kindneſs as well as ſeverity: and thus God 
deals with ſinners; he is good to the evil and to the good, and maketh 
his ſun to thine and his rain to fall upon the juſt and upon the unjuſt; 
and this is ſuch goodneſs as is proper only for a ſtate of diſcipline. 

6. The goodneſs of God, even in a ſtate of diſcipline, requires that 
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there ſhould be a great deal more good than evil in the world: for 
ſince Goodneſs governs the world, even in this ſtate the good muſt be 
predominant ; that notwithſtanding all the evils and calamities there 
are, it may ſtill be very viſible that the world is governed by a good 
God. That this is ſo I think I need not prove; for we all ſee and 
feel it. The evils that are in the world bear no proportion at all to 
the good: there are ſome few examples of miſerable people, but the 
generality of mankind are very happy: and even theſe miſerable people 
have great allays of their miſeries; and if we take an eſtimate of their 
whole lives, have a much greater ſhare of good than evil, 

The judgments of God are ſometimes very terrible, but they come 
but ſeldom : for a year's plague or famine we enjoy ſome ages of 
health and plenty; and the ruins and deſolations of war are recom- 
penſed and forgot by a more laſting and flouriſhing peace. But the 
goodneſs of God moves in a conſtant and uniform round, viſits all parts 
and corners of the earth, as the ſun doth with its light and heat : that 
conſidering how little mankind deſerves of God in this corrupt and 
degenerate ſtate, how highly they provoke him every day, and how 
conſtantly and univerſally he does good to them ; inſtead of complain- 
ing of the many evils that are in the world, we have reaſon to admire 
the patience and goodneſs of God to ſinners. 

This I take to be a true account of the nature and exerciſe of God's 
goodneſs, as it reſpects a ſtate of diſcipline : and ſo it muſt be confi- 
dered in the government of this world; and then all the objections 
againſt the goodneſs of Providence vaniſh of themſelves: though this 
world be not fo happy as perfect and abſolute Goodneſs can make it, 
yet-God abonnds in all the expreſſions of Goodneſs which a ſtate of 
trial and diſcipline will allow; which is all that we can reaſonably 
expect, and ail that God can wiſely do for us in this ſtate. 
2dly, Eſpecially if we conſider, in the next place, what the true no- 
tion of good and evil is in a ſtate of diſcipline : for this is auother oc» 
caſion of moſt objections againſt the goodneſs of Providence; that 
men conſider human nature abſolutely, and appeal to their ſenſes for 
the notions and difference of good and evil, without any regard to the 
preſent ſtate of human nature; that is, by good and evil they mean 
only natural good and evil; ſuch as pleaſure or pain; a ſtate of eaſe and 
reſt, or of trouble, and labour, and difficulty; riches or poverty, ho- 
Nour or diſgrace; and meaſure the goodneſs of Providence by the na- 
tural good or evil that is in the world, If mankind and particular men 
be happy and proſperous, then God does good, and they will acknow- 
ledge that Providence is good; if they be afflicted, this is very evil, 
and therefore an pbjection againſt the goodneſs of Providence, But 
does not every man know the difference between the good of the end 
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and the good of the means? The end is happineſs, which is the good of 
be Nature; and therefore whatever is the happineſs, or any part of the 
ere happineſs of man, is the good of Nature: the good of the end is that 
od which is good to make men happy; and the more effectual it is to pro 
nd mote our happineſs the greater good it is, though it may be a great 
to natural evil; and whatever will hinder or deſtroy our happineſs is a 
he great evil, though it may be a great natural good. In all ſuch caſes 
ple Þ things are good or evil with reſpe& to their end, or to their natural or 
ir moral conſequences : when we are in health that is good food which 
is pleaſant and wholeſome, and will preſerve health ; but the ſame diet 
ne may be very hurtful and fatal when we are fick. Indulgence or ſeverity 
of do children is either good or evil in proportion to their tempers and in- 
n- Þ} clinations, as it is apt either to corrupt their manners, or to train them 
he 

ts 


up to piety and virtue : and, therefore, when we ſpeak of difcipline and 
government, which is the true notion of God's providence in this world, 


at ve mult not conſider ſo much what is naturally good and evil, as what 
d dhe ſtate of thoſe are who are the ſubjects of diſcipline, and what is good 
w for them in ſuch a ſtate : for how many natural evils ſoever there are 
=; in the world, the evils of afflictions and judgments, of plague, and fa- 
re mine, and ſword, if ſuch ſeverities be good for mankind, it is as great 
an argument of the goodneſs of Providence to inflict them as it-is for 
's 1 a parent, or a prince, to reclaim and reform his children or his ſub- 
i» W jt: by great ſeverities; and an eaſy and proſperous ſtate, when the 
as WM wickedneſs of mankind requires ſevere reſtraints, is no more an act of 
is W E£indneſs and goodneſs than the fond indulgence of parents is to diſobe- 
«11 dient children. 
f So that this takes away the very foundation of this objeQion againſt 
5 we goodneſs of Providence. The principal objection is, that there are 
gagreat many evils and miſeries in the world. We grant it, but then 
ve ſay, that God is very good in it, and that theſe natural evils, though 
. they are grievous, are not evils to us, becauſe they are, and are in- 
t tended, for our good. We can neither prove nor diſprove the good- 
1 neſs of Providence merely by external events, eſpecially with reſpect to 
e particular men: for proſperity is not always good for us, nor is af- 
1 fliction always for our hurt; God may make ſome men proſperous in 
d bis anger, and chaſtiſe others in great love and goodneſs. And this 
- | take to be the meaning of the wife man, Eccl. ix. 1, 2. No man 
- * knoweth either love or hatred by all that is before them. For all. 
things come alike to all: there is one event to the righteous and 
1 * to the wicked; to the good, and to the clean, and to the unclean: 
5 * to him that ſacrificeth, and to him that ſacrificeth not; as is the 


„good, ſo is the ſinner; and he that ſweareth as he that feareth an 
* oath;” which does not ſignify that the Divine Providence makes 
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no difference between good and bad men: for God does love good | 
men, and hate the wicked; and his Providence makes a great differ. 
ence between them, though this difference is not always viſible in ex. - 
ternal events: for when the ſame event happens to both, whether it 
be a natural good or evil, it may be an act of favour to good men, 
and of judgment to the wicked; for external proſperity and adverſity | 
in a ſtate of diſcipline may either be good or evil; and may be good 
for one, when at the ſame time it is evil to another; and therefore the 
providence of God may make a difference when the external event 
makes none. The wiſe man confeſſes, « This is an evil among all 
things that are done under the ſun, that there is one event unto all.” 
Bad men, who look no farther than external events, make a very bad 

| uſe of it, and conclude that God makes no difference when they ſee 
none made; and thus * the heart of the ſons of men is full of evil, 
* and madnels is in their heart while they live, and after that they go 
* to the dead,” ver. 3. But thoſe who conſider wiſely ſee no reaſon 
from external events, from ſuch a promiſcuous diſtribution of good 
and evil, either to deny a Providence, or the goodneſs or juſtice of 
Providence, ſince good and evil in this ſtate are not in the things them» 

_ but in the end for which they are intended, and which they 
erve. 

It is of great conſequence rightly to underſtand this matter, 
to give us a firm perſuaſion of the goodneſs of God, even when he 
corrects and puniſhes, and to cure our diſcontent at the proſperity of 
the wicked; and therefore I ſhall briefly repreſent to you the ſtate of 
mankind in this world, and what is good in ſuch a ſtate. 

Man has ſinned and man muſt die; but God has, in infinite good- 
neſs to mankind, ſent his own Son into the world to ſave finners, 
© who by death hath deſtroyed him who had the power of death, that 
& is the devil, and hath brought life and immortality to light by the 
« poſpel ;” this removes the ſcene of happineſs from this world to the 
next, and makes this preſent life only a ſtate of probation for eternity. 
If we obey the laws of our Saviour, and imitate his example, he has pro- 
miſed to raiſe us again, when our dead bodies are putrefied in the grave, 
to immortal life, but has threatened all the miſeries of an eternal death 
againſt incorrigible ſinners; ſo that the greateſt good that God or man 
can do for us in this world is, by all the wiſe methods of diſcipline and 
government to prepare us for the happineſs of the next, and to pre- 
ſerve us from thoſe eternal miſeries which will be the portion of ſin- 
ners. Though there are thouſands of fooliſh ſinners who never conſider 
this, yet all mankind agree that that is beſt for us in this world which 
will make us eternally happy in the next; and that is a very great evil 
which will betray us to eternal miſeries. There are a great Many is 
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fidels who believe neither a heaven nor a hell, but yet theſe very infl- 
dels are not ſo void of common ſenſe as to deny, ſuppoſing there were 
a heaven and a hell, that to be the beſt condition for us in this world, 
whatever it be upon other accounts, which will carry us to heaven, 
and keep us out of hell. | 
Now, if this be the caſe, there cannot be ſo great evils in this world 
but what may be good for us, and therefore may be an expreſſion of 
God's goodneſs to us ; for if pain and ſickneſs, poverty and diſgrace, 
wean us from this world, ſubdue our luſts, make us good men, and 
qualify us for eternal rewards, though they are great afflictions, yet 
they are very good, as the way, though a rough and difficult way, to 
happineſs. 


That proſperity does oftentimes corrupt men's lives and manners, 


make them proud and ſenſual, regardleſs of God and of religion, and 
ſo fond of this world that they never care to think of another; and 
that afflictions and adverſity has many times a quite contrary effect 
to make men ſerious and conliderate, to poſſeſs them with an awe and 
reverence of God, to correct and reform bad men, and to exercile the 
graces and virtnes of the good, both the reaſon of things and the ex- 
perience of mankind may latisfy us: that this is what God deſigns in 
thoſe afflictions and ſufferings he brings on mankind the Scripture every 
where aſſures us. And the natural concluſion from hence is, that af- 
flitions are not evil, nor any objection againſt the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence; if they prove evil to us it is our own fault, for God deſigns 
them tor good; as the Apoſtle expreſsly tells us, Rom. viii. 28. © That 
* all things work together for good to them that love God. And 
* whom the Lord loveth he chalteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon whom 
* he receiveth, If ye endure chaſtening, God dealeth with you as with 
« ſons? for what ſon is he whom the father chaſteneth not? But if ye 
* be without chaſtiſement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye ba- 
* {tards and not ſons,” Heb. xii. 6, 7, 8. | 

Then this muſt be our great care to rectify our notions of good and 
evil, to withdraw our minds from ſenſe, and not to call every thing 
good that is pleaſant, nor every thing evil that is afflicting. This di- 
ſtinction the Heathen poet long fince obſerved, and gives it as a reaſon, 
and a very wiſe and good reafon it is, why we thould entirely give 
up ourſelves to God, and leave him to chuſe our condition for us: 
Nam pro jucundis aptiſima quagque dabunt Dii + * That though God 
will not always give us thoſe things which are molt pleaſant, he will 
give us what is moſt profitable for us.” And if we judge of good and 
evil not by ſenſe, nor by external appearance, but by that ſpiritual good 
they do, or are intended to do us, in making us good men here and 
happy hereafter, men may, if they ſo pleaſe, as reaſonably quarrel 
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with the great eaſe and proſperity which ſo many enjoy as with the 
afflictions which others ſuffer; for proſperity does oftener corrupt men's 
manners, and betray them to fin and folly, then afflictions do; good 
men themſelves can hardly bear a proſperous ſtate, nor reſiſt the temp- 
tations and flatteries of eaſe and pleaſure; whereas afflictions man 
tives reform bad men, and make good ien better, as the Pfalmiſt him. 
ſelt owns; © Itis good for me that I have been afflicted: for before I 
«« was afflicted | went aſtray; but fince, 1 have learned to keep thy 
« laws” And if both proſperity and adverſity may be either for our 
good or hurt, and when they are ſo we cannot always tell, we muſt 
Jeave this to God, and commit ourſelves to his care and diſcipline, who 
knows us better than we know ourſelves, and knows what is beſt for us. 
gut this may ſeem ro ſtart a new and more difficult objection, that if 
we muſt not judge of good and evil by external and ſenſible events, we 
can have no ſenſible proofs of the goodneſs or juſtice of Providence, As 
we cannot object the external evils and calamities that are in the world 
againſt the goodneſs of Providence, fo neither can we prove the good- 
neſs of Providence from thoſe external and ſenfible bleſſings which 
God beftows upon mankind; ſo that religion gains nothing by this; it 
filences indeed the objections again Providence, but it alfo deſtroys 
the proof of a good and juſt Providence. The anſwer to this objection 
will give us a truer notion and underſtanding of the goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence. | 

For though we cannot know love or hatred merely by externalevents, 
yet this does not deſtroy the natural good or evil of things, nor the juſtice 
or goodneſs of Providence in doing good, or in ſending his plagues 
and jndgments onthe world, Natural good and evil are the inſtruments 
and methods of diſcipline : good men are encouraged and rewarded 
in this world by ſome external and natural bleſſings, and bad men 
are reſtrained and governed by ſome natural evils; and the goodneſs 
and juſtice of God in doing good, and in puniſhing, make theſe external 
bleſfings and puniſhments the methods of diſcipline, which could have 
no efficacy in them, either to encourage good men cr to reform the 
wicked, but as they are the viſible ſignifications of God's favour or 
diſpleaſure; and, therefore, ſuch external bleflings and puniſhments 
are evident proofs of the goodnets and juſtice of Providence, or elle 
they could not be the methods of diſcipline, nor have any moral effi- 
cacy vpon manKkfnd. 

But yet when theſe acts of goodneſs or juſtice are made the methods 
of diſcipline, and not ingended as the proper rewards or puniſhments 
of virtue or vice, they are not always confined to good or bad men, 
and therzfore are not certain and vifihle marks of God's love or hatred. 

It is an act of goodneſs in God to do good to the evil, and to the 
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good: to the good it is a mark of his favour, and an incitement to a 

more perfect virtue; to the evil, an expreſſion ot his patience, and an 

invitation to repentance; but when he is good both to the evil and to 

the good, the mere external event can make no difference. Tac ex- 

ternal good may be the ſame, and God is good to both, and inteads 
ood to both, but yet has not equal favour to both, 

It is an act of juftice ia God to puniſh and to correct fin, and both 
ood and bad men many times feel the ſame ſeverities; to correct and 
chaſtiſe the follies, and to quicken and inflame the devotions, of good 
men; and to over-awe and terrify bad men with the ſenſe of God's 
anger, and the fears of vengeance : this is to be jult and to be good 
to both; as great goodneſs and juſtice as it is to reform bad men, and 
to make good men better, though the external events of Providence 
in ſuch caſes make little diſtinction between them: we ſee in all theſe in- 
ſtances manifeſt proofs both of the juſtice and goodneſs of God, though 
proſperity is not always a bleſſing, or afffictions always evil. They are 
always indeed in themſelves natural goods and evils, and therefore are 
the proper exerciſe of a natural goodneſs and juſtice : but with reſpect to 
moral ends, to that influence they have upon the direction and govern- 
ment of our lives, what is naturally good may prove a great evil to us, 
and what is naturally evil may do us the greateſt good: and then we 
muſt confets, that the goodneſs of Providence muit not be meaſured 
merely bythe natural good or evil of external events, but by ſuch a mix» 
ture and temperament of good and evil as is belt fitted to govern men 
in this world, and to make them happy in the next. 

34ly, There is another miſtake about the nature of government, and 
what goodnels is required in the government of the world, Now, the 
univerſal Lord and Sovereign of the world muſt not only take care of 
particular creatures, but of the good of the whole : and this in ſome 
caſes may make the greateſt and moſt terrible acts of ſeverity, ſuch as 
are enough to affright and aſtoniſh the world, acts of the greateſt good- 
neſs and mercy too ; which will vindicate the goodnels of Providence 
when God ſeems to be moſt ſevere, and to have forgot all goodneſs 
and compaſſion, As to explain this in ſome particular caſes. 

The good government of the world requires the defence and pro- 
tection of mankind from violent and unjuſt oppreſſions; and the molt 
exemplary vengeance executed upon ſuch private or public oppreſ- 
lors is a great act of goodneſs, and a great deliverance to the oppreſ- 
led, P/alm exxxvi. the Pſalmiſt exhorts us ** to give thanks to the 
* Lord, for heis good; for his mercy endureth for ever.” And, among 
other expreſſions of the divine goodneſs and mercy, he mentions the 
plagues of Egypt, and the deliverance of Iſrael by the overthrow of 


Tharaoh in the Red ſea: © To him that ſmote Egypt in their hrlt-, 
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„born; for his mercy endureth for ever. And brought out Iſrael 
« from among them; for his mercy endureth for ever. With a tron 
% band, and with a ſtretched- out arm; for his mercy endureth for 
«© ever, To him which divided the Red ſea in two parts; for his 
** mercy, &c. And made ſrael paſs through the midſt of it: but 
«© overthrew Pharaoh and his hoſt in the Red-ſea; for his mercy, &c, 
To him who ſmote great kings ;—and flew famous kings; Sihon 
king of the Amorites ;—and Og king of Baſhan;—and gave their 
land for an heritage, even for an heritage to Iſrael his ſervant; for 
© his mercy endureth for ever.” 

This onght to be well conſidered, before we object the evils and 
calamities which befa] bad men againſt the goodneſs of Providence, 
For there are few bad men who ſuffer any remarkable vengeance but 
that their ſufferings are a great kindneſs and deliverance to others, 
and it may be to the public, in breaking their power, and taking them 
out of the world. And in all ſuch caſes the Pſalmiſt has taught us a 
very proper hymn; © I will ſing of mercy and judgment; unto thee, 
« 0 Lord, will I ſing,” P/al. ci. 1. | 

'Thus the good government of the world requires ſome great and 
laſting examples of God's juſtice and vengeance againft ſin: and as 
terrible as ſuch examples are, they are a great public good to the world, 

Some few ſuch examples as theſe will ſerve to warn an age, nay, 
many ſucceeding ages and generations of men; which prevents the 
more frequent executions of vengeance, and juſtifies the patience and 
long-ſuffering of God to ſinners. 

If ſuch examples in any meaſure reform the world, as God intends 
they ſhould, it makes this world a much happier place; for the better 
men are, the leſs hurt, and the more good, they will do; and the leſs 
evil there is committed in the world, the leſs mankind will ſuffer, and 
the greater bleſſings God will beſtow on them. 

And though there be a great deal of wickedneſs committed in the 
world after ſuch terrible warnings as theſe, God may exerciſe great 
patience and forbearance towards finners without the leaſt blemith to 
his holineſs or juſtice: for ſuch frightful executions convince the world 
of God's juſtice: and when God has publicly vindicated the honour 
of his juſtice he may try gentler methods, and glorify his mercy and 
patience towards ſinners: and thus God punilkes that he may ſpare; 
is ſometimes very terrible in his judgments to prevent the neceſſity of 
ſtriking often, that ſinners may have ſufficient warning, and that he 
may be good to ſinners without encouraging them in fin. 

Thus the deſtru&ion of the old world by a deluge of water, when 
they were palt being reformed, is a warning to all ſinners as long as 
this world lalts, and is a public and ſtanding confutation of Atheilm; 
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of ſuch ſcoffers as ſay, Where is the promiſe of his coming? for ſince 
« the fathers fell aſleep all things continue as they were from the 
„beginning of the creation,” The conſtant and regular courſe of 
Nature, without any ſupernatural changes and revolutions, tempts men 
to think that there is no God in the world, who changes times and 
ſeaſons: but this St Peter tells us is viſibly confuted by the deftruc- 
tion of the old world; “ For this they are willingly ignorant of, that 
by the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth ſtanding: 
« out of the water and in the water : whereby the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, periſhed.” And this is reaſon enough 
to fear and expect what God has threatened, that this preſent world 
ſhall be burnt by fire.“ But the heavens and the earth which are now, 
„by the ſame word are kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire againſt the 
day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men,” 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6, 7. 
Such deſtructions as theſe can be attributed to no natural cauſes; but 
the ſame Word which made the world deſtroyed the old world by 
water, and will deſtroy this by fire, which makes it a viſible demon- 
ſtration of the power and juſtice of God. i 

The deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrha by fire from heaven is 
not only a general warning to ſinners, but an example of a divine 
vengeance againſt all uncleanneſs and unnatural luſts. As St Jude 
tells us:“ Even as Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities about them, 
in like manner giving themſelves over to fornication, and going 
after ſtrange fleſh, are ſet forth for an example, ſuffering the ven- 
* geance of eternal fire,” ver. 7. 

Thus the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, which was at- 


tended with the molt terrible circumſtances that we ever meet with in 


tory, is a laſting confutation of infidelity, and a glorious teſtimony to 
Chriſt and his religion. So that moſt of the terrible examples of God's 
vengeance, how terrible ſoever they were to thoſe who ſutfered, are 
acts of great goodneſs to the world, and therefore belong to the good- 
nels of government; by ſome ſevere executions to protect and defend 
the innocent, and reclaim other offenders, without the neceflity of ter- 
rifying the world in every age with ſuch repeated ſeverities. 

Nay, we may obſerve further, that when the world is grown very 
corrupt and degenerate, and ſuch ſinners, if they be ſuffered to con- 
tinue in it, will certainly propagate their atheiſm, infidelity, and lewd- 
nels, to all poſterity, it is great goodneſs to all ſucceeding generations 
to cleanſe the world of its impure inhabitants by ſome great deftruc- 
tion; by ſword, or plague, or famine, to leſſen the number of ſinners, 
and to poſleſs thoſe who eſcape with a greater awe and reverence of 
God's judgments. | 

Nay, to obſerve but one thing more; many times theſe terrible 
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ſhakings and convulſions of the world are intended by God to open 
ſome new and more glorious ſcene of Providence, Thus it was in the 
four empires which preyed upon each other, and were at laſt ſwal. 
lowed up by the Roman powers; though they made great deſtruc. 
tions in the world, yet they carried learning and civility into bar. 
barous countries, that the general ſtate of the world was much the 
better for it, and mankind the better diſpoſed to receive the goſpe] 
which then began to be preached by Chriſt and his apoſtles. 

But this is enough to ſatisfy us what little reaſon there is to im- 
peach the goodneſs of Providence upon account of thoſe many evils 
which mankind ſuffer: if we conſider what the goodneſs of God re- 
quires of him, and what is good for us in a ſtate of diicipline, and 
what is neceſſary to the good government of the world, neither our 
own nor other men's ſufferings will tempt us to queſtion the good- 
neſs of Providence. 

II. I proceed now particularly to examine thoſe objections which 
are made againſt the gogdneſs of Providence: which are reduced to 
theſe two; | 

Firſt, The many miſeries which are in the world; 

Secondly, God's unequal care of his creatures, or the unequal diſ- 
tribution of good and evil, both as to particular men and public 
ſocicties. 

What I have already ſaid contains a ſufficient anſwer to all this; 
but it will not be amiſs, ſor our more abundant ſatisfaction, to conſi- 
der ſome things more largely and particularly. 

Fir, I ſhall begin with the many miſeries of human life. Now, 
this objection relates either to the being of any miſeries in the world, 
or to the number, nature, and quality of them. 

1/}, As for the firſt : Some will not allow God to be good while 
there are any miſeries in the world; for, ſay they, a good God ſhould 
not ſuffer any miſeries to enter into the world. This I obſerved and 
anſwered before, that the goodneſs of Providence muſt bear proportion 
to the nature, qualities, and deſerts of creatures; and ſince man, who 
was created innocent and happy, forfeited his original happineſs by 
fin, we muſt now conſider not what abſolute unconfined goodneſs 
would do, but what becomes a ſtate of diſcipline; what is good for 
ſinners, and for a corrupt and degenerate world; and this will abun- 
dantly juſtify the goodneſs of Providence in all the evils which man- 
kind ſuffer, as you have already heard, 

But this will not fatisfy ſome men: for their great quarrel is, that 
God made ſuch a creature as could fin and be miſerable; that is, that 
God created angels and men; that he endowed them with reafon and 
underſtanding, and a liberty of choice; for ſuch creatures as can chule, 
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may chuſe wrong. But this is not an objection againſt the goodneſs 
of Providence, but againſt the goodneſs of the creation: and if it 
proves any thing, it proves that God ought not to have made the 
world; for if goodneſs would not allow him to make a reaſonable 
creature, who might make himſelf miſerable, wiſdom would not al- 
low him to make a world without any reaſonable creatures in it. 

I confeſs I am at a great loſs to know how they would lay their 
objection ſo as to bear upon the goodneſs of God, and what they in- 
tend by it when they have done: for let us conſider wherein creating 
goodnels conſiſts, 

Does the goodneſs of a maker require any more of him than to 
make all things according to perfect and excellent ideas, and to make 
them as perfect as their ideas are? what is it then they find fault with 
in God's making angels and men? ls not the idea of a reaſonable 
being and a free agent the idea of an excellent and happy creature? 
are there any greater perfections than knowledge, and wiſdom, and 
underſtanding, and liberty of choice? is there any happineſs like the 
happineſs of a reaſonable nature ? nay, is there any thing that deſeryes 
the name of happineſs beſides this? will yon call ſenſeleſs matter, nay, 
will you call beaſts happy? and is the only idea of a happy nature in 
the world a reaſonable objection againſt creating goodneſs ? 

If then there be no fault to be found in the idea of a reaſonable 
creature, was there any defect in the workmanſhip? Did not God make 
men and angels as perfect as their ideas, and gave them all the hap. 
pineſs which belonged to their natures? If he did not, this would 
have been a great fault in their creation; if he did, creating Goodneſs 
has done all that belonged to it to do. 

zut I would gladly know whence they have this notion of creatin 
Goodneſs, that muſt make no creature which can make itſelf miſer- 
able, Juſtice is as eſſential to the notion of a God-as goodneſs; and. 
jet it is impoſiible that juſtice ſhould belong to the idea of God, if it 
were irreconcileable with the divine Goodneſs to make ſuch creatures 
who may deſerve well or ill: for juſtice reſpects merit, and conſiſts in 
rewards and puniſhments ; and if the goodneſs of God will not ſuffer 
him to make a creature which ſhall deſerve either to be rewarded or 
puniſhed, goodneſs and juſtice cannot both of them belong to the idea 
via God, 

zut what pretence is there for any man to ſay, that becauſe the 
devil and his angels fell from their firſt happy ſtate, therefore God 
was not good in creating the angelical nature? or, becauſe ſo many 
men {in and make themſelves miſerable, therefore God is not good in 
creating man? when there are ſo many myriads of bleſſed angels and 
lants eternally bappy in the viſibn and fruition of God, and thoſe 
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who are not ſo are miſerable only by their own fault. Not to have 
made a happy nature had been a juſt blemiſh to the divine Goodneſs; 
to make happy creatures, though they make themſelves miſerable, is 
none, no more than it is to make a free agent who alone is capable 
of happineſs, and who alone can make himſelf miſerable. None but 
a reaſonable nature is capable of any great happineſs: and to make 3 
reaſonable creature without liberty of choice, and, conſequently, with. 
out a poſſibility of ſinning, and being miſerable, is a contradiction; 
for what does reaſon ſerve for but to direct our choice? And indeed 
all the pleaſures of virtue, which are the greateſt pleaſures of human 
nature, reſult from this liberty, that we chuſe well, when we might 
have choſe ill; and if it becomes a good God to make a happy na- 
ture, it becomes him to make a reaſonable and free agent, tho' many 
ſuch creatures may make themſelves miſerable. 

But ſuppoſe we could not anſwer this objection, that God has made 
ſuch creatures as both could and do make themſelves miſcrable, what 
is it they intend by it? Would they prove that God did not make the 
world, becauſe he made angels and men, ſome of whom have made 
themſelves devils? Thoſe who are ſaints and angels (till ſhall anſwer 
this objection, when any man has confidence enough ſeriouſly to make 
it. Or would they prove that God does not govern the world with 

oodneſs and juſtice, becauſe he has made ſuch creatures as, by the 
good or ill uſe of their liberty, make themſelves the ſubjects of both? 
There is no other anſwer neceſſary to that but only to aſk, what place 
there could be for a governing Providence, were there no creatures 
who could delerve well or e ill? 

But this is 8 in anſwer to an objection which no conſidering 
man would ſeriouſly make: the more conſiderable objection relates to 
the many evils and miſeries that are in the world: and the only ob- 
jection which, if it were true, could have any weight in it is, that the 
miſeries of this life are fo many, ſo great, and ſo univerſal, that they 
over-balance the pleaſures and comforts of it; that a wiſe man would 
rather chuſe not to be than to live in this world. And though the 
generality of mankind are of another mind, and therefore need no 
anſwer to this, yet they think they have the Scripture on their fide: 
for the wiſe man, Eccl.iv. 2,3. tells us, Wherefore | praiſed the 
„dead, which are already dead, more than the living which are yet 
s alive: yea, better is he than both they who hath not yet been, who 
« hath not ſeen the evil work that is done under the ſun.” 
his at firſt view looks like a very ſharp ſatire upon human life; 

that it is better to die than to live; and that not to live at all 1s 
better than either: and were this univerſally true, it were a vain thing 
to think of vindicating the goodneſs of Providence in the governmeBs 
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of this world, which has nothigg good or deſirable in it. That this 


is not the meaning of the words we may certainly conclude from 


thoſe many promiſes which are made to good men in this life; and 


God would not promiſe good men what is worth nothing. 

But the explication of this text will contribute very much to the 
underſtanding this whole matter: and therefore I ſhall, 

1. Show you, that this is not univerſally true, nor intended to be 
ſo underſtood by»the wiſe man, that it is better to die, or not to be, 
than it is to hve. 

2. Show you in what ſenſe the wiſe man meant this, viz. with re- 
ſpect to the many miſeries and calamities which ſome ages of the world, 
and which ſome men in all ages are expoſed to; and how this alſo 
is to be underſtood, 

1. That this is not univerſally true, that it is better to die, or not 
to be born, than it is to live. This, | confeſs, was taught by ſome of 
the ancient philoſophers and poets in too general terms: That the firſt 
beſt thing is this, not to be born; and the next, to die quickly: but 
no body believed them; for molt men felt it otherwiſe; that“ light 
« is ſweet, and it is a pleaſant thing for the eyes to behold the ſun,” 
Eccl. xi. 7. There is a ſenſe indeed wherein this may be true. If 
we acknowledge that this life, in its greateſt glory and perfection, is 
the molt imperfect ſtate that a reaſonable ſoul can live ia, as moſt cer- 
tainly it is, then thoſe philoſophers who did believe that the ſouls of 
men lived and acted before they were born into this world, and were 
thruſt into theſe bodies in puniſhment for what they had done amiſs 


in a former ſtate, had reaſon to ſay, that the beſt thing is, not to be 


born: for, upon this ſuppoſition, it is belt for them to continue in that 
[tate of happineſs, and not to come into this world; and if when they 
die they return to their original ſtate of happineſs, the next belt thing 
for them is to die quickly; and it is moſt probable that this was their 
ſecret meaning in it. For if we only confider the advantages and diſ- 
advantages of life, in ordinary caſes life is very deſirable; ſo deſirable, 
that it makes death the king of terrors. ; : 

[t would be a great reproach to the wiſdom and goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence were this life ſo contemptible, or ſo calamitous a ſtate, that 
it were more deſirable not to be than to live in this world; but no 
man yet ever, fade life an objection againſt Providence, though we 
know they do the miſeries and calamities of life. Men may make them- 
{elves miſerable without any reproach to Providence; and molt of the 
mileries that are in the world are owing to men's own fault or folly ; 
but had God made life itſelf ſo contemptible or miſerable a ſtate as to 
be worſe than not being, this had been an vnanſwerable objection. 

I am ſure we are very ungrateful to almighty God if we do not ac- 
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knowledge that bountiful proviſion which he has made for the happji. 


' neſs of mankind in this world. For what is wanting on God's part 
to make man as happy as he can be here? We want no ſenſe which is 


uſeful to life, we want no objects to gratify thoſe ſenſes; and, which 
is very conſiderable, the molt uſeful, and neceſſary, and delightful ob. 
Jes, are moſt common, and ſuch as mankind pretty equally ſhare in, 
There is not ſuch a mighty difference as ſome men imagine between 
the poor and the rich: in pomp, and ſhow, and opinion, there is a 
great deal, but little as to the true pleaſures and ſatisfactions of life ; 
they enjoy the ſame earth, and air, and heavens: hunger and thirſt 
makes the poor man's meat and drink as pleaſant and refreſhing as 
all the varieties which cover a rich man's table; and the labour cf a 
poor man is more healthful, and many times more pleaſant too, than 
the eaſe and ſoftneſs of the rich; to be ſure much more eaſy than the 
cares and ſolicitudes, the pride and ambition, diſcontents, and envy- 
ings, and emulations, which commonly attend an exalted fortune. 

Theſe indeed at beſt are but mean pleaſures, the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
which are the lowelt pleaſures a reaſonable ſoul is capable of; but yet 
they are ſo entertaining that the generality of mankind think it worth 
living to enjoy them ; nay, moſt men know little of any other pleaſures 
but theie; and as philoſophically as ſome may deſpiſe the body and 
all its pleaſures in words, there are but a very few who can live above 
the body and all its pleaſures while they live in it. But how mean 
ſoever theſe pleaſures be, it is certain they make mankind; notwith- 
ſtanding all the common allays they meet with, not only patient of 
living, but deſirous to live. 

And yet there are more noble and divine pleaſures which men may 
enjoy in this world; ſuch as gratify the nobler faculties of the ſoul, 
the pleaſures of wiſdom and knowledge, of. virtue and religion; to 
know and worſhip God, to contemplate the art, and beauty, ard per- 
fection, of his works, and to do good to men, Theſe indeed are plea- 
Jures that do not make us very fond of this body, nor of this world; 
for they do not ariſe from the body, nor are they confined to this 
world, We have reaſon to hope, that when we get looſe from theſe 
bodies, our intellectual faculties will be vaſtly improved; that we ſhall 
know God after another manner than we now do; and diſcover new 
and brighter glories, which are concealed from mortal eyes: but yet 
the pleaſures of knowledge, and wiſdom, and religion, in this world 
are very great and raviſhing, and therefore we either do or may en- 
joy at preſent ſuch pleaſures as make life very deſirable. Were there 
no other nor happier ſtate after this, yet it were very deſirable to 
come into this world, and live as long as we can here, to enjoy the 
pleaſures and ſatisfactions which may be enjoyed in this life: and tho? 


we know there is a happier life after this, yet there is ſo much to be 
enjoyed in this world as, generally, makes even good men very well 
contented to ſtay here as long as God pleaſes. 

2. But ſtill we muſt confeſs, that though men may live very happilyin 
this world, yet there may be ſuch a ſtate of things as, if we only com- 
pare the ſenſible advantages and diſadvantages of life, may make death 
much more deſirable than life; I praiſed the dead which are al- 
ready dead, more than the, living which are yet alive.“ 


For the underſtanding of which we muſt conſider, that this is one 


of thoſe ſayings which muli not be ſtrictly and philoſophically exami- 
ned, nor ſtretched to the utmoſt ſenſe the words will bear; it has ſome 
truth and ſomething of figure and rhetoric in it, as many of our com- 
mon and proverbial ſpeeches have, which muſt be expounded to a 
qualified ſenſe. 

We muſt obſerve, then, that the defign of this whole book of Eccle- 
ſiaſtes is not to put us out of conceit with life, but to cure our vain ex- 
pectations of a complete and perfect happineſs in this world; to convince 
us that there is no ſuch thing to be found in mere external enjoyments, 
which are nothing but vanity and vexation of ſpirit. And the end of 
all this is, not to make us weary of life, but to teach us to moderate 
our love to preſent things, and to ſeek for happineſs in the practice of 
virtue, in the knowledge and love of God, and in the hopes of a better 


life; for this is the application of all. Let us hear the concluſion . 


* of the whole matter; fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
«this is the whole duty of man:“ not only his duty, but his happineſs 
too; © For God ſhall bring every work into judgment, with every 
% ſecret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil,” Eccl. xil. 
13, 14. 

. other arguments to prove how vain it is to expect a com - 
plete happineſs 'in this world, the wiſe man inſtances in the many op- 
preſſions and ſufferings which men are liable to, and which ſometimes 
befal them, which may be ſo ſore and grievous, and make life ſo uneaſy 
and troubleſome, as may tempt men, who only conſult their own ſen- 
ible ſatisfaction, to prefer death before life. And this ſeems to be all 
that the wiſe man means, that we may live in ſuch a troubleſome and 
tempeſtuous ſtate of things, that the mere external enjoyments of this 
life cannot recompenſe the troubles of it; for this is all that his deſign 
required him to prove, the vanity of all external enjoyments: and if 
ever the caſe be ſuch, that a wiſe man would chuſe rather to leave 
this world, and to leave all thoſe enjoyments behind him, than to en- 
dure the troubles and calamities wherewith they are attended, they 
are vain indeed. But this does not prove that a wife man ought to 
deſpiſe life for the troubles of it, that he ſhould chuſe to run out of 

1 | 
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the world to be eaſed of its troubles; or that a wiſe man, notwith. 
ſtanding all theſe troubles, cannot make himſelf eaſy and happy in it; 
and, conſequently, it does not prove that a wiſe man, in ſuch caſes, 
ſhould prefer death before life ; though it may reaſonably enough cure 
his fondneſs for life, and make him welcome death whenever God 
pleaſes to ſend it. Let us then briefly conſider theſe things : and, 
1/7, Let us take a view of thoſe troubles and diſorders which may make 
a wiſe man willing topart with all the external enjoyments and pleaſures 
of life to be rid of the troubles of it, and make him think thoſe men 
happy who are eſcaped out of this world, or are not yet come into it, 
King Solomon, the preacher, gives us two accounts of this; the firſt 
before, the ſecond immediately atrer, this text. In the firſt he tells us, 
© So | returned, and conſidered all the oppreſſions that are done un- 
« der the ſun, and beheld the tears of ſuch as were oppreſſed, and 
* they had no comforter; and on the fide of their oppreſſors there 
« was power, but they had no comforter :” and hence he concludes, 
« Wherefore | praiſed the dead that are already dead, more than the 
« living who are yet alive;” which ſignifies the public oppreſſions, 
either of the ſupreme power, or of ſubordinate magiſtrates. The ſe- 
cond relates to private factions envyings, emulations, which many 
times make life as uneaſy as the public miſcarriages of government: 
%% Again, I conſidered all travail, and every right work, that for this 
ce a man is envied of his neighbour : this is alſo vanity and vexation 
« of ſpirit,” ver. 4. Theſe two contain moſt of thoſe evils in them 
which diſturb and diſtract human life: but 1 ſhall not diſcourſe this 
matter according to rules of art and method; but ſhall beg leave to 
give you a ſhort view of ſuch a ſtate of things as might make a man, 
who conſults only his own eaſe, very contented to ſlip out of the world, 
and to leave fooliſh mortals to end the ſcutfle as well as they can. 
When a kingdom is in a ſtrong convulſion, aſſaulted by powerful 
enemies abroad, and divided by buſy and reſtleſs factions at home: 
when men live in perpetual fear and ſuſpenſe, know not what to call 
their own, nor how long they ſhall enjoy it: when ſome men think 
themſelves bound in conſcience to ruin themſelves, their country, and. 
their religion; others will ſacrifice their country, and, conſequently, 
themſelves too, to private ambitions, reſentments, or revenge, and try 
their fortune over again in ſome new changes and revolutions of go- 
vernment: when ſuch public diſputes as theſe influence all inferior 
iocleties, and, as ſometimes they have done, corrupt public juſtice, dil- 
ſolve the moſt intimate friendſhips, make converſation uneaſy or dan- 
gerous, ſet every man's ſword, or, which is almoſt as fatal, every man's 
tongue, againſt his brother: when no man's fame, no man's life, is ſe· 
cure, but a ſlandering tongue may blaſt one, and a perjured tongue 
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deſtroy the other: when zeal and faction make characters of men, dif. 


poſe of life, of honour, of eſtates; and religion itſelf ſerves for little 


elſe but to inſpire men with zeal and faction: when we cannot live in 
the world without ſeeing, or hearing, or feeling, ten thouſand villanies 
that are committed in it; what ſhould make any man fond of life? 
Why ſhould we not come to good old Simeon's Nunc dimittis, Lord, 
% now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace?” Such a troubleſome 
ſtate of things in this world muſt needs make all conſidering men think 
of a better, and as glad to get out of this as a mariner is to recover 
the haven after a violent ſtorm at ſea. Thus I ſay it muſt be, if we 
conſider only the preſent advantages or diſadvantages of life; for per- 
petual fears and cares, ſtrife and contention, oppreſſion, injuſtice, de- 
famation, &c, deſtroy the eaſe and ſecurity of life, and the freedom 
and pleaſure of converſation, without which all the other pleaſures of 
life are very taſteleſs. : 
And here I cannot but bewail the folly and diſtraction of mankind, 
who are fond of life, and impatiently thirſt after happineſs, but will 
not ſuffer either themſelves or others to live and to be happy; who 
bite and devour each other, and by their ungoverned paſſions raiſe ſuch 
hurricanes in the world, that there is no eale, or reſt, or happineſs, to 
be found but in a grave, or in a charnel-houſe; ** where the wicked 
« ceaſe from troubling, and where the weary be at reſt; where the 
« priſoners reſt together; they hear not the voice of the oppreſſor. 
« The ſmall and great are there, and the ſervant is free from his ma- 
* ſter,” Job iii. 17, 18, 19. | 
Did men conſider what it is to live and to be happy, it would con- 
vince them that there is nothing in this world worth purchaſing with 
eternal diſcontents, envyings, emulations, jealouſies, fears; with doing 
all the miſchiets and injuries we can, and with ſuffering all the inju- 
rics which others do. Nay, indeed it is wonderful to me that men's 
own ſcaſe and feeling, if they will not be at the pains to reaſon the 
matter, does not convince them of this. To live, is not merely to be, 
but to be happy; and to be happy does not ſignify merely to have, 


but to enjoy; and to enjoy, requires an eaſy, ſerene, undiſturbed mind, 


| Which can reliſh what it has, and extract its true pleaſure and fatisfac- 


tion. The ſecurity of life, the eaſineſs and freedom of converſation, 
when we fear no ſpies upon our words and actions, no malicious eye, 
no ſlandering tongue; when our lives are ſpent in the exchange of 
good offices, in the endearments and careſſes of friendſhip, or at leaſt 
in mutual civilities and reſpects; this is to live and to be happy. And 
very little of what is external will make ſuch a ſtate as this happy, 
which all the power and all the riches of the world cannot do; when 
to get or keep it divides the hearts and the intereſts of men, ferments 
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174 A vivbovnst OF THE 
their paſſions, deſtroys friendſhip and all mutual truſts and confidence, 


cantons and crumbles human ſocieties into parties and factions, and 


animates them with a bitter zeal and rage to reproach and vilify, ſup. 


plant and undermine, each other; if this be to be happy, or the way | 


to happineſs in this world, it is time to ſeek for happineſs out of it. 

(2.) And yet this is no reaſon for a wiſe and good man to deſpiſe 
or abhor life, much leſs to force his paſſage out of this world. There 
is no difficulty in perſuading the - generality of mankind to live, not. 
withſtanding all the troubles and calamities they meet with. The love 
of life is natural and ſtrong, and reconciles men to great miſeries be. 
fore they deſire that death ſhould eaſe them. Self-murder is ſo un. 
natural a fin that it is now-a-days thought reaſon enough to prove 
any man diſtracted: we have too many fad examples what a diſturbed 
imagination will do, if that muſt paſs for natural diſtraction; but we 
ſeldom or never hear that mere external ſufferings, how ſevere ſoever, 
tempt men to kill themſelves, The Stoicks themſelves, whoſe principle 
it was to break their priſon when they found themſelves uneaſy, very 
rarely put it into practice: nature was too ſtrong for their philoſophy: 
and though their philoſophy allowed them to die when they pleaſed, 
nature taught them to live as long as they could; and we fee that 
they ſeldom thonght themſelves miſerable enough to die. 

There is no danger then of frightening men out of this world by the 
troubles and calamities of it, ſo that I need not concern myſelt with 
ſuch fears: but yet, without contradicting Solomon, to vindicate the 
Providence of God, and to ſupport and encourage good men, [ ſhall 
briefly ſhow you that it is very deſirable for a good man to live on, and 
that a wiſe and good man may live very happily notwithſtanding all 
the troubles and difficulties which he may, and fomerimes mult, en 
counter in this world. For difficulties are a glorions ſcene of virtue, 
and ſuch a virtue as can conquer difficulties has its rewards, its plea 
ſures and ſatisfactions, even in this life. 

It is very neceſſary that good men ſhould live in very bad times, not 
only to reprieve a wicked world, that God may not utterly deſtroy it, 
as he once did in the days of Noah, when all fleſh had corrupted its 
ways, but alſo to ſeaſon human converſation, to give check to wick- 


edneis, and to revive the practice of virtue by ſome great and bright 


examples, and to redreſs thoſe violences and injuries which are done 
under the ſun; at leaſt to ſtruggle and contend with a corrupt age, 
which will put ſome op to the growing evil, and ſcatter ſuch ſeeds 
of virtue as will ſpring up in time. It is an argument of God's care 
of the world, that antidotes grow in the neighbourhood of poiſons ; 
that the moſt degenerate ages have ſome excellent men, who ſeem to 
be made on purpoſe for ſuch a time, to ſtem the torrent, and to give 
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ſome eaſe to the miſeries of mankind: and would it become ſuch men, 
when the world ſo much needs them, to get out of it if they could? 
to chuſe the quiet and ſilent retirements of woods and deſerts, or of 
the grave, to avoid the trouble of ſerving God, or doing good to men? 
Great minds cannot do this: virtue is made for difficulties, and grows 
ſtronger and brighter for ſuch trials: it lays a mighty obligation on 
mankind to ſerve the public good with labour and danger ; to purchaſe 
the eaſe and liberty, and ſecurity, of their country, at the price of their 
own eaſe, and the utmoſt hazard of their lives and fortunes; to oppoſe 
a hardened, and laborious, and unwearied virtue, againſt zeal and fac- 
tion, and not like Iſſachar, to crouch between two burthens, and cry, 
Reſt is good. And it is a mighty pleaſure to a virtuous mind to feel 
its own (trength, to contend with difficulties, as far as virtue and pru- 
dence directs, with an unbroken mind: it is always pleaſant to do 
good; but yet it has the ſweeter reliſh the dearer we pay for it, This 
is a pleaſure above all the eaſe and luxury of the world: it not only 
ſweetens all the troubles of life, but turns them into triumphs; to en- 
deavour to bear up a ſinking world, though he ſhould at laſt be cruſhed 
in the ruins of it, will make the very ruins he finks under an illuſtrious 
monument of his virtue: to do all that a wiſe and good man ought ta 
do, without regard to his own eaſe, to fave a ſinking church and Rate, 
will make him fall with pleaſure, and perpetuate his memory with 
honour; for, in ſpite of envy and detraction, virtue will always be 
honourable in the grave, But I cannot enlarge on theſe things; and 
therefore ſhall give you the reſult of all I have faid in two or three 
obſervations, | 

1. That though the troubles and calamities which we often meet 
wich in this world do not prove life to be a contemptible Rate, or 
worſe than not being, yet they do prove life to be a very imperfect 
tate; that the mere ſenſible pleaſures and advantages of life, together 
with theſe great allays, are but vanity and vexation of ſpirit. Wile 
men ſee that there can be no complete happineſs in this world, and 
that it is vain to expect it: for how can this world make us happy, 
Which, though it has its pleaſures, has its troubles, and cares, and diſ- 
appointments too; is an inſecure and mutable ſtate, expoſed to chance 
and accident, to the luſts and paſſions of men; is always chequered 
with proſperous and adverſe events; has always a mixture of good and 
evil, and many times the evil is the prevailing ingredient ? and theres 
fore, though the natural love of life, and the many ſweets and coms 
torts of it, reconcile very miſerable people to living, yet a wiſe man 
ſees no realon to be fond of this ſtate, much leſs to dream of perſect 
and laſting happineſs in it. | . | 
2. The many troubles we are expoſed to plainly prove that there 
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is no happineſs to be had in this world but in the practice of virtue. 
It was a vain brag of the Stoicks, that virtue alone could make a man 


happy; that their wiſe man could be perfectly happy in Phalaris's bull; 


for virtue is not meat, and drink, and clothes; cannot cure bodily pain 
and fickdeſs, nor fatisfy the appetites and deſires of the body; and 


. while a wiſe man lives in a mortal body he mult feel the wants and 


pains of it; and to be in want and pain is not happineſs. But yet 
this much is certainly true, that nothing can make a man happy in 
this world without the practice of virtue; and that when we mult en- 
counter with the troubles and difficulties of life, nothing can give us 
any degree of eaſe and fatisfation but the practice of virtue. We may 
meet with ſuch troubles as will tour all our other enjoyments, and 
make them unable to bear up our ſpirits; which ſink under their own 
weight, under the diſorders of their own paſſions; are tormented with 
fears, with diſappointments, with envy, with rage; and when they 
cannot bear themſelves can bear nothing elle, nor reliſh their wonted 
pleaſures, But you have already heard, that virtue has its proper 
pleaſures in the greateſt difficulties, inſpires us with prudent counſels 
to diſintangle ourſelves; animates us with courage and bravery to re- 
fiſt the evil, or to bear it; ſweetens our labours with the ſatisfaction 
of great and generous actions for the public good ; keeps our own pal- 
ſions under government, and triumphs over an adverſe fortune, by rai- 
ſing the mind above it. By ſuch helps as theſe a good man may en- 
Joy ſome competent meaſure of eaſe and ſatisfaction in the worſt con- 
dition : but when ſuch troubles ſurpriſe a mind unarmed and unforti- 
fied with virtue, unable to reſiſt, and unable to bear, we may then 
with great truth and reaſon apply this text to him; “I praiſed the 
dead who are already dead, more than the living who are yet alive.” 
Were the ſtate of this world always eaſy and proſperous, there would 
be little need of paſlive virtues, though virtue in general is always ne- 
ceſſary to make men happy: but all men mult be ſenſible how neceſ- 
ſary paſſive and ſuffering virtnes are for an inconſtant, troubleſome, 
and ſuffering ſtate, which is always in ſome degree the ſtate of this 
world; and that will convince thoſe who will conſider it, how neceſ- 
ſary the practice of virtue is to make men happy. 

3. Though the troubles of this life are no reaſon why a good man 
ſhould haſten his eſcape out of this world before his time, yet they are 
a very good reaſon to make him contented to leave this world when- 
ever God calls him out of it. For though virtue will ſweeten labours 
and difficulties, yet no man would chuſe always to live in a ſtate of 
war. Eaſe and reſt is very pleaſant and refreſhing after labour: tho 
a prince be glorious in the field, covered with duſt and ſweat, and 
ſprinkled with the blood of his enemies, yet the triumphs of a ſceurs 
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and quiet throne are greater and more deſirable. And this makes the 
grave, too, in ſome degree acceptable after the toils and labours of vir- 
tue, that ** there the weary are at relt,” eſpecially ſince this reſt is not 
a ſtate of inſenſibility; for all the Jabours and difficulties of the virtu- 
ous life are infinitely to be preferred before the eaſe and reſt of know- 
ing and feeling and being ſenſible of nothing, which is the relt of a 
ſtone, and of things without lite, not the reſt of a man. But “they 
« reſt from their labours, and their works follow them ;” they reſt in 
a peaceful and ſecure enjoyment of endleſs happineſs; they reſt from 
all the labours of virtue, and enjoy its reward. 

This is a ſufficient juſtification of Providence with reſpe& to the 
preſent evils and calamities of life, for it is what exactly becomes the 
goodneſs of Providence in this world; ſuch a mixed ſtate of good and 
evil as may wean us from the tempting vanities of this life, and con- 
vince us that there is no perfect happineſs to be found here, which is 
neceſſary to raiſe our hearts above this world, and to ſet our affections 
upon things above, which is an eternal ſtate of perfect eaſe and reſt : 
and ſince religion and virtue is neceſſary to our future happineſs, no- 
thing can be better for us than ſuch a [tate of things as ſhall make vir- 
tue neceſſary to our preſent happineſs; and ſince we mult leave this 
world, and death is the king of terrors, whatever reconciles us to death, 
and makes it eaſy, may be reckoned one of the greatek pleaſures and 
ſecurities of human life, 

zdly, In anſwer to this objection againſt the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence from thoſe many evils and calamities that are in the world, we 
mult conſider, that moſt of the evils of human life are owing to men's 
own wickedneſs and folly; and it is very unreaſonable to make thoſe 
evils an objection againſt Providence which men wiltully bring upon 
themſelves. Thus the wiſe man long ſince ſtated this queſtion, The 
* fooliſhneſs of man perverteth his ways, and his heart fretteth againſt 
* the Lord,” Prov. xix. 3. Men make themſelves miſerable, and then 
reproach the Divine Providence with their miſeries ; and therefore I 
thall briefly ſhow you that mankind undo themſelves; and that the 
evils which men bring upon themſelves are no reaſonable objection 
againſt the goodneſs of Providence. 

The firſt is a very proper ſubject for a ſatire againſt the folly and 
wickedneſs of mankind, but needs no proof. If we take a ſurvey of 
the many miſeries of human life, and reſolve them into their immediate 
and natural cauſes, we ſhall find that moſt men take great care to leave 
very little for God to do in the puniſhment of wickedneſs in this world. 

There are but two viſible cauſes of all the miſeries that are in the 
world, either the diſorders of Nature, or the wickedneſs of men. By 
che diforders of Nature I mean ——— weather, earthquakes, 
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exceſſive heat or cold, great droughts or immoderate rains, thunders, 
Dghtnings, ſtorms and tempeſts, which occaſion famines and plagues, 
great ſickneſs, or a great mortality; theſe may very reaſonably be at. 
tributed to the more immediate hand of God, who directs and governs 
Nature; but beſides, that in ſuch caſes the viſible corruption of man- 
kind juſtifies ſuch ſeverities, how rarely do theſe happen, and how few 
ſuffer by them, in compariſon with thoſe many and conſtant evils which 
the wickedneſs of men every day bring upon themſelves and others? 
For moſt of the other evils and calamities of life are viſibly owing 
to men's {ins ; bodily ſickneſs, ſharp and painful diſtempers, which ſhor- 
ten men's lives, or make them miſerable, are the common effects of in- 
temperance, luxury, or wantonneſs; children inherit the diſeaſes of 
their parents, and came into the world only to cry and die, or to 
ſtruggle ſome few years in the very kingdom and territories of death, 
and to languiſh under thoſe mortal wounds which they receive with 
the firſt beginnings of life. 

Another great evil is poverty, which many men bring upon them- 
ſelves by idleneſs or prodigality, and ſome expenſive vices. It is not in 
every man's power, by the greatelt prudence and induſtry, to make him- 
ſelf rich, for “time and chance happeneth to them all ;? but in ordi- 
nary caſes, prudence and induſtry, joined with a religious regard for 
God and his providence, will preſerve a man from the preſſing wants 
and neceſſities of poverty. Others, who do not make themſelves poor 
by their own fins, are many times reduced to great poverty by the ſins 
of other men, by injuſtice, and oppreſſion, and violence, by the miſe- 
Ties and calamities of war, which brings a thouſand evils with it, which 
makes many helpleſs widows and orphans, deprives men of their pa- 
trons and benefactors, drives others from their plentiful fortunes to 
ſeek their bread in a ſtrange land, plunders poor and rich, lays a flou- 
riſhing country deſolate, puts a ſtop to trade, makes proviſions dear, 
and leaves no work for the poor, 

Some others are reduced to poverty more immediately by the pro- 
vidence of God without their own fault. Thoſe who have no other 
ſupport but their daily labour are quickly pinched by a long and ex- 
penſive ſickneſs, or by the infirmities of age, or by the loſs of their eyes, 
or hands, or legs. Others are undone by fire or ſhipwrecks, or the va- 
rious accidents of trade, which the moſt wary and cautious men cannot 

eſcape. But beſides, that there are few of theſe in compariſon with 
the throngs and crowds of idle, prodigal, ſelf-made poor, God has 
made proviſion for all ſuch caſes, that no man ſhall ſuffer extreme want, 
by commanding the rich eſpecially to ſupply the wants of ſuch poor 
who are properly God's poor, or the poor of God's making, and com- 
manding this under the penalty of their eternal ſalvation, and the for- 
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feitnre of their own eſtates if they prove unjuſt and unfaithful ſtewards; 


ſo that, though God makes ſome men poor, it is the fault of other men 
if they ſuffer want : the poverty they ſuffer is owing to the providence 
of God, the wants and miſeries they ſuffer are owing to the ſins, to 
the uncharitableneſs, of men; for though the world be unequally di- 
vided, of which more preſently, yet there is enough to ſupply the wants 
of all the creatures that are in it; and God never intended that any 
of his creatures ſhould want neceſſaries, that one man's plenty and 
abundance ſhould cauſe another man to ſtarve. And thus it is in moſt 
of the other miſeries of life, it is the ſin and the folly of mankind which 
makes them miſerable; which is ſo obvious to every one who will con- 
ſider it, that I need not expatiate on every particular. I believe there 
is no man but will confeſs, that were all men good and virtuous this 
world would be a very happy place; and if the practice of moral and 
ſociable virtues would make mankind happy, it is no hard matter to 
gaeſs what it is that diſturbs the peace and happineſs of the world. 

2. Let us now conſider how unreaſonable it is to reproach the 
Divine Providence with thoſe evils and miſeries which mankind brin 
upon themſelves. And laying down this as a principle, that moſt men 
make themſelves miſerable, it is very eaſy to defend and juſtify th 
goodneſs of Providence. 

For theſe evils which men complain of are not juſtly chargeable 
upon Providence, and therefore are an unreaſonable objection againſt 
Providence; God does not bring theſe evils upon mankind, but men 
bring them upon themſelves. Suppoſing the nature of things and the 
nature of men to be what they now are, and that men lived juſt as 
they now do, there muſt be the ſame miſeries in the world that there 
now are though there were no Providence: though God did not in: 
terpoſe in the government of the world, yet intemperance, luxury, 
and luſt, would deſtroy men's health; ſloth and prodigality, and ex- 
penſive vices, would make men poor; pride, ambition, and revenge, 
would make quarrels, raiſe wars, and bring all the calamities of 
war upon the world: if there were no Providence, thus it muſt be; 
for exceſſive eating and drinking will oppreſs Nature; and thoſe who 
will take no honeſt pains to get money, or will ſpend what they have 
upon their luſts, muſt be poor; and thoſe who will quarrel and fight 
malt take what follows. Theſe evils are not owing to Providence, 
becauſe Providence does not bring them, no more than Providence 


| mikes men wicked. Men make themſelves wicked, and wickedneſs 


wakes them miſerable: and we may as well charge the Providence of 
God with all the wickedneſs of men, as with thoſe miſeries which their 
own wickedneſs brings upon them. 
Now, ſince moſt of thoſe evils - 209g are in the world are not juſtly 
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chargeable upon Providence, the goodneſs of God is very viſible in 


thoſe very evils and calamities which mankind ſuffer. For, 

(f.) God has, in ordinary caſes, put it into every man's power to 
preſerve himſelf from moſt of the greateſt evils and miſeries of life, 
even from all thoſe which men bring upon themſelves by their own 
fins. What could be done more than this for a reaſonable creature, 
to make it his own choice, and to put it into his own power, whether 
he will be happy or miſerable? God has, not only in his laws, but in 
the nature of things, ſet before us life and death, happineſs and miſery; 
all men ſee what the viſible and natural puniſhments of fin are, and 
have a natural averſion to thoſe evils, and may avoid them if they will; 
this is a plain proof, not only of the holineſs of Providence, as I ob- 
ſerved before, in deterring men from fin by thoſe natural evils which 
attend it, but alſo of the goodneſs of Providence, by ſhowing men a 
Plain and natural method how to avoid the miſeries of life, and to 
make themſelves eaſy and happy. Let the moſt ſceptical objeQor 
againſt Providence coniider with himſelf what God could have done 
more to prevent the miſeries of mankind, without changing the nature 
of man or the nature of things. To have laid a neceſſity upon man, 
that he ſhould never chuſe nor do any thing which will bring theſe 
evils on him, had been to change his nature, to deſtroy the free exer- 
ciſe of his reaſon and the liberty of choice: and yet men cannot live 
as they do and eſcape theſe miſeries unleſs all nature be changed; 
we mult have other kind of bodies than we have, or our meat and 
drink muſt have other virtues and qualities, to bear the diſorders and 
exceſſes of intemperance and Juſt without feeling the inconveniencies 
of it; fire muſt not burn, nor water drown, if wine muſt not inflame, 
nor a flood of indigeſted liquors extinguiſh the vital heat; the whole 
world muſt be a paradiſe, and bring forth fruit of itſelf, and all things 
muſt be poſſeſſed in common, or the idle, flothful, prodigal ſinners 
muſt be poor; our bodies muſt be invulnerable and immortal, or there 
muſt be no inſtruments of death in the world; for men who quarrel 
will fight and kill one another: it is impoſſible, as the world now 1s, 
to ſeparate fin and miſery, but men may avoid miſery if they pleaſe; 
and that is a very good world, and a good God that made ſuch a 
world, and a good Providence which governs the world, wherein men 
may make themſelves happy if they will. 

(2.) Beſides this, the goodneſs of Providence is ſeen in hindering 
and preventing a great many more evils and miſeries which the {ins 
and luſts of men would bring upon the world, were they not under 
the reſtraints and government of Providence. No man doubts but 
there might be a great deal more evil and miſery in the world than 
there is, nor that many bad men are inclined to do a great deal more 
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hurt than they do: what is it then, after all, that makes the world ſo 
tolerable a place? If this be owing to the Providence of God, it is a 
great argument of his goodneſs that he will not ſuffer fooliſh ſinners 
to make themſelves and others ſo miſerable as they would; that, as 
many furious Phaëtons as there are in the world, it is not yet all in 
flames, but the moral as well as the natural world hath its temperate 
as well as torrid Zones: and what ſhall we attribute this to if we do 
not attribute to it Providence? To what elſe can we aſcribe our deliver- 
ance from thoſe unſeen ſnares which were laid for us, and which we 
knew nothing of till we had eſcaped, nay, which it may be, we know 
nothing of to this day ? How many wicked defigns prove abortive? 
how many ſecret plots are diſcovered when ripe tor execution ? how 
often does God put a hook into the noſtrils of the proudeſt tyrants, 
and by ſome croſs accidents, or by weak and contemptible means, 
breaks their power, and humbles them to the duſt? Sacred and pro- 
fane hiſtories are full of ſnch examples, which can be attributed to 
nothing elſe but a Divine Providence, which ſets bounds to the waves 
of the ſea, and to the rage and pride of men. The Scripture teaches 
us to aſcribe our deliverance from all the evils we eſcape, as well as 
all the good we enjoy, to a Divine Providence: and then we mult ac- 
knowledge that the Divine Providence prevents all that evil which bad 
men would do, but cannot; and who knows how much this is? who 
knows how much evil bad men would do had they no reſtraint? that 
we have much more reaſon to adore the Divine Goodneſs for reſtrain- 
ing the luſts and paſſions of men, which prevents an univerſal deluge 
of miſery, than complain that he ſuffers ſo many miſeries to afflict the 
world, 

(3.) Eſpecially if we conſider, in the next place, that God permits 
bad men to do no more hurt and miſchief than what he over rules to 
wiſe and good purpoſes: for God many times ſerves the wiſe ends of 
his Providence by the wickedneſs of men, to puniſh the wicked, and to 
chaſtiſe the good; to exerciſe the graces and virtues of good men, or 
to give terrible examples of his vengeance on the wicked; and all this, 
how ſevere ſoever it may be, proves the goodneſs of Providence ; be- 
cauſe it is for the general good of the world that bad men ſhould be 
puniſhed, ſuppreſſed, deſtroyed, and that good men ſhould be made 
better, and become great and eminent examples of faith and patience. 
Whatever evils and miſeries there are in the world; if there be no 
more than the good government of the world requires ; if no man ſuf- 
fers any more than what he deſerves, or than what will do himſelf 
good if he wilely improves it; or will do others good, if they will 
either take warning by his ſufferings, or imitate his virtues; all this is 
not only reconcileable with the goodneſs of Providence, but is an emi- 
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Hent inſtance of it ; for to do good is an expreſſion of goodneſs, though 


the ways of doing it may be very ſevere. 

This is a ſufficient juſtification of Providence even as to thoſe evilg 
which God himſelf immediately inflicts upon the world, that he inflicts 
no more nor greater evils than what are for the good government of 
the world, as I have obſerved before; but it is much more ſo with re. 
ference to thoſe evils which men bring upon themſelves. For is it not 
wonderful goodneſs in God to defend us from ourſelves, to qualify the 
malignity of our own fins, to ſuffer us to do ourſelves no more hurt 


than what ha can turn into great good to us, if, we conſider our ways, 


and learn wiſdom by the things which we ſuffer ? ſo to reſtrain bad 
men that they ſhall hurt no body but thoſe whom God thinks fit to 
puniſh, or to correct, or to exerciſe with ſome ſeverities ; and that they 
ſhall do no more hurt, nor hurt any longer, than the Divine Wiſdom 
ſees uſeful to theſe ends? | 

Let us then briefly review this objection and anſwer; and, ſetting 
aſide the conſideration of God and his providence, let ns ſuppoſe it to 
be the caſe of a father; and I hope what we ourſelves would allow to 
be a reaſonable defence of earthly parents will be thought a good ju- 
ſtification of God and his providence. 

Suppoſe then a father has ſeveral children, whom he provides very 
bountifully for, and ſends them abroad into the world in ſuch hope- 
ful circumſtances, that, if they will be frugal, diligent, and virtuous, 
they may live happily, and increaſe their fortunes : ſhould ſuch chil. 
dren turn prodigals, and waſte their eſtates in rioting and luxury, de- 
ſtroy their health, and ſuffer all the miſeries oh ſickneſs and poverty, 
would any man blame their good father for this? and would not ſuch 
a good man think himſelf much injured ſhould he be accuſed of un 
kindneſs and feverity to his children, only becauſe, after all the kindneſs 
he could ſhow them, they have made themſelves miſerable ? eſpecially 
if we ſuppoſe this kind father to keep ſuch a watchful eye over them, 
aud to take ſuch prudent and effectual care as not to ſuffer them ut- 
terly to undo themſelves, to make their condition hopeleſs and deſpe- 
rate, but only to let them feel the ſmart of their own folly, to bring 
them to more ſober thoughts, not to periſh under it till there is no hope 
left of reclaiming them. What could a kind father do more for pro- 
digals, unleſs you would have him maintain them in their luxury and 
lewdneſs, which a wiſe and good father cannot do? He brought none 
of theſe miſeries upon them, and it is kindneſs to let them ſmart under 
them, to prevent their undoing as long as he can: he turns the miſeries 
they bring upon themſelves only into a ſtate of diſcipline; he ſuffers 
them to injure one another to make them all ſenſible of their folly; 
and thoſe who are paſt recovery he makes examples of greater ſeveri- 
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ties to reform the reſt. If this would be thought a kind, merciful, and 
wiſe conduct in earthly parents, apply it to the providence of God, and 
ou have an anſwer to molt of the miſeries of human life. 

34ly, In anſwer to this objection againſt the goodneſs of Providence 
{rom the many evils and miſeries that are in the world, we may con- 
ſider further, that as moſt of theſe evils are owing to our own or to 
other men's ſins, ſo it is we ourſelves who give the ſting to them all, 
As many external calamities as there are in the world, and as the pre- 
ſent tate of this world requires there thould be in it, God has made 
abundant proviſion for the ſupport of good men under them, Itis not 
always in our power to avoid many of the ſufferings and calamities 
of life, but it is our own fault if we ſink under them: natural courage 
and ſtrength of mind, the powers of reaſon, and a wiſe conſideration 
of the nature of things, the belief of a good Providence which takes 
care of us, and orders all things for our good, and the certain hopes of 
immortal life, will ſupport good men under their ſufferings, and make 
them light and eaſy. And if God enable us to bear our ſufferings, 
and to enjoy ourſelves under them, to poſſeſs our ſouls in patience, and 
to rejoice in hope, though we may ſuffer, we are not miſerable; and ſuf- 
ferings without miſery are no formidable objections againſt Providence; 
this is like the buſh that was on fire but was not burnt, a ſignal token 
of the divine preſence and favour, and that can be no objection againſt 
the goodneſs of Providence. What is merely external may aftli& a 
good man, but cannot make him miſerable; tor no man is miſerable 
whole mind is eaſy and cheerful, full of great hopes, and ſupported 
with divine joys; but the diſorders of our paſſions make us miſerable, 
and make us ſink under external"fafferings. An immoderate love of 
this world, pride, ambition, covetouſneſs, anger, hatred, revenge, make 
every condition uneaſy, and any great ſufferings intolerable; it is this 
that makes poverty and diſgrace, the loſs of eſtate and honours, the 
frowns of princes, and the clamours of the people, ſuch unſufferable 
evils, which a wile and good man cannot only bear, but modeſtly de- 
ſpiſe; it is this that terrifies us with the leaſt approach of danger, 
and diſtracts us with fear and care, and ſolicitude, and with all the 
Imaginary evils, and frightful appearances which a ſcared fancy can 
raiſe in the dark; eſpecially when guilt makes men afraid, and look 
upon every misfortune, diſappointment, and affliction, as a token of 
the divine vengeance, and a terrible preſage of the endleſs miſeries of 
the next life, 

External evils and calamities, as far as they are good, can be no 
objection againſt the goodneſs of Providence, and they are good as 
lar as the Providence of God is concerned in them; for they are 


permitted and ordered by God for wiſe and good ends; and if they 
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do not prove good to us it is our own fault, who will not be made 
better by them. | | 

Whatever men ſuffer, if their ſufferings do not make them miſerable, 
this is no jult reproach to Providence; for God may be very good to 
His creatures, whatever they ſuffer, while they can ſutfer and be happy ; 
not perfectly and completely happy, which admits of no ſufferings, 
but ſuch a degree of ſelf-enjoyment as reconciles external ſufferings 
with inward peace, contentment, patience, and hope; which is the 
happineſs of a ſuffering ſtate, and a much greater happineſs than the 
moſt proſperous fortune without it; and if we be not thus happy 
under all our ſufferings it is our own fault. | 

Thus the wiſe man tells us, that it is not ſo much external ſuffer- 
ings (which is all thar can be charged upon the Divine Providence) 
which makes men miſerable, but the inward guilt and diſorders of 
their own minds; Prov. xviii, 14. The ſpirit of a man will ſuſtain 
« his infirmity, but a wounded ſpirit who can bear * And if all 
that God inflicts on us may be born, our miſery is owing to ourſelves. 
But I have ſo particularly diſcourſed this upon another occaſion, that 
I ſhall enlarge no further on it. 

Secondly, Another objection againſt the goodneſs of Providence is 
God's partial and unequal care of his creatures; and I confeſs par- 
tiality is a very great objection, both againſt juſtice and an univerſal 

oodneſs; and ſuch the goodneſs of Providence muſt be. 

The foundation of the objection is this: That there are very differ- 
ent ranks and conditions of men in the world, rich and poor, bigh 
and low, princes and ſubjects, and a great many degrees of power, 
and honour, and riches, and poverty ; and we cannot ſay that God 
deals equally by all theſe men whoſe fortunes are ſo very unequal ; 
but there is no great difficulty in anſwering this: For, 

i/t, The goodneſs of Providence conſiſts in conſulting the general 
good and happineſs of mankind, and of particular men, in ſubordina- 
tion to the good of the whole. And this fully anſwers the objection ; 
for though there are too many who are not well ſatisfied with their 
own ſtation, and never will be, unleſs they could be uppermoſt, yet l 
dare appeal to any man of common ſenſe whether it be not molt for 
the good of mankind that there thould be very different ranks and 
orders of men in the world. 

There is not any one thing more neceſſary to the happineſs of the 
world than good government, and yet there could be no government 
in an equality; and there is nothing makes ſuch an inequality like an 
unequal fortune, Were all men equally rich and great, there would 
be neither ſubjects nor ſervants; for no man will chuſe to be a ſubject, 

* Sec Sermon before the Queen on that text. 
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or a ſervant, who has an equal title to be a lord and maſter: and 
then no man could be rich and great, which are only comparative 
terms; and, which is worſe than that, no man could be fafe. And if 
an inequality in men's fortunes be as neeeſſary as government, that is 
a ſufficient juſtification of Providence, for human ſocieties cannot ſub- 
fit without it. | : 

2dly, And yet itis a very great miſtake to think that the happineſs of 
men differ as much as their fortunes do; that a prince is as much 
happier as he is greater than his ſubjects; for all the world knows 
that happineſs is not entailed on riches, and power, and ſecular ho- 
nours ; as they have their advantages, ſo they have very troubleſome 
and ſour allays; and, it may be, upon a true eſtimate of things, as 
different a ſhow and appearance as men make in the world, they are 
pretty equal as to true enjoyments. There is very little difference in 
eating and drinking, while we have wherewithal to ſatisfy nature; 
for appetite makes every thing delicious, and the hard labour of a 
poor man is much more tolerable than gout and ſtone, and thoſe ſharp 
and languiſhing diſeaſes, which ſo commonly attend the ſoftneſs and 
luxury of the rich; and as for opinion and fancy itfelf, which creates 
the greateſt difference, every rank of men make a ſcene among them- 
ſelves, and every man finds ſomething to value himſelf upon, that it 
may be, there is nothing wherein all mankind are ſo equal as in ſeif- 
love, and ſelf-flattery, and a value for themſelves ; that though there 
are many men who would change fortunes with others, there are few 
who would change themſelves; and the difference of fortunes is in- 
conſiderable, white every man is ſo well ſatisfied with himſelf. 

24ly, This inequality of fortunes is for the great good ct all ranks of 
men, and ſerves a great many wile ends of Providence, It makes ſome 
men induſtrious to provide for themſelves and families; it inſpires 
others with emulation to raiſe their fortunes; it gives lite and ſpirit to 
the world, and makes it a buſy ſcene of action, to keep what they 
have, and to- make new acquiſitions, to excel their equals, and rival 
thoſe above them. And though, through the folly and wickedneſs of 
men, this occaſions a great deal of miſchiet, jet the world would be 
a very dull place without it; there would be no encouragement, no 
reward for virtue; Providence itſelf would have very little to do, for 
the viſible rewards of virtue, and puniſhment of wickednels, is in the 
change of men's fortunes : when induſtry, prudence, and virtue, ad- 


vance men of a low condition to the greateit places of truſt and ho- 
nour, or, at leaſt, to a plentiful and ſplendid ſtation; and prodigality, 


luxury, and impiety, bring miſery, poverty, and contempt, upon rich 

and noble families. Such revolutions as theſe are great examples of 

the wildom and juſtice of Providence ; and, theretore, the inequality 
Aa 
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of men's fortunes is ſo far from being an objection againſt Providence, 
that there could be little viſible exerciſe either of the goodneſs or ju- 
ſtice of Providence without it. 

I cannot, without ſome indignation, reflect upon the baſeneſs and 
ingratitude of mankind, who live, and move, and have their being, in 


God; who know how little they deſerve of him, and feel every day 


how many bleſſings they receive from him, and yet ſeem never better 
pleaſed than when they can find, or ignorantly invent, ſome playſible 
pretence to reproach his goodneſs. The ſenſe of all mankind confutes 
ſuch objections; and | ſhould not have thought it worth the while to 
anſwer them, were it not a great ſatisfaction, and of great uſe, to con» 
template the divine Goodneſs even on the darkeſt ſide of Providence: 
which will teach us a patient and thankful ſubmiſſion to God under 
all our ſufferings, enable us to bear them, and direct us how to pre- 
vent or remove them; and give us a more tranſporting admiration of 
the divine Goodneſs, when we ſee it, like the ſun, break through the 
blackeſt clouds. If the goodneſs of God conquers the fins, the per- 
verſeneſs of mankind, and ſhines through all thoſe miſeries which 
fooliſh ſinners every day bring upon themſelves, how good is God, 
when his goodneſs flows with an undiſturbed uninterrupted current! 


r. . 
The Wiſdom of PROVIDENCE, 


HE unſearchableneſs of the Divine Wiſdom, as I obſerved 

above, Chap. IV. is a very good reaſon why we ſhould not judge 
or cenſure ſuch myſterious paſſages of Providence as we eannot compre- 
hend; but yet it becomes us to take notice of, and to admire that won- 
derful Wiſdom which is viſible in the government of mankind. Who 
* can by ſearching find out God? who can find out the Almighty 
to perfection? It is higher than heaven, what canſt thou do? deeper 
% than hell, what canſt thou know? the meaſure thereof is longer 
than the earth, and broader than the ſea,” 7ob xi. 7, 8, 9. But 
though we cannot diſcover all the wiſdom of Providence, no more 
than we can the wiſdom of the Creation; yet we may diſcover enough 


to ſatisfy us that the world is governed as well as made with infinite 


wiſdom: when we contemplate God, it is like iofing ourſelves in a 
boundleſs proſpect, where we ſee a great many glories and beauties, 
but cannot ſee to the end of it, We may diſcover admirable and ſur- 
prifing wiſdom in that little we ſee of Providence, as I have already 
briefly obſerved upon ſeveral occaſions; but we know ſo little of what 
has been done in the world, and by what means it was done, and what 
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ends it ſerved, that it is no wonder if we have as imperfect a view of 
the wiſdom of Providence as we have of the hiſtory of the world. 
But yet whoever diligently applies his mind to the ſtudy of Providence, 
will ſee reaſon to admire a great many events, which careleſs obſer- 
vers make objections againſt Providence: which will be of ſuch great 
uſe to confirm us in the belief of a Providence, and to give us a pro- 
tound veneration of the Divine Wiſdom, that | thall venture to make 
ſome little eſſay of this nature; which, though I am ſenſible muſt fall 
infinitely ſhort of the dignity of the ſubject, yet will ſuggeſt ſome very 
uſeful thoughts, and thow us the molt delightful and profitable way 
of ſtudying hiſtories and Providence. And to do this in the belt man- 
ner ] can, I ſhall, | 

I. Confider ſome great events recorded in Scripture, which are as 
it were the hinges of Providence, whereon the various ſcenes of Pro- 
yidence turned, | 

II. I ſhall take notice of ſome other viſible marks and characters of 
wiſdom in the more common events of Providence, eſpecially ſuch as 
are made objections againſt Providence, 

I. Some great events recorded in Scripture, which gave a new face 
of things to the world, and opened new ſcenes of Providence. 

The ſtate of innocence wherein man was created was a ſtate of per- 
fet happineſs. There was no death, no ſickneſs, no labour or ſor- 
row; but the fall of man made a very great change in this viſible erea- 
tion : man himſelf became mortal, and was condemned to an indu- 
ſtrious and laborious life; according to that ſentence, . Curſed is the 
ground for thy ſake ; in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the days of 
* thy life; thorns alſo and thiſtles thall it bring forth to thee, and thou 
„ ſhalt eat the herb of the field: In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou 
* eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it waſt thou 
* taken: for duſt thou art, and unto duſt thou ſhalt return,” Ger. iii. 
17,18, 19, 

This oo a very ſevere ſentence, which deprived man of immorta» 
lity, and of the eaſy and happy life of Paradiſe, condemned him to 
labour and ſorrow while he lived, and then to return unto duſt ; and 
yet the wiſdom as well as juſtice of Providence is very viſible in it: it 
was not fit that when man had ſinned he ſhould be immortal in this 
world; and an induſtrious and laborious life is the beſt and happieſt 
ſtate for fallen men, as I have elſewhere ſhown at large “. | 

We know little more than this of the antedilavian world, till we 
hear of the general corruption of mankind, . That the earth was filled 
„with violence, for all fleſh had corrupted his ways upon the earth” 


* Diſcourſe of Death, chap. ii. ſect. r. Diſcourſe of Judgment, chap. i. ſect. * 
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inſomuch, © that it repented the Lord that he had made man upon 


„ the earth, and it grieved him at his heart,” Gen. vi. This was ſo 


univerſal a corruption that there was but one —.— family leſt, 
only Noah and his three ſons; and therefore God reſolved to ſweep 
them all away with an univerſal * excepting that one righteous 
ſamily, whom he preſerved in the ark, which he appointed Noah to 
prepare for that purpoſe. 

The juſtice of this no man can diſpute; for if all fleſh corrupt its 
ways, God may as juſtly deſtroy a whole world of ſinners as he can 
puniſh or cut off any one ſingle ſinner. But that which I am now 
concerned for, is to ſhow the wonderful wiſdom of Providence in the 
deſtruction of the world by a deluge of water: and rightly to under. 
ſtand this, we muſt conſider the ſeveral circumſtances of the ſtory, and 
what God intended by it. | 

Now, though that wicked generation of men deſerved to be deſtroy- 
ed, yet God did not intend to put a final end to this world, nor to 
cut off the whole race of mankind, but to raiſe a new generation of 
men from a righteous ſeed, and to make the deſtruction of the old 
world a ſtanding warning, and a vilible leſſon of righteouſneſs to the 
new: and a few obſervations will ſatisfy us, that nothing could be 
more wiſely deſigned for this purpoſe. 

1/3, Let us conſider the wiſdom of Providence in deſtroying the old 
world without the deſtruction of mankind, It was too ſoon to put a 
final end to the world which he had ſo lately made without reproach- 
ing his own wiſdom in making it. There had been very little of the 
wiſdom of government yet ſeen, but one act, and that concluding in 
all diſorder and confuſion; and had God left off here, and put a 25 
end to the race of mankind, it had been but a very ill ſpectacle to the 
angelical world to ſee a whole ſpecies of reaſonable beings ſo ſoon 
deſtroyed. The old Serpent, who deceived our firſt parents, would 
have gloried in his victory, that he had utterly ſpoiled and ruined the 
beſt part of this viſible creation, and even forced God to deſtroy the 
woſt excellent creature he had made on earth. But God had threat- 
ened the Serpent, that the ſeed of the woman ſhould break his bead, 
and therefore the whole poſterity of Eve muſt not be deſtroyed, but a 
righteous feed mult be preſerved to new- people the world. 

But beſides this, the deſtruction of the old world being intended as 
a warning to the new, it was neceſſary there ſhould be ſome living 
witnefles both of the deſtruction and the reſurrection of the world, 
to aſſure their poſterity of what they had ſeen, and to preſerve the 
memory of it to all generations. Of which more preſently. 

24ly, The wiſdom of God was very viſible in delaying ſo terrible 
en execution till thers was no remedy, To deſtroy a world carries 
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great horror with it, and makes a frightful repreſentation of God, if 
it be not qualified with all the molt tender and ſoftening. circum- 
ſtances, And I cannot think of any thing that can juſtify Providence 
in it (excepting the laſt judgment, when the Divine Wiſdom thinks 
fit to put a final end to this world) but the irrecoverable ſtate of man- 
kind, and the abſolute neceſſity of ſome new methods of reforming 
the world. 

And therefore God delayed the deſtruction of the old world till all 
fleſh had corrupted his ways, and there was but one righteous family 
left, which muſt be in danger of being corrupted too by the univerſal 
wickedneſs of the age. However, it is certain, that tho' Noah might 
have preſerved his own integrity, and have taught his own family the 
fear and worſhip of God, yet he could do no good upon the reſt of 
the world; he was a preacher of righteouſneſs, but his ſermons had 
no effect. It is generally concluded by the Ancients, that he was an 
hundred years in building the ark, and all this while he gave viſible 
warning to them of the approaching deluge. Now, when it was im- 
poſſible by any ordinary means to put a ſtop to the wickedneſs of 
mankind, what remained but to deſtroy that corrupt and incurable 
generation, and to preſerve righteous Noah and his ſons to propagate 
3 new generation of men, and to train them up in the fear and wor- 
ſhip of God ? Had he delayed a little longer, the whole world-might 
have been corrupt, without one righteous man in it; and then he 
muſt either have maintained and preſerved a world of atheiſts and 
profligate ſinners, or muſt have deſtroyed them all: but it more be- 
came the Divine Wiſdom, when religion was reduced to one family, 
to defer vengeance no longer while he had one righteous family to 
ſave, to preſerve the race of mankind, and to reſtore loſt piety and 
virtue to the world. 

34ly, The wiſdom of Providence in deſtroying the old world is 
very viſible in the manner of doing it. 

1. For it was a miraculous and ſupernatural deſtruction, and there - 
lore an undeniable evidence of the power and providence of God. 
There are no viſible cauſes in Nature to do this, and therefore it muſt 
ve done by a power ſuperior to Nature. 

Some men think it ſufficient to diſparage the Moſaical account of 
the deluge, if they can prove the natural impoſlibility of it. And 
others, who profeſs to believe the ſtory, think themſelves much con- 
cexned to give a philoſophical account of it, without having recourſe 
to miracles, and a ſupernatural power, which they ſay unbecomes 
philoſophers: but if it unbecomes philoſophers to believe miracles, 
doubt they will think it very much below them to be Chriſtians, 
which no man can be who does not believe miracles ; and if they wil 
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allow of miracles in any caſe, methinks they ſhould make no ſcruple 
to attribute the deſtruction of the world to a miraculous and ſuper. 
natural power. x . 

The comfort is, the truth of the ſtory does not depend upon any 
philoſophical hypotheſis: we do not believe that the whole world was 
drowned becauſe we can tell by what natural cauſes it might be 
drowned, but becauſe Moſes has recorded it in bis writings, who, we 
know, was divinely inſpired: and we know alſoſthat there has been 
no ſatisfactory account given yet, from the principles of nature and 
philoſophy, how the whole world could be drowned : art leaſt, none 
that will agree with the Moſaical hiſtory, either of the ereation, or of 
the deluge: and it is better to have no account than ſuch an account 
as confates Moſes, could any ſuch be given; for this confutes, or at 
leaſt difcredits, the tory itſelf, for which we have no authentic autho- 
rity when the authority of Moſes is loſt. But indeed, it is of no ſervice 
to religion to ſeek after natural cauſes for the deſtruction of the world 
any more than it is to reſolve the making of the world into natural 
cauſes ; for it is great good nature in men to own a God, if they can 
make and deſtroy a world without him: there can be no ſuch thing 
as natural cauſes till the world is made, and every thing endowed with 
its natural virtues and powers, and united into a regular frame, with 
a mutual dependence and connexion : and therefore, it is a vain thing 
to talk of making the world by natural cauſes, when it is demonſtrable 
that there can be no natural cauſes till the world is made: and it is as 
certain, that nature muſt move unnaturally, and be put into an uni- 
verſal diſorder, before the world can be deſtroyed ; for while natural 
cauſes keep their natural courſe, they will preſerve, not deſtroy, the 
world: and, therefore, the deſtruction of the world is not owing to 
natural cauſes, but to preternatural diſorders; and what philoſophy 
can give an accaunt of that? what can put Nature into ſuch an uni- 
verſal diſorder but the fame Divine Power which put it into order, 
and gave laws to it ? | | 

And this is what God intended in the deſtruction of the old world, to 


give a viſible and laſting proof of his being and providence to the new, 


by ſuch a miraculous deluge as could be attributed to no other cauſe 
but a Divine vengeance. 

That univerſal corruption of mankind would perſuade vs that the 
very belief and notion of a God was loſt among them; or if it be hard 
to conceive how that ſhould be, when the world by computation was 
not 1700 years old, and Lamech, Noah's father, lived 50 years with 
Adam himſelf, that it ſeems impoſſible that the tradition of God's crea- 
ting the world ſhould have been loſt in ſo ſhort a time, yet at leaſt they 
could have no ſenſe of God's juſtice and providence, they could not be- 
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keve that God took any notice of their actions, or would execute ſuch 
a terrible vengeance on them for their ſins. We do not read of any one 
act of judgment which God exerciſed before the flood; and it is not 
improbable that his ſparing Cain, when he had killed his brother Abel, 
might encourage them with hopes of impunity whatever wickedneſs 
they committed; and, therefore, the Divine Wiſdom ſaw it neceſſary 
to put an end to the old, and to begin the new world, with a viſible de- 
monſtration of his power and juſtice, to teach men the fear, and re- 
verence, and worſhip of that God, who not only made the world, but 
has once deſtroyed, and therefore can deſtroy it again, with all its 
wicked inhabitants, whenever he pleales. $24 

Now, to make this a laſting proof of God's power and juſtice, it muſt 
be evident beyond all contradiction that it was God's doing; and, 
therefore, it was neceſſary that God ſhould deſtroy the world in ſo 
miraculous a manner as could be attributed to no other cauſe ; for it 
is the true ſpirit of atheiſm and infidelity to attribute nothing to God 
which they can aſcribe to any viſible cauſe. 

Had all mankind, excepting Noah and his ſons, been deſtroyed by 
the plague, or famine, or wild bealts, though ſuch a general deſtruc- 
tion would have convinced wiſe and reaſonable men that the hand and 
the vengeance of God was in it, yet, if we may judge of the reſt of 
mankind by the wonderful improvements in wit and philoſophy which 
our modern Atheiſts have made, they would think ſcorn to attribute 
plague or famine, or ſuch like evil accidents, to God, though all man» 
kind were deſtroyed by them ; but when they hear of a world drown- 
ed, and know not where to find water to drown it without a mira» 
culous diſſolution of Nature, they muſt either laugh at the ſtory, 
(which men in their wits cannot well do), or they muſt believe a 
God and a Providence. But whatever ſhift the infidels of our age 
may make to diſbelieve the univerſal deluge, it muſt be confeſſed 
that it was a very wiſe and molt effectual means to convince that new 
generation of men, while the Uncorrupted tradition of the deluge was 
preſerved. | 

2, The wiſdom of the Divine Providence was ſeen in deſtroying 
that wicked generation of men without deſtroying the earth. God 
did not intend to put a final end to the race of mankind, but the earth 
was to be again inhabited by a new generation ; and a deluge of wa- 
ters was belt fitted to this purpoſe, which did no hurt to the earth 
when it was dried up again, but rather moiſtened and impregnated 
it with new ſeeds and principles of life. 

There are but two ways we know of to deſtroy this earth, either by 


water or fire; it has already been deſtroyed by water, and will be de- 


liroyed by fire: and it is enough to ſatisfy any man that this is not 
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accident, but a wiſe deſign, to conſider that a deluge of water wa; 
made uſe of to purge and reform the world, but fire is reſerved for 
the final deſtruction of it; whereas, had this order been inverted, as it 
might have been had it been mere chance, it is evident that the earth 
could neither have been preſerved from fire, nor utterly deſtroyed by 
water without a perpetual deluge. A deluge of water does not deſtroy 
the earth, nor make it uninhabitable after the deluge ceaſes; but fire 
deſtroys the frame and conſtitution of it, and melts all into one con- 
fuſed maſs. There is ſome defence againſt a deluge, Noah and his 
ſons were preſerved in the ark to people the new world; but there is 
no defence againſt flames, the whole earth, and all the wicked inhabi- 
tants of it, muſt burn together. And this is one wiſe reaſon why God 
choſe to drown the world, not to burn it, becauſe the end of all things 
was not yet come, | 

3. There is great variety of wiſdom to be obſerved in God's preſer- 
ving Noah and his ſons in the ark from periſhing by water. 

(1.) For firſt, as I obſerved before, this was very neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the race of mankind to new-people the world, which much more 
became the Divine Wiſdom than to have created man anew. When 
all fleſh had corrupted his ways,“ it became God to try new me- 
thods of reforming the world; for this opens new and ſurpriſing ſcenes 
of Providence, and diſplays ſuch a multifarious wiſdom in the govern- 
ment of mankind, as is much more wonderful than the creation of a 
new world would be. But had God deſtroyed the whole race of men, 
and created a new man to inhabit the new world, this would have ar- 
gued ſome defect in the firſt creation; for there can be no pretence for 
deſtroying man to make him again but a deſign to make him better, 
to correct that in a ſecond trial which experience had diſcovered to be 
faulty in the firſt. But though the wiſdom of government will admit 
of various trials and experiments, the wiſdom of creation will not. 
The government of free agents muſt be accommodated to their na- 
tures and diſpoſitions, not only to what God made them, but to what 
they make themſelves ; and therefore the methods of government mult 
change as men change themſelves; but the natures of all things are 
made only by God, and if there be any fault in them it is chargeable 
upon the Divine Wiſdom; and to make man, and deſtroy him, and 
make him again, would argue a great fault ſomewhere. 

(2.) I oblerved alſo before, that to make the deſtruRion of the old 
world of any uſe to propagate religion and piety in the new, it was 
neceſſary that ſome inhabitants of the old world ſhould ſurvive the 
deluge, to be witneſſes of that terrible deſtruction. 

Had no man ſurvived, though God ſhould have created man anew, 
that new generation of men could have known nothing of the deluge 
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but by revelation; whereas God intended a ſenſible proof of his power 


and providence which mankind wanted. * Þq Ser 

Beſides that revelation which we may ſuppoſe God made to Adam 
of the creation of the world, and his own ſenſe that he himſelf was 
but juſt then made, and was the firſt and the only man upon earth, 


there are ſuch viſible marks of a divine wiſdom and power in the frame 


of che world, as (one would think) ſhould be ſufficient to convince 
men that the world was made, and is preſerved and governed, by God; 
and yet, becauſe no man ſaw the world made, neither reaſon nor re- 
velation can perſuade ſome men that God made the world; and is 
it reaſonable then to think that, when there are no remaining figns of 
a deluge left, the belief of a deluge ſhould, for any long time, have 
prevailed in the world without any living witneſſes who ſaw the deluge, 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe God to have revealed it. to new-created 
man ? No man could ſee the creation of the world, becauſe the world 
muſt be made before man was made to live in it. But though no man 
{aw the world made, there were ſome who ſaw the deſtruction which 
the deluge made, which was as viſible a proot of the divine Power, and 
a much greater proof of a juſt and righteous Providence, No man 
who believes that God deltroyed the old world with a deluge of water 
can doubt whether God made the world and governs it; and for this 
the new world had the teſtimony of eye-witnetſes, which is as ſenſible 
a proof of a God and a Providence as we can poſſibly have, 

(3.) The preſervation of Noah and his ſons in the ark was an evi- 
dent proof that this deluge was ſent by God. God forewarned Noah 


of it an hundred years before it came, and commanded him to prepare 


an ark, and gave him directions how to make it; thus much is cer- 
tain, that Noah did know of it beforehand, and prepared an ark, 
Which remained as a viſible teſtimony of the flood to future genera- 
tions, Now, there being no natural cauſes of the flood, there could 
be no natural prognoſtics of it: our Saviour hicmſelf o bſerves, that 
there were not the leaſt ſymptoms of any ſuch thing till Noah entered 
into the ark; and therefore Noah had no other way of knowing this 
but by revelation; and it was ſo incredible a thing in itſelf, that the 
reſt of mankind would not believe him, though he warned them of it, 
and they ſaw that he believed it himſelf, by his preparing an ark for 
his own ſafety. And, if we believe the account that Moſes gives of it, 
that ſome of all ſorts of living creatures, both the bealts of the field, 
and the fowls of the air, were preſerved with Noah in the ark, (as we 
mult believe if we believe the univerſal deluge, unleſs we will ſay that 
God new-made all living creatures after the flood), what account can 
be given of this, that ſome of all ſorts, in ſuch numbers as God had 
appointed, and had prepared reception for, ſhould come of their owa 
| B b | 
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accord to Noah, when he was ready to enter into the ark, had they 
not been led thither by a divine hand ? 

(4.) The preſervation of Noah and his ſons in the ark did not on- 
ly prove that the deluge was ſent by God, but was a plain evidence 
for what reaſon God ſent ſuch a terrible judgment, viz. to put an end 
to that wicked generation of men, and to new-people the world with 
a righteous ſeed, This reaſon God gave to Noah; and the nature of 
the thing ſpeaks it: for when all the wicked inhabitants of the world 
were deſtroyed, and not one eſcaped the deluge but only that one 
righteous family, which had eſcaped the corruptions of the age too, 
and that preſerved by the peculiar order and direction of God, this is 
a viſible judgment upon all the wicked of the earth, and makes a vi- 
ible diſtinction between good and bad men. When ſuch evils and 
calamities beſal he world as may be reſolved into natural or moral 
cauſes, as plagues, and famines, and wars, fires, and earthquakes, and, 
it may be, good and bad men ſhare pretty equally in the public misfor- 
tunes, atheiſts and infidels will not allow theſe evils to be inflicted by 
God, much lefs to be the puniſhment of fin, when they make no viſible 
diſtinction between the good and the bad: but the univerſal deluge 
was both a ſupernatural and a diſtinguiſhing judgment; none but God 
could thus deltroy the earth, and none but the wicked were deſtroyed; 
and therefore this is an undeniable demonſtration of the juſtice and righ- 
teouſnels ot God, that he hates wickedneſs, and will puniſh wicked men, 

There are ſome other marks of excellent wiſdom in the univerſal 
deluge, which | ſhall only name; becauſe, though they are worth ob- 
ſerving, yet they are of leſs moment as to my preſent deſign. 

As the deluge was to be a laſting proof of a juſt Providence to the 
new world, and, as you have heard, was upon all accounts admirably 
fitted to that purpole, ſo we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that, when it 
came, it convinced that wicked generation of men, and brought them 
to repentance, which it gave them ſome time for: and, though it 
could not ſave them in this world, who knows but that a ſudden re- 

entance upon fuch a ſudden conviction might obtain mercy for them 
in the next? Noah was a preacher of righteouſneſs; he had often re 
proved thern tor their fins, and threatened them with a deluge, but 
they would not believe him, though they ſaw him preparing the ark: 
but when they ſaw the flood come, they knew then the meaning of it 
from what Noah had often told them; and that muſt needs convince 
them of the terrible juſtice and vengeance of God; and the gradual 
increaſe of the flood gave them ſome time to repent in, and to beg 
God's pardon; and I am ſure this makes a glorious repreſentation 
both oi the goodneſs and wiſdom of God in the molt terrible judgment 
that ever was executed fipon the world, if we had ſufficient reaſon te 
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believe, as there want not ſome fair appearances of it, that God in- 
tended the deluge as well to convince and ſave all that could be brought 
to repentance in the old world as to reform the new. 

Thus, ſince God had determined to deſtroy that wicked generation 
of men, and to preſerve only Noah and his three ſons, to deſtroy the 
earth by a deluge, and to ſhut up Noah in the ark, was as great or a 
greater mercy to Noah than his preſervation was, Let us ſuppoſe 
that, inſtead of drowning the world, God had at once deſtroyed all 
mankind by plague, or thunder from heaven, or ſome other ſudden 
ſtroke, excepting Noah and his ſons, who ſhould be eye - witneſſes of 
this terrible execution, and live to ſee the earth covered with dead 


bodies, and none left to bury them, and their cities ly waſte and deſo- 


late without inhabitants, who can conceive what the horror of ſuch 
a ſight would have been? who would have been contented to hve in 
ſuch a world, to converſe only with the images of death, and with 
noiſome carcaſes? But God, in great mercy, ſhut up Noah in the ark, 
that he ſhould not ſee the terror and conſternation of ſinners when the 
flood came; and he waſhed away all their dead bodies into the ca- 
verns of the earth, with all the marks and ſigns of their old habitations; 
that, when Noah came out of the ark, he ſaw nothing but a new beau- 
tifal world, nothing to diſturb his imagination, no marks or remains 
of that terrible vengeance. 

This indeed deſtroyed all other living creatures as well as ſinners, 
excepting thoſe that were in the ark with Noah; but this I ſuppoſe is 
no great objection againſt Providence, that the ereatures, which were 
made for man's uſe, were deſtroyed with man, ſince God preſerved 
ſome of each kind for a new increaſe: and yet the wiſdom of God was 
very viſible in this; for had the world been full of beaſts when there 
were but four men in it, the whole earth would quickly have been 
poſſeſſed by wild and ſavage creatures, which would have made it a 
very unſafe habitation for men. 

To conclude this argument, the ſum of it in ſhort is this: When 
the wickedneſs of mankind was grown univerſal and incurable, it he- 


came the wiſdom of God to put an end to that corrupt ſtate, and to 


propagate a new race of men from a righteous ſtock ; and to take the 


molt effectual courſe to poſſeſs them with a laſting belief of his Being 


and Providence, and with a religious awe of his jultice and power. 
To this end he deſtroyed the old world with a deluge of water, and 
preſerved Noah and his ſons in the ark: which had all the advantages 
imaginable to deter men from fin, which brought a deluge upon the 
old world, and to encourage the practice of true piety and virtue, 
which preſerved Noah from the common ruin. 

We ſee in this example, that numbers are no defence againſt the 
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Divine juſtice, and therefore no ſecurity to finners ; when all “ fleſh 
* had corrupted his way,” God deſtroyed them all: nav, we ſee, that 
the more wickedneſs prevails in the world, the nearer it is to deſtruc. 
tion; that the great multitude of ſinners is ſo far from being a reaſon- 
able temptation and encouragement to fin, that it is a fair warning to 
conſidering men to ſeparate and diſtinguiſn themfelves from a wicked 
world by an exemplary virtue, that God may diſtinguiſh them alſo 
when he comes to judgment, which an univerſal corruption of man- 
ners ſhows to be very near; and it is a dangerous thing to fin with a 
multitude, when the multitude of finners will haſten vengeance, 

Here we ſee, that though ſinners may be very ſecure they are never 
ſafe; as our Saviour obſerves it was © in the days of Noah, they were 
« eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the 
« day that Noah went into the ark, and knew not until the flood 
« came, and took them all away,” Matth. xxiv. 37, 38, 39. God 
may delay puniſhment a great while, and ſeem to take no notice of 
what is done below, till ſinners begin to think that “he is ſuch a one 
as themſelves;“ but their judgment all this while © neither ſlumbers 
* nor fleeps:” there may be the greateſt calm, and the ſereneſt days, 
before the moſt terrible earthquakes; and the longer God has kept 
ſilence, the more reaſon have we to expect a ſevere and ſurpriſing ven- 
geance; which makes the Pſalmiſt's advice in ſuch caſes very ſeaſon- 
able; Now conſider this, ye that forget God, leſt I tear you in 
% pieces, and there be none to deliver.” | 

And who would be afraid or be aſhamed of Noah's ſingularity, to 
be good alone, and to be the ſingle example of piety and virtue, that 
remembers, that he alone with his three ſons were ſaved from the 


deluge? And he that would be a Noah in the ark muſt be a Noah in 


a wicked world, | 

But this is ſufficient to juſtify the wiſdom of Providence as to Noah's 
flood, which put an end to the old world. And now let us take a view 
of the new. 

Notwithſtanding that late terrible example of God's power and ju- 
ſtice in the deſtruction of the old world, that new generation of men 
began to grow very corrupt; as God foreſaw they would, but reſolved 
to try ſome new methods, and not to-drown the world any more. 
When Noah had offered a burnt-offering to the Lord, “ of every clean 
e beaſt, and of every clean fowl,” after his coming out of the ark, 
the Lord ſmelled a ſweet ſavour; and the Lord ſaid in his heart, I 
« will not again curſe the ground any more for man's ſake ; for the 
% imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth: neither will I 
again ſmite any more every living thing, as I have done, Ges. 
vin, 20, 21. 
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The firſt exploit we hear of them was their building the tower of 
Babel ; which ſtory is ſo briefly related by Moſes that we cannot give 


a perfect account of the reaſons and circumſtances of it. The moſt 
probahle account ſeems to be this: that Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſh, and 


grandſon of Ham, in which line true religion and piety firſt decayed, 
affecting an univerſal empire, to prevent the diſperſion of the people, 
perſuaded them to build a magnificent ſeat for his empire, which 
thould be a centre of union for them, at what diſtance ſoever th 

ſhould be forced to remove; that the whole earth ſhould be but one 
kingdom, and Babel the royal palace. Had this deſign ſucceeded, 
the whole world would have been but one people, and the univerſal 
monarchy in the line of Ham, which would quickly have endangered 
as general a corruption of mankind as there was before the flood. 

Let us then conſider what courſe God took to prevent this, and 
the excellent wiſdom of it; which we have an account of, Gen. xi. 7, 8. 
That God confounded their language, ſo that they could not under- 
« ſtand one another's ſpeech; and by this means ſcattered them abroad 
* from thence upon the face of all the earth, and they left off to build 
* the city.” Now, not to take notice that this was the moſt ready way 
to people the whole earth, even the remoteſt corners of it, which was 
for the great good of mankind, it found them work to do, forced them 
upon the invention of ingenious arts, and, by the benefit of trade and 
commerce, made every country, which was not wanting to itſelf, a little 
world, and every part to enjoy all the pleaſures and advantages cf the 
whole: I ſay, beſides this, it was the moſt likely way that could be uſed 
at that time to prevent the univerſal corruption of mankind. For, 

1. This ſeparated the ſamilies of Shem and Japheth from the family 
of Ham, where the infection was already begun, and would have ſpread 
apace by the advantage of power and empire. When Cain had flain 
his brother Abel, God ſent him away out of Adam's family, that his 
preſence and example might do no hurt: and if by the * daughters of 
'* men” in Ger. vi. we underſtand, as ſome good expolitors do, thoſe 
who deſcended of Cain; and by“ the ſons of God,” the poſterity of 
Seth, in whoſe family the worſhip of the true God was preſerved; we 
may obſerve, that Moſes dates the general corruption of mankind from 
the union of theſe two families; when the“ ſons of God ſaw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and took them wives of all 
* which they choſe.” And had the univerſal empire been eſtabliſhed 
in the family of Ham, and the poſterity of Shem and Japheth been 
brought into ſubjection to them, as they mult in a ſhort time have 
been, what leſs could have been expected from ſuch an union and go» 
vernment but another antediluvian corruption of all fleth ? | 

This diſperſion was neceſſary to prevent a general corruption; but 
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we ſee, in the example of Cain, that a mere local ſeparation is no ſe. 
curity, for they may come together again, as the ſons of God and the 
daughters of men in proceſs of time did. And therefore, 

2. The moſt laſting diſperſion and ſeparation is by a confuſion of 
languages, which hinders all intercourſe and communication; at leaſt 
till there be a remedy found againſt it by learning each other's lan- 
guage; which was a work of time, and was never likely to be ſo ge- 
neral as to be the means of a common intercourſe. This effectuall 
divided them at firſt, and would always keep nations divided till fo. 
reign arms ſhould give new laws and a new language to a conquered 

eople. 

i 3. I obſerve farther, That the more diviſions of languages were 
made, and the greater the diſperſion was, the greater the ſecurity it 
was againſt a general corruption: which is a reaſon not only for ſepa- 
rating the family of Ham from the families of Shem and Japheth, but 
for ſcparating them from each other, and dividing them into ſmaller 
bodies; for the more diviſions there are, whatever part were infected, 
the/ leſs could the corruption ſpread, when there was no communica- 
tion between them. 

4+ This alſo divided mankind into ſeveral little independent mo- 
narchies, under the government of the heads of their ſeveral families: 
which kept all mankind under a ſtricter government than if the whole 
world had been one great empire, which would have proved a tyran- 
nical domination, but could have taken little care of the manners of 
ſubjects; eſpecially, if the government itſelf was corrupted the whole 
world muſt be corrupt with it. But when ſo many diſtinct ſocieties 
were formed, this gave them diſtin intereſts, and made their laws and 
cuſtoms, the very humour and genius of the people, ſo different from 
each other as would keep them diſtinct: and this would neceſſarily 
occaſion mutual emulations and jealouſies to rival their neighbours in 
riches and power; and this cannot be done without wiſe laws, and a 
ſtrict diſcipline, and the encouragement of labour and induſtry, of li- 
beral arts, and all ſocial virtnes, and the ſuppreſſion of ſuch vices as 
weaken government, and emaſculate men's ſpirits. This effect we know 
in a great meaſure it had, as we learn from the moſt early accounts of 
the Grecian commonwealths, where we meet with ſo many excellent 
laws, and ſuch great examples of frugality, temperance, fortitude, and 
a generous love of their country, which may in a great meaſure be 
attributed to their mutual emulations, which taught them prudence 
and juſtice at home and abroad, and forced on them the exerciſe of 
many civil and military virtues. 

It had indeed been more for the peace and quiet of the world that 
all mankind had been but one people, and one kingdom, without di- 
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vided intereſts and governments: but ſuch a profound Rate of eaſe is 
apt to looſen the reins of government, and to corrupt men's minds with 
ſloth and luxury; and therefore is no more fit for a corrupt and de- 
generate ſtate than 1t would have been that the earth ſhould have 
brought forth fruit of itſelf without human labour and induſtry. But 
jealouſies and emulations, the neceſſity of defending themſelves againſt 
potent neighbours, or the ambition to equal or to outdo them, reſtrains 
public vices, and is a ſpur to virtue. A pig e ge. 

It is true, this is the occaſion of many miſeries to mankind, of all 
che calamities and deſolations of war; and therefore we muſt conſider, 

5. That this is ſo far from being an objedtion againſt Providence, 
while God keeps the ſword in his own hand, that it is an admirable 
inſtrument of government, and a ſignal demonſtration of the Divine 
Wiſdom. | 

God had promiſed, that he would not again any more ſmite every 
« living thing, as he had done,” Gen. viii. 21. And yet mankind could 
not be governed without ſome reſtraints and puniſhments; and it did 
not become God to puniſh men and nations as often as they deſerved 
it by an immediate hand; and what then could be more wiſely de- 
ſigned than fo to order it, that if men and nations were wicked, they 
ſhould ſcourge and puniſh one another? 

By this means God can chaſtiſe two wicked nations by each other's 
ſwords without deſtroying either: he can ſo leſſen their numbers, and 
exhauſt their treaſures, and impoverifh their countries, as to force them 
to peace, and to reduce them to a laborious and frugal life, which will 
cure the wantonneſs and luxury of plenty and eaſe. 

f a nation be grown incurably wicked, he can by this means de- 
liroy them without embroiling the reſt of the world; he can carry them 
captive into foreign countries, or make them ſlaves at home, and ſub- 
ject them to the yoke of a conqueror, who fhall correct them, and teach 
them better, 

In a word, the diſperſion of mankind by the confuſion of languages, 
which divided them into diſtinct ſocieties, kingdoms, and common- 
wealths, opened a new ſcene of Providence, with all the variety of 
wiſdom in the government of the world. The judgment itſelf was 
miraculous, and as plain an evidence of the divine power as the deluge 
itſelf; for to new-form a mind, to eraſe all its old ideas of words and 
lounds, and to imprint new ones on it in an inſtant, ſhows ſuch a ſu- 
perior power over Natnre as none but the Author of Nature has; and 
they mult have been very ſtupid if this did not renew and fix the im- 
preſſion of a divine Power and Providence. But the diſperſion which 
this confuſion of languages occaſioned, and the diviſion of mankind 
into diſtinct ſocieties, made the exerciſe of many moral, civil, and mi- 
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litary virtues, as neceſſary as their own proſperity and preſervation! 
and if this had not ſo univerſal an effect as might have been expected, 
yet it prevented an univerſal corruption, and had a good effect in many 
countries, and by turns in moſt; that the world never wanted ex- 
amples of ſtates and kingdoms which increaſed and flouriſhed under 
a prudent and virtuous government, nor of the ruin of flouriſhing 
ſtates by idleneſs, luxury, injuſtice, oppreſſion, which weakened and 
divided them at home, and made them an eaſy prey to their provoked, 
or to their ambitious, neighbours. 

But though the ſtate of the world as to ſome moral virtues, and 
good order and government, was much bettered by this means, yet 


mankind generally declined to idolatry ; that the knowledge and wor. 


ſhip of the one ſupreme God was in danger of being utterly loſt, and 
the lives of men to be corrupted by the impure and filthy rites and 
myſteries of their religion. This required a new and more effectual 
remedy, and brings me to conſider a new and wonderful deſign of the 
Divine Wiſdom for reforming the world; I mean his chuſing Abra- 
ham and his poſterity to be his peculiar people, whom he would go- 
vern in ſo viſible a manner, that all the world might know and fear 
the God of Iſrael, 

This is a large argument, and full of myſterious wiſdom ; but my 
principal intention at preſent is, to conſider it with relation to the reſt 
of mankind, and how wiſely it was deſigned by God to give ſome 
check to idolatry, to preſerve the worſhip of the true God, at leaſt in 
Iſrael, from whence, in time, it might be reſtored again, when loſt in 
the reſt of the world, 

It has, I confeſs, a very ſtrange appearance at firſt, that God ſhould 
reject, or at leaſt neglect, all the reſt of mankind, and chuſe but one 
family out of all the world to place his name among them : * [s God 
& the God of the Jews only, is he not alſo of the Gentiles?” Rom. 
iii. 29. This the vain-glorious Jews imagined, who deſpiſed the reſt 
of the world as reprobated by God; but the Apoſtle abhors the thoughts 
of it;“ Yes, of the Gentiles alſo:“ and St Peter was at length convin- 
ced by a viſion, that God was no reſpecter of perſons ; but in every 
« nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted 
« with him,” Acts x. 34, 45. Thus it was from the beginning, though 
the Jews did not think ſo, and the apoſtles themſelves, at firſt, could 
not eaſily be perſuaded of it; and yet how could any man entertain 
honourable thoughts of God, who could conceive him ſo partial in 
his favours as to confine the peculiar expreſſions of his love to one 
nation, without any appearing concernment what became of the reſt 
of mankind ? But if this was, and was intended by God for the ge- 
neral good of the world, and was admirably fitted to cure idolatry, 
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and to reſtore the worſhip of the one ſupreme God, it gives us a new 
and more glorious proſpect of the wiſdom of Providence. And to re- 
preſent this as advantageouſly as I can, I ſhall firſt give you a general 
view of this admirable deſign of the Divine Wiſdom, which will enable 
us the better to underſtand, and to give a more intelligible and ſenſible 
account of the various Providences of God towards Iſrael. 

Now, we muſt conſider the world at that time as over-run with 
idolatry; as we may eaſily conclude, when Abraham's family is char- 
ged with it, as Joſhua told the people of Iſrael at Shechem: “ Thus 
« ſaith the Lord God of Iſrael, Your fathers dwelt on the other fide 
«* of the flood in old time, even Terah the father of Abraham, and 
„ the father of Nachor, and they ſerved other gods, 7e/þ. xxiv. 2. 

Now, all men muſt confeſs that it became the Divine Wiſdom to 
reſtore and preſerve the faith and worſhip of the one ſupreme God, 


and to keep it alive in the world, that it might, in time, though by 


{low degrees, prevail over idolatry and the kingdom of darkneſs, and 


reduce mankind to their natural obedience and ſubjection to God. 


And fince experience had proved, that neither the creation of the 
world, nor the univerſal deluge, nor the confuſion of languages, could 
preſerve the belief of one ſupreme God, the Maker and Governor of 
the world, but the new world was as univerſally oyer-run with poly- 
theiſm and idolatry as the old world was with violence, and that the 
very diſperſion of mankind, and their diviſion into diſtinct kingdoms 
and ſocieties, which was a good remedy againſt ſome other immora- 
lities, had probably occaſioned a multiplicity of gods, while every na- 
tion deſired a god, as well as a king, of their own to protect and defend 
them; I ſay, this ſhows what abſolute neceſſity there was that the 
Divine Wiſdom ſhould find out ſome more effectual and laſting means 
to convince the world of the power and providence of one ſupreme 
God. What other effectual means God might have choſe for this 
purpoſe does not belong to us to inquire ; but it becomes us very 
much to contemplate the Divine Wiſdom in that method which he 
did take to reclaim the world, 


Now, the way God took was this: He choſe Abraham and his 


polterity for his peculiar people, whom he governed in as viſible a 
manner as any temporal prince governs his ſubje&s; he forbade them 
to own any other god beſides himſelf, and ſeparated them from the 
relt of the world by peculiar laws and ceremonies of worſhip, to ſe - 


eure them from the idolatrous practices of their neighbours ; he made 


himſelf known, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf from all other country gods, 

by the name of The God of Iſrael, the God of Abraham, and Iſaac, 

and Jacob; not that he was only the God of that nation, as other 

nations had their peculiar gods, but the God of the whole world, 
e 
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though he was known and worſhipped only in Iſrael ; and by this 
name he triumphed over all the heathen gods, and wrought ſuch 
ſigns and wonders as might have convinced all men, if they would 
have been convinced, that there was no god but the God of Iſrael, 
none like him, none that covld be compared to him. 

Conſider then what more ſenſible proof the world could poſſibly 
have of one ſupreme God, and of a ſovereign Providence, than to ſee a 
whole nation worſhipping this one ſupreme God ; which, at laſt, would 
not ſuffer them to be wholly ignorant of ſuch a Being, but was a juſt 
reaſon to examine their natural notions of a Deity, and the pretences 
of their ſeveral gods; eſpecially, when they fee this nation planted 
in a particular country allotted thein by their God, and the old wic- 
ked inhabitants deſtroyed and driven out from before them, by ſuch a 
ſeries of miracles, as were an undeniable evidence of ſuch a Divine 
Power, as all the gods of theſe countries were not able to oppoſe; and 
that this-nation received their laws, both for worſhip and polity, and 
converſation, immediately from God; were governed by men appoint- 
ed by God, and directed in all great affairs by divine oracles and pro- 
phets, with ſuch a certainty of events as never failed; that while they 
adhered to the worſhip of this one ſupreme God they were always 
proſperous, as he promiſed they ſhould be; but when they declined 
to idolatry, and worſhipped the gods of the countries round about 
them, then they were either oppreſſed by their enemies at home, or 
carried captive into foreign countries, This was a viſible proof that 
there was a God in Iſrael, and ſuch a God as would admit of no 
other gods, nor allow them to worſhip any other, but puniſh them ſe- 
verely whenever they did; and all their other gods could not help 
them, nor deliver thera out of his hands. 

This gave ſufficient notice to the world of the glory and power of 
the God of Iſrael. But ſome will {till be apt to aſk, why God did not 
as ſenſibly manifeſt himſelf to all the reſt of the world as he did to 
Iſrael? why he had not his oracles and prophets in other nations? 
and they may, if they pleaſe, as reaſonably aſk, why he does not im- 
mediately inſpire every particular man with a ſupernatural knowledge, 
and force the belief of his being and providence upon their minds? or 
why he did not, by a miraculous power, convert the old wicked world, 
but deſtroyed them all, and preſerved only that one righteous family, 
which had eſcaped the general corruption ? 

For much like this was the ſtate of mankind with reſpe& to idola- 
try when God called Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees. There 
was not one nation left that worſhipped the one ſupreme God, and 
him only; nay, not one family: for 'Terah, Abraham's father, was an 
idolater, 7%. xxlv. 2. and probably all the reſt of the family except+ 
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ing Abraham; for, though he be not expreſsly excepted in the text, 
yet neither is he neceſſarily included; and God's commanding him to 
leave his country, and his kindred, and his father's houſe, Gen. xii. 1, 
Gc. and his ready compliance with'this command, is reaſon to believe 
that he was the only perſon in the family who had preſerved himſelf 


of that extraordinary piety and virtue, and fo eaſily curable, if he had 
been an idolater, that God thought him the fitteſt perſon to reveal 
himſelf to, and to begin a new reformation of the world: and, there- 
fore, as in the days of Noah God deftroyed all that wicked generation 
of men by the flood, and only preſerved Noah and his ſons to new- 
people the earth, and to inſtil the ſeeds and principles of piety and 
virtue into their poſterity, ſo the new world, being now univerſally 
corrupted by idolatry, and God having promiſed Noah never again 
to deltroy every living thing as he had done, he takes another courſe, 
and, in a manner, creates a new people to be the worſhippers of the 
one ſupreme God, and in them to make his own glory and power 
known to the world, and choſe Abraham, a man of admirable faith 
and piety, to be the father of this new people, which ſhould deſcend 
from his loins in his old age, not by the mere power of nature, but 
by faith in God's promiſe, Heb. xi. 11, 12. 

The plain ate of the caſe then is this: When that new generation 
of men had univerſally corrupted themſelves with idolatry, notwith- 
ſtanding all the means God had uſed to poſſeſs them with a laſting 
ſenſe of his Being and Providence, God gives them up to their wilful 
blindneſs, and leaves them to the cheats and impoſtures of thoſe wic- 
ked ſpirits whom they had made their gods, till he could recover them 
from this apoſtaſy by ſuch methods as were agreeable to human na- 
ture, and became the Divine Wiſdom. The moſt effectual way to do 
this was to eſtabliſh his worſhip in ſome one nation, which thould be 
a viſible proof both of the unity of the Godhead, and of a Divine 
Providence: and becauſe there was no ſuch nation then in the world, 
he made a nation on purpoſe, and allotted them a country to dwell 
in, and ſignalized them by extraordinary providences, as the worſhip- 
pers of the one ſupreme God. This was a kind of a new beginning 
of the world, which did not put an end to the idolatrous world, as 
Noah's flood put an end to that wicked generation, but yet did pro- 
pagate a new generation of men in it, who ſhould in time put an end 
to that univerſal idolatry, and make a new world of it. | 

And this is a new advance the Divine Wiſdom made towards the 
recovery of mankind, When Adam had ſinned, he and his whole po- 
[lerity became mortal, and were condemned to a laborious lite, that 
in the {weat of their brows they ſhould eat their bread ; which was the 
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beſt preſervative againſt the temptations of eaſe, and ſloth, and luxury, 
When, notwithſtanding this, all fleſh had corrupted his ways,” 
God deſtroyed that wicked generation with an univerſal deluge, and 
thereby gave a ſignal demonſtration of his power and juſtice to the 
new world. When this new generation of men grew corrupt, God 
confounded their language, and diſperſed them over the face of the 
whole earth, and formed them into diſtin& bodies and ſocieties, which 
prevented a general corruption of manners, taught them civil juſtice, 
and many moral virtues which were neceſſary to the ſupport and de- 
fence of human ſocieties: but, when they all declined to idolatry, 
which would endanger a new and univerſal corruption of manners by 
thoſe impure ceremonies with which wicked ſpirits would chuſe to be 
worlhipped, ſome new and more effectual means were to be uſed to 
cure this evil. The upiverſal deluge, and the confuſion of languages, 
had ſo abundantly convinced them of a Divine Power and Providence, 
that there was no ſuch creature as an Atheiſt known among them, till 
their ridiculous idolatries, in worſhipping the meaneſt creatures, and 
vile men, with ludicrous or abominable rites, tempted ſome men of 
wit and thought rather to own no God than ſuch gods as the Hea- 
thens worſhipped. But though theſe extraordinary events were a ma- 
nifeſt proof of a Divine Power and Providence, yet it ſeems they 
were not thought ſo expreſs and dire& a proof of the unity of the 
Godhead, at leaſt not a ſufficient argument againſt the worſhip of in- 
ferior deities, whom they ſuppoſed entruſted with the immediate care 
of particular countries. And how could God give a more ſenſible de- 
monſtration to the world, that be would not allow the paying divine 
honours to any but himſelf, than by raiſing up a new people, diſtin- 
guiſhed and ſeparated from all the reſt of the world by the ſole wor- 
hip of the one ſupreme God, and owned by him for his peculiar people 
by as diſtinguiſhing providences ? for this not only proves a Divine 
Power and Providence, but that there is but one God whom we ought 
to worſhip. 

And this may ſatisfy us that God is not ſo partial in his favours as 
to prefer one nation before all the reſt of mankind ; for they were no 


nation nor people when God choſe them; for Ged entered into cove- 


nant with Abraham and his ſeed when there was none but himſelf; 
but, when all the reſt of the world were idolaters, God promiſed to 
muluply Abraham's ſeed into a great nation, and to make them his 
own peculiar people; that is, he made a new people and nation, in 


great kindneſs to mankind, to preſerve the knowledge and worſhip of 


the one ſupreme God, and, by degrees, to extirpate idolatry out of the 
world. | 
But beſides this, it was one of the peculiar privileges of the Jews, 
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« that to them were committed the oracles of God,” Rom. iii. 2.; and 
it is certain, it was for the great good of the world that theſe divine 
oracles, a ſyſtem of laws both for religious worſhip and civil conver- 
ſation, ſhould be depoſited ſome where ; for their idolatry did every 
day corrupt the manners of men, and was likely in time to deſtroy all 
the natural notions of good and evil; which made a written law ne- 
ceſſary, from whence men might learn their duty whenever they plea- 
ſed: and it is evident theſe laws could be given to no other people but 
the Jews, who alone acknowledged and worſhipped the one ſupreme 
God; for it is not to be conceived that God ſhould give laws to idolaters 
who did not own and worſhip him for their God, or that they ſhould 
receive laws from him. And though theſe laws were immediately 
given only to the Jews, becauſe there was no other nation at that time 
which owned and worſhipped the one ſupreme God; yet as the know» 
ledge and worſhip of God prevailed in the world, fo theie laws would 
be of more univerſal uſe, as we ſee it is even to this day; nay, even 
while idolatry prevailed, the writings of Moſes and the prophets very 
much reformed the Pagan philoſophy, gave them better notions of 
God and of religious worſhip, and more divine rules of life, as is vi- 
ſible in the philoſophy of Pythagoras and Plato, who are generally 
thought to have learned ſome of their beſt notions from their conver- 
ſation with Jewiſh prieſts, But yet the queſtion is not, what uſe the 
world did make of this? but, what uſe they might have made of it? 
and whether, as the ſtate of the world then was, any thing could be 
more wiſely defigned than to preſerve the knowledge and worſhip of 
the one true God, and a ſyſtem of divine laws, in a nation raiſed up 
on purpoſe to ſeaſon the world, and to preſerve it from an univerſal 
apoſtaſy? ; 
But God had a more glorious deſign than all this, in entering into 
covenant with Abraham, and chuſing his feed for his peculiar people: 
he had promiſed, that © the Seed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 
„ pent's head? which contains the promiſe of the Meſſias, who in the 
fulneſs of time was to appear in the world to deſtroy the works of the 
devil: and this is the covenant which God made with Abraham, 
that in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be blefſed.” It 
was not fitting that the Meſſias and Saviour of the world ſhould de- 
ſcend from idolaters; and that, when he came into the world, he 
ſhould find no worſhippers of the one ſupreme God in it; and, there- 
fore, God entered into covenant with Abraham, who ſeems to have 
been the only man of that age who was free from idolatry, and pro- 
mites to multiply his ſeed, and to preſerve his name and worſhip 
among them, and that the Meſſias ſhould deſcend from his loins. 
And if we confider what neceſſary preparations were required for 
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the coming of the Meſſias, and for his reception in the world when he 
ſhould appear, it will ſatisfy us how wiſely this was deſigned by God. 
The appearance of the Son of God in the world was very ſurpriſing, 
and it could not be thought that any one who made ſuch pretences 


ſhovld find credit, unleſs the world had beforehand been prepared to 


expect him, and had ſome infallible marks and characters whereby to 

know him when he came, And this was the principal end of all the 

types and figures, and propheſies of the law, to contain the promiſes 

— predictions of the Meſſias, and the characters whereby to know 
im. 


The temple itſelf, and the whole temple-worſhip, was little more 


than types and figures of Chriſt; of his incarnation, or living among 


men in an earthly tabernacle; of his prieſthood and ſacrifice; his 


death, and reſurrection, and aſcenſion into heaven, there to intercede 
for us at God's right hand, as the high-prieſt entered once a-year into 
the Holy of Holies. Now, this could not have been done had not the 
one ſupreme God had a temple, and prieſthood, and ſacrifices, on earth; 
that is, a people peculiarly devoted to his worſhip and ſervice ; for 
the temples, and prieſts, and ſacrifices, of idols could not be types of 
the Son of God, who came to confound all the Pagan gods, and their 
idolatrous worthip. Thus there could have been no propheſies of 
Chriſt had there been no prophets of the true God; and theſe pro- 
pheſies would have met with little credit had they been found in idol 
temples. So that God's chuſing the poſterity of Abraham for his pe- 
culiar people was not only neceſſary to preſerve the knowledge and 
worſhip of the one true God in the world, but alſo to receive and to 
convey down to future ages, with an unqueſtionable authority, all the 
types and propheſies of the Meſſias. 
This gives us a general view of the Divine Wiſdom, in that cove- 
nant God made with Abraham and his poſterity ; and this will enable 
us to diſcover the wonderful wiſdom of all the various diſpenſations of 
the Divine Providence towards the Jewiſh nation; which will be both 
ſo uſeful and entertaining a meditation, that I cannot paſs it over with- 
out ſome ſhort remarks. | 

Now, God having choſen the poſterity of Abraham to be his pecu- 
liar people, on purpoſe to make them a viſible coututation of idolatry, 
and to eſtabliſh and propagate the knowledge and worſhip of the one 
ſupreme God in the world; in order to effect this, four things are 
manifeſtly neceſſary. 

1. That it ſhould be viſible to all that knew them that God had 
choſen Iſrael for his peculiar people. 

2. That it ſhould be as viſible, that the God of Iſrael is the one ſu- 
preme God, the maker and fovercign Lord of the whole world. 
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3. That the worſhip of the one ſupreme God ſhould be preſerved 
entire among them; or that, if they did decline to idolatry, they 
od. mould be viſibly puniſhed for it. 

WW; 4. That the fame of this people, and of their God, ſhould by de- 


_ grees be known over all the earth. | 

| 1 Now, not to take notice of the myſtical reaſons of God's providence 
Pg towards Iſrael, which is a very large and nice argument, and not fo 
* proper to my preſent deſign; if moſt of the remarkable providences 
pes wherewith they were exerciſed did maniſeſtly ſerve ſome one or more 
mot of theſe ends, we have a vilible reaſon of them, not only ſufficient to 
10 jukif Providence, but to give us a raviſhing proſpe& of the Divine 

Wiſdom. 

ve, { (hall begin with the removal of Jacob and his family into Egypt; 
1 3 the occaſion of which is well known, but the reaſon of it is not ſo well 


conſidered, For it may ſeem ſtrange, that when God had promiſed 
Abraham to beſtow the land of Canaan on his poſterity for an inhe+ 
ritance, he ſhould remove them out of the land of Canaan into Egypt, 
there to continue many years under grievous oppreſſion before 
thought fit to deliver them, and to give them poſſeſſion of the pro- 
miſed land. 

But to underſtand the wiſe deſign of this we muſt remember, that 
God was to give a viſible demonſtration to the world that he had 
choſen Iſrael for his peculiar people, and given them the land of Ca- 
naan for their inheritance : and it was not ſo agreeable to this deſign 
that they ſhould increaſe inſenſibly in Canaan, and by degrees diſpoſ- 
ſeſs the old inhabitants; for there had been nothing ſingular and re- 
markable in this: and therefore they were to be a great nation, before 
God ſo publicly and viſibly owned them for his people, and viſibly 
beſtowed an inheritance on them: and it was neceſſary they ſhould 
ble have ſome place to increaſe and multiply in, till God thought fit to 
tranſplant them into the land: for this purpoſe God choſe the land of 
Egypt, and ſent Joſeph beforehand thither, and advanced him to 
Pg - Pharaoh's throne, to prepare a reception for them; and a very quiet 
th a 
and eaſy retreat they found there for many years, till Joſeph was 
dead, and all the good offices he had done both for king and people 


vi forgot, and the prodigious increaſe of Iſrael made the kings of Egypt 

Pt jealous of their numbers and power; and then they began to oppreſs 

"ne : . - 

are that people with hard labour and cruel bondage, till the time ap- 
pointed for their deliverance was come. | 0 

ad This oppreflion of Iſrael may ſeem a very ſevere Providence; but 
there were ſome very wile ends it ſerved. | 

ſu- (1.) To make the people willing to leave Egypt, where they ſuffered 


ſuch hard bondage: for whoever obſerves how ready they were upon 
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all occaſions to talk of returning into Egypt, how they longed after 
the onions and garlick and fleſh-pots of Egypt, notwithſtanding all 
the hardſhips they ſuffered there, will be apt to think that, had they 
enjoyed eaſe and proſperity, all the miracles which Moſes wrought 
would no more have perſuaded Iſrael to have left Egypt than they 


could perſuade Pharaoh to let them go. 


(2.) The advantage Pharaoh made of the ſervice of Iſrael made him 
obſtinately reſolve not to part with them; and his cruel oppreſſion 
made it very juſt for God to puniſh him, and all Egypt with him; 
and this occaſioned all thoſe ſigns and wonders which God wrought 
in Egypt by the hands of Moſes, whereby he viſibly owned Iſrael for 
his people, and made his own power and glory known. 

(3-) The great proneneſs of Iſrael to idolatry, even when God had 
delivered them out of Egypt, is too plain a proof that they had learned 
the Egyptian idolatries while they lived there; the golden calf being, 


as ſome learned men, not without reaſon, conclude, an imitation of 


the Egyptian Apis: and this made it very juſt for God to puniſh their 


Egyptian idolatry with an Egyptian bondage; eſpecially conſidering 


that this was the molt likely way to give check to their idolatry, and 
to make them hate the Egyptian gods, like their Egyptian taſk- 
maſters, and to remember the God of their tathers, and his promile 
and covenant to beſtow the land of Canaan on them. 

(4-) The oppreſſion of Iſrael in Egypt was an effectual means to 
keep them a diltin& and ſeparate people. This was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, when God had choſen them for his peculiar people, that they 
ſhould be preſerved from incorporating with any other people: and 
this God took early care of, by placing them by themſelves in the 
land of Goſhen, where they grew up into a diſtinct body from Egypt, 
which made Pharaoh ſo jealous of them, when they began to multi- 
ply, Exod. i. 9, 10.; and that made him oppreſs them; and that oppreſ- 
ſion preſerved the diſtinction, which a kind and friendly uſage might 


in time have deſtroyed; for it is rarely ſeen that two people can live 


amicably together in the ſame country, and under the ſame prince, 
without mingling and incorporating with each other, till they forget 
all diſtinction between nations and families. 

Theſe are wiſe reaſons why God ſuffered the hard bondage of Iſrael 
in Egypt; and thoſe mighty ſigns and wonders which God wrought 
in Egypt were the moſt effectual means, both to convince the Iſraelites 
of God's peculiar care of them, and to convince the world that [Iſrael 
was God's peculiar people, and that the Ged of Iſrael was the ſu- 
preme Lord and Governor of the world. This account God himſelf 
gives of it, Exod. vi. 6, 7, 8. Wherefore ſay unto the children of 
«+ Iſrael, I am the Lord, and I will bring you out {rom under the 
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1 burdens of the Egyptians. And I will take you to me for a people, 
© and I will be to you a God : And ye ſhall know that I am the Lord 
« your God, which bringeth you out from under the burdens of the 
« Egyptians.” And as for the Egyptians, God tells Moſes, «I will 
e harden Pharaoh's heart, and multiply my ſigns and my wonders in 
e the land of Egypt. But Pharaoh ſhall not hearken unto you; that 
© I may lay my hand upon Egypt, and bring forth mine armies, 
© and my people the children of Iſrael, out of the land of Egypt by 
„ great judgments. And the Egyptians ſhall know that I am the 
Lord, when I ſtretch forth my hand upon Egypt, and bring out 
*« the children of Iſrael from among them,“ Hxsd. vii. 3, 4, 5 
This is the firſt time we read of ſuch ſigns and wonders as theſe; 
and probably they are the firſt miracles of this nature that ever were 
wrought: and it becomes us to contemplate the wiſdom of Providence 
in it ; for the wiſdom of miracles, and the ſurpriſe and wonder of them, 
are two very different things. Miracles offer violence to the order of 
nature ; and would be no commendation of the wiſdom of Providence, 
ſhould we conſider them as cauſes, not as ſigns: it would be a re- 
proach to the wiſdom of Providence to fay, that God wrought all 
thoſe miracles in Egypt, becauſe he could not have puniſhed the 
Egyptians, nor have delivered Iſrael, without them; for it would 
argue a great defe& in the ordinary methods of government, it God 
could not at any time ſave good men, and puniſh and deſtroy the 
wicked, without a miracle. God can do whatever he pleaſes, by the 
wiſe direction and government of natural and moral cauſes: and there- 
fore does not work miracles becauſe he needs them to ſupply the de- 
fects of natural powers, but to bear teſtimony to his own Being and 
Providence, and to give authority to his miniſters and prophets : and 
we muſt learn the wiſdom of this from the ſtate and condition of the 
world at that time. | 

Mankind at that time were ſo far from being Athieſts that they 
would worſhip any thing, the meaneſt and molt contemptible crea- 
tures, rather than have no God; and they were ſo ſenſible how much 
they Rood in need of a Divine Providence, that one God would not 
ſerve them, but they wanted as many gods, not only as there were 
nations, but as they had wants to ſupply. This was a great corrup- 
tion of the light of Nature, and thoſe notions of one ſupreme God im- 
printed on our minds, and proclaimed by the whole viſible creation ; 
but yet was ſo univerſal, and ſo prevailing, that their wiſeſt philoſo- 
phers, who had better notions of the Diety, were not able to reſiſt the 
torrent, and durſt not openly oppoſe the worſhip of thoſe country 
gods for fear of a popular rage and fury. 

Now, when neither the light of -q ature, nor the works of creation, 
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and of a common Providence, could ſecure the belief and worſhip of n 
the one ſupreme God, what remained, but for God to make ſome 1 
more ſenſible manifeſtation of himſelf to the world? And let any man ſ 
conſider what more effectual way could have been taken to convince 1 


men of the Divine Power and Providence than by miracles; eſpecially 
ſuch miracles as are for the deliverance and protection of good men, 
| and the puniſhment and overthrow of the wicked. 
3.4 When the corruption of mankind is ſuch, that they will not learn 
4 from nature, there is no way of teaching them but by ſomething which 
4 is ſupernatural; and when the beautiful, and regular, and uniform 
order of nature will not convince men that there is a God, at leaſt not 
T that there is one ſupreme God, who made, and who governs, this world, 
i miracles will. Thoſe who will not believe that the world was made, 
| or had any wiſe and intelligent Cauſe, muit confeſs that miracles have 
a cauſe, becauſe they ſee them produced; and that the cauſe is not 
nature, becauſe they ſee them produced without any natural cauſe, or 
againſt the laws of nature; nor chance and accident, becauſe they are 
done at the command of a free agent, at the word of a man; as all the 
ſigns and wonders in Egypt were wrought at the word of Moſes, whoſe 
word had no natural virtue and efficacy in it to work wonders : and 
therefore miracles certainly prove that there is an inviſible, intelligent 
Cauſe, who, if he did not make the world, could have made it it he 
had pleaſed; for whoever can, in any one inſtance, act without or a- 
gainſt nature, can create nature too; for to do any thing which nature 
cannot do, is, in that particular, to make nature; and he who can 
make nature in one inſtance can do fo in all: and this is a good rea- 
fon to believe that the world was made, when we know that there is 
„ a Cauſe that can make the world: and that ſuperior power he exer- 
5 ciſes over nature proves that he both can and does govern the world; 
for he has the ſupreme and abſolute government of nature, who can, 
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# when he pleaſes, give new powers to it, or ſuſpend and reverſe its laws, 
"il So that miracles are a ſupernatural proof of a Divine Power and 
„ Providence; and no man who believes that there ever was a true mi- 
bi racle wrought can be an Atheiſt : and therefore it is no wonder that 
1 Atheiſts are ſuch profeſſed enemies to the belief of miracles; but it is 
. a great wonder that they can perſuade themſelves to reject all thoſe 
WA authentic relations we have of miracles, both from the law of Moles 


$3 and from the goſpel of Chriſt, which are the moſt credible hiſtories in 
bi the world, (if we look upon them as no more than hiſtories), and bave 
1 obtained the moſt univerſal belief; eſpecially this is very unaccount- 
. able in thoſe men who pretend to Deiſm to acknowledge a God who 
7 made the world; for cannot that God who made the world, and made 
nature, act without, or above, or againſt, nature when he pleaſes? and 
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may it not become the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs to do this when 
it is neceſſary, for the more abundant cunviction of mankind, who are 
ſunk into atheiſm or idolatry? When ſigns and wonders are neceſſary 
to awaken men into the ſenſe and belief of God and his Providence, 
which was the caſe in the days of Moſes, or to give authority to pro- 
phets to declare and reveal the will of God to men, (which was a rea- 
ſon for miracles, as long as God thought fit to make any new and 
public revelations of his will), when it is as reaſonable and credible, 
that God, who can when he pleaſes, ſhould ſometimes work miracles, 
as it is that he ſhould take care to preſerve the knowledge of himſelf 


and his will, and to reſtore it when it is loſt, or. to make ſuch new 


diſcoveries of his grace as the fallen ſtate of mankind requires; when, 
I ſay, the thing itlelf is ſo credible, and fo worthy of God, what rea- 
ſonable pretence can there be for rejecting miracles, for which we have 
the authority of the beſt-atteſted hiſtory in the world? | 
But atheiſm was not the diſeaſe of that age, which had run into 
the other extreme of polytheiſm and idolatry : and therefore, though 
miracles do prove the being and providence of God, the miracles of 
Moſes were principally intended to prove the glory and power of the 
God of Iſrael; that the God of Iſrael is the one ſupreme God, and 
that he had choſen Iſrael for his peculiar people : and this he did by 
doing ſuch things as no other god could do, ſuch as made the Egyp- 
tian magicians confeſs that it was the finger of God.” Exad. viii. T. 
And what more effectual way could be taken to convince the world 


of one ſupreme God, than ſuch viſible demonſtrations of an abſolute _ 


and ſovereign Power, ſuperior to all? Thoſe who worſhipped a plu- 
rality of gods, either had no notion of one ſupreme God, whoſe power 
ruleth over all; or, if they had, yet they believed that this ſupreme God 


had committed the care and government of mankind to inferior deities, - 


whom they therefore worſhipped with divine honours, as the diſpoſers 
of their lives and fortunes; and either paid no worſhip to the ſupreme 
God, which was the more general practice, or worſhipped their coun- 
try gods together with him, and that with the moſt frequent, molt 
ſolemn and pompous worſhip. Now, fuch great and wonderful works 
as theſe, whicli none of their country gods could do, was an evident 
proof that there was a power, and therefore a God, above thera all, 
whom all mankind ought to fear and worſhip. This convinced Ne- 
buchadnezzar of the power of the God cf Iſrael : when he had deli- 
vered Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego from the fiery ſurnace, he 
made a decree, © That every people, nation, and language, which 
* ſpeak amiſs againſt the God of Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, 
* thall be cut in pieces, and their honſes ſhall be made a dunghill; 
'* becauſe there is no other god that can deliver after this fort,” 
| D d 2 
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Dan. iii. 29. Thus, when God had delivered Daniel from the liony 
den, Darius made a decree, © That in every dominion of his kingdom 
« men ſhould tremble and fear before the God of Daniel; for he is the 
% living God, and ſtedfaſt for ever, and his kingdom that which ſhall 
% not be deſtroyed, and his dominion ſhall be even unto the end. He 
% delivereth and reſcueth, and worketh ſigus and wonders in heaven, 
« and in earth, who hath delivered Daniel from the power of the lions,” 
Dan. vi. 26, 27- | 

Both theſe kings were convinced by theſe great and wonderful works 
that the God of Iſrael was the ſupreme God. But Nebuchadnezzar's 
decree only forbids: men to blaſpheme God: Darius ſeems to com- 
mand all people to worſhip him ; for to tremble and fear before him, 
ſignifies a religious veneration: but neither of them appointed any 
ſolemn worſhip to be paid him, much leſs did they forbid the worſhip 
of any other gods. | ; 

But a little conſideration would have carried them further; for 
thoſe mighty works which proved a Power ſuperior to all gods, proved 


a ſovereign Providence too; that this ſupreme God had not ſo com- 


mitted the government of the world to any miniſters, or inferior dei- 
ties, but that he reſerved the ſupreme diſpoſal of all things in his own 
hands; as Nebuchadnezzar was convinced, that © his dominion is an 
« everlaſting dominion, and his kingdom is from generation to gene- 
« ration; and all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing; 
« and he doth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among 
* the inhabitants of the earth, and none can ſtay his hand, or ſay un- 
« to him, what doſt thou?” Dau. iv. 34, 35. This cut off all reaſon- 
able pretences of paying divine worſhip to their country gods; for if 
there be a ſuperior Power and Providence over them, at moſt they 
could be only miniſters of the Divine Will, and therefore could have 
vo title to divine honours, no more than miniſters of ſtate have to the 
royal dignity; and it was very reaſonable to conclude this, when they 
ſaw that this ſupreme God would not ſuffer Iſrael, whom he had 
choſen for his peculiar people, to worthip any other god beſides him- 
ſelf, This was not unknown to the Egyptians, but was more mani» 
feſt in after-ages, when God fo ſeverely puniſhed them for their ido- 
Jatry: and was made evident to Nebuchadnezzar and Darivs, when 
God delivered Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, out of the hery 


furnace, who refuſed to worthip the golden image which he had ſet 
up; and delivered Daniel from the power of the lions, when he was 


caſt into the lions' den for praying to his God. This thows the ſtrange 

power of prejudice and cuttom;. but yet we muſt confeſs that this was 

wiſely deſigned by God for the cure of polytheiſm and idolatry. 
Having thus viugicated and explained the wiſdaom of Providence, 
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both with reſpect to the removal of Iſrael out of the land of Canaan 


into Egypt, and the hard bondage they ſuered there, and their de- 
liverance out of Egypt with a mighty hand and out-ſtretched arm, 
with ſigns, and wonders, and miracles; let ns now follow them into 
the wilderneſs. 1 

God, having choſe Iſrael for his peculiar people, and delivered them 
out of Egypt, before he ſhowed them openly to the world under ſuch 
a peculiar character, it was neceſſary firſt to form their manners, to 
take care that they ſhould own him for their God, and behave them- 
ſelves as it became ſo glorious a relation. This could not be done in 
Egypt, where they were oppreſſed by hard bondage; and therefore 
God firſt leads them into the wildernefs, remote from the converſa- 
tion of all other people, and upon all accounts a fit place both to in- 
ſtruct and try them. I do not intend, as I ſaid before, to inquire in- 
to the myſtical reaſons of thoſe various providences with which God 
exerciſed them in the wilderneſs, to which our Saviour and his apoſtles 
ſo often refer, and which they apply to the goſpel-ſtate; but ſhall only 
conſider the wiſdom of Providence as to the external and viſible con- 
duct of that people, to make them fit to be owned before all the world 
for his peculiar people, 

They had lived two hundred years in Egypt, and were tinctured 
with the idolatries, and had learned the corrupt manners, of that people, 
and had all that meanneſs, and ſtupidity, and perverſeneſs of humour, 


that a ſtate of ſervitude and bondage is apt to create, of which we 


have too many viſible inſtances in their behaviour towards Moſes; all 
this was to be corrected before their entrance into Canaan; which will 
give us the reaſons of ſome very wonderful providences. 1 

The firſt remarkable thing to this purpoſe to be obſerved is God's 
delivering the law to them with all the moſt formidable ſolemnities, 
in an audible voice from Mount Sinai; which Moſes tells them was 
ſuch a thing as was never known before: „Since the day that God 
created man upon the earth, did ever people hear the voice of God 
ſpeaking out of the midſt of the fire, as thou halt heard, and hve?” 
Deut. iv. 32, 33. And the uſe Moſes makes of it is very natural, to 
confirm them in the belief and worſhip of the one ſupreme God: © Unto 
** thee it was ſhowed, that thou mighteſt know that the Lord he is 


© God, there is none elſe beſides him. Out of heaven he made thee 


to hear his voice, that he might inſtruct thee; and upon earth he 
* ſhowed thee his great fire, and thou heardeſt his words out of the 
* midſt of the fire. Know therefore this day, and conſider it in thine 


heart, that the Lord is God in heaven above, and upon the earth 


beneath; there is none elſe.” ver. 35. 36,—39. For what can con- 


riace men that there is one ſupreme God, if ſuch a terrible appears 
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ance as that on Mount Sinai, and the law delivered in an audible voice 
from heaven, will not convince them ? Numa pretended to receive his 
laws from the goddeſs Ægeria, as ſome other lawgivers pretended to 
do the like, but no man knew any thing of it but themſelves; but here 
a whole nation heard God ſpeak to them, and ſaw ſuch an awful ap. 
pearance upon the mount as made Moſes himſelf fear and tremble, 
1 defire any man to tell me how God, who is a pure inviſible Mind, 
could poſſibly give a more viſible demonſtration of his preſence and 
power? I deſire the wittieſt and moſt philoſophical Atheift, only for 
experiment”? fake, to ſuppoſe the truth of that relation which Moſes 
gives us of this matter, and that they themſelves had been preſent at 
Mount Sinai, had ſeen the ſmoke and fire cover the mountain, had heard 
the thunder and the trumpet, and at laſt a voice delivering the law 
with an inimitable terror and majeſty, what would they then have 
thought of this? or what farther evidence would they have deſired 
that it was God who ſpoke to them? This could be no dream, nor 
melancholy apparition, or diſturbed fancy; for they had timely notice 
of it three days before, and were commanded to ſanctify themſelves to 
meet their God; and if a whole nation had been impoſed on after ſuch 
fair warning, it had been as great a prodigy and miracle as the ap- 
pearance on Mount Sinai, and would have argued ſome divine and 
ſupernatural infatuation; and that would have proved a God. 

This then was as viſible a demonſtration as could be given of the pre- 
ſence, and power, and majeſty, of God, who rejected all other gods 
from any ſhare in his worſhip, and declares himſelf to be the maker of 
heaven and earth; for I am ſure the wit of man cannot invent a more 
effectual conviction than this. 

Loet us then conſider the wiſdom of Providence in this, both with 

reſpect to the Iſraelites and to the reſt of mankind. 

„He that cometh to God muſt believe that he is, and that he is a 
« rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him.” And therefore, when 
God intended to reſtore his own worſhip again in the world, and to 
make Iſrael a pattern and example of it to the reſt of mankind, it was 
neceſſary to give them as viſible and ocular a demonſtration of the 


power and glory of God as it was poſſible for creatures to have. 


When the whole world was over-run with idolatry, and the Iſraelites 
themſelves ſo ſtrongly inclined to it, nothing leſs than ſuch an ap- 


pearance from Mount Sinai was likely to eſtabliſh the faith and wor- 


ſhip of the one ſupreme God: and we ſee that this itſelf could very 
hardly do it; for, immediately after they had heard God ſpeak to 
them, while Moſes was in the mount, they made them a golden calt, 
and worſhipped it; and, as ſoon as they mingled with any other people, 
they joined in their idolatrous worſhip; a ſad example of which we 
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have in their worſhip of Baal-peor, Numb. xxv. But this was the 
higheſt evidence God could then give them of his power and glory; 
and it did in time prevail: and in them all mankind, who know their 
ſtory, have a viſible demonſtration of one ſupreme God, _ 
But, not to inſiſt on every particular, which would be endlefs, it may 
ſeem (ſtrange that, when God brought Iſrael out of Egypt to give them 
poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, he ſhould make them wander in the 
wilderneſs forty years, till all that generation of men which came out 
of Egypt were dead excepting Joſhua and Caleb. The Apoſtle to the 
Hebrews gives us the general account of this matter, Heb. iii. 7. tothe 
end, which reſolves it into their idolatry and infidelity; * Wherefore, 
« as the Holy Ghoſt ſaith, To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
« your hearts as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the 
© wilderneſs; when your fathers tempted me, proved me, and faw 
% my works forty years. Wherefore I was grieved with that gene- 
ration, and ſaid, They do alway err in their heart, and they have 
© not known my ways; ſo I ſware in my wrath, They ſhall not enter 
« into my reſt,” Which he makes an admonition to Chriſtians, ® Take 
« heed, brethren, leſt there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, 
© in departing from the living God; that is, in forſaking the true 
God, and declining to idolatry, as the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs did; 
© And to whom ſware he that they ſhould not enter into his reſt but 
* to them that believed not ? So we ſee, that they could not enter in 
« becauſe of unbelief.” | | » 
The plain ſtate of the caſe is this : That generation of men which 
came out of Egypt, and remembered the cuſtoms and practices of that 
people, were ſo ſtrangely addicted to idolatry, that all the figns and 
wonders they ſaw in Egypt, in the Red ſea, and in the wilderneſs, 
could not perfectly cure them; but whenever they had opportunity 
they joined themſelves to the Heathen gods, ate of their ſacrifices, and 
bowed themſelves before them; that had theſe men gone into Canaan, 
which was then a land of idolaters, they would certainly have wor- 
ſhipped their gods inſtead of deſtroying them, and have mingled them- | 
ſelves with the people of the land, and have learned their manners; 
for they who ſo often tempted God and diſobeyed Moſes while they 
were in the wilderneſs, in expectation of the promiſed land, what would 
they have done had they been once poſſeſſed of it ? So that, to have 
given that generation of men poſſeſſion of Canaan, would not have an- 
lwered God's original deſign in chuſing Iſrael for his peculiar people; 
for in all likelihood they would have proved a nation of idolaters, 
like the other nations round about them; and therefore God defer- 
red the final accompliſhment of his promiſe till that generation was 
Udead, and a new generation ſprung up which knew not Egypt, 
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nor had converſed with idolatrous nations, but had ſeen the wonder: 
of Godin the wilderneſs, had learned his ſtatutes and judgments, and 
were ſufficiently warned by the example of their fathers, whoſe car. 
caſſes fell in the wilderneſs, to fear and reverence the Lord Jehovah, 
and to make him their truſt. This is the very account the Scripture 
gives of it: and thus accordingly it proved; for that new generation 
of men were never charged with idolatry; but we are expreſsly told, 
that Iſrael ſerved the Lord all the days of Joſhua, and all the days 
of the elders that overlived Joſhua, and which had known all the 
% works of the Lord that he had done for Iſrael,” 70h. xxiv. 31. 
All this, we ſee, was deſigned by God with admirable wiſdom, to 
make his own glory and power known, and to publiſh his choice of 
Iſrael for his peculiar people, and to prepare them for himſelf, and to 
eſtabliſh his name and worſhip among them: and now, God had made 
them fit inhabitants of the land of promiſe, without any longer delay 
he gives them the actual poſſeſſion of it; and, therefore, let us now 
follow them into the land of Canaan. 

The hiſtory of the wars of Canaan is ſufficiently known, which 
preſents us with new wonders and miracles, not inferior to thoſe which 
God wrought in Egypt, and in the Red- ſea; for God ſo viſibly fought 
the battles of Iſrael, that they and all the world might know that it 
was he that gave them poſſeſſion of that good land, and drove out 
thoſe wicked inhabitants before them ; which declared his glory, and 
made his power known: and what I have already diſcourſed con- 
cerning the wonders and miracles in Egypt is equally applicable to 
this, and I need add no more. Let us then conſider Iſrael in poſſeſſion 
of the land of promiſe; and there are but two things more [ {hall 
obſerve in the Jewiſh hiſtory till the coming of our. Saviour, 

1. Their frequent relapſes into idolatry, for which they were as fre- 
quently and ſeverely puniſhed. | 
2. Their captivities and diſperſions among the nations, whereby 
God made himſelf and his laws more univerſally known in the world, 

1. As for the firſt, nothing could be more directly contrary to God's 
original intention in chuſing the poſterity of Abraham for his peculiar 
people than their falling into idolatry; and yet God foreſaw that 
this they would do, and threatens to puniſh them ſeverely when they 
did, which is the ſubje& of Moſes prophetic ſong, Deut. xxxii. And 
the whole hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation may ſatisfy us, that though 
God many times ſpared them when they were guilty of other great 
ſins, yet they never fell into idolatry but vengeance ſoon purſued them, 
and they were either oppreſſed by their enemies at home, or carried 
captive into foreign countries, When Joſhua was dead, and all that 
generation which Joſhua led into Canaan, ** there aroſe another ge- 


3 


© neration after them, that knew not the Lord, nor yet the works 
„ which he had done for Iſrael ;” and they ſoon declined to idolatry, 


and ſerved Baalim; * They forſook the Lord, and ſerved Baal and 


„ Aſhtaroth, Judg. ii. 10, I1, 12, Cc. And what follows gives us a 


ſummary account of God's dealings with them all the time of the- 
judges. © And the anger of the Lord was hot againſt Iſrael, and he 


delivered them into the hands of ſpoilers that ſpoiled them, and he 


fold them into the hands of their enemies round about them. Whi- 
© therſoever they went out, the hand of the Lord was againſt them 
for evil, as the Lord had ſaid, and as the Lord had ſworn unto them; 


„ and they were greatly diſtreſſed. Nevertheleſs the Lord raiſed up 
„ judges, which delivered them out of the hand of thoſe that ſpoiled 
* them. And yet they would not hearken unto their judges, but they 
went a whoring after other gods, and bowed themſelves unto them: 
they turned quickly out of the way that their fathers walked in, 
* obeying the commandments of the Lord; but they did not ſo. And 
* when the Lord raiſed them up judges, then the Lord was with the 
judge; and delivered them out of the hand of their enemies all 
* the days of the judge. (For it repented the Lord becauſe of their 


* groanings, by reaſon of them that oppreſſed them, and vexed them.) 


And it came to paſs, when the judge was dead, that they returned, 
* and corrupted themſelves more than their fathers, in following other 
“gods, to ſerve them, and to bow down unto them; they cealed not 
from their own doings, nor from their ſtubborn way.“ 

For this reaſon, as it follows in the text, God reſolved ** not to drive 
* out any from before them of the nations which Joſhua left when he 
* died.” God had promiſed “ to put ont thoſe nations by little and 
little, not to confume them at once, leſt the beaſts of the field ſhould 


* increaſe upon them,” Deut. vii. 22. : but withal, Joſhua aſſured 


them, ſaying, “ If ye do in any wiſe go back,” that is, relapſe into 
idolatry, „and cleave unto the remnant of thoſe nations, even thoſe 
* which remain among you ;? (which Joſhua had not driven out;) 
** know for a certainty, that the Lord your God will no more drive 
out any of theſe nations from before you, but they ſhall be ſnares 
and traps unto you, and ſcourges in your ſides, and thorns in your 
eyes, until ye periſh from off this good land which the Lord your 
** God hath given you,” 7o/þ. xxiii. 12, 13. And thus accordingly 
God dealt with them; for he left © the five lords of the Philiſtines, 
« and all the Canaanites, and the Sidonians, and the Hivites that dwelt 
in Mount Lebanon, from Mount Baal-Hermon unto the entering 
in of Hamath, and they were to prove Iſrael by them, to know whe- 


ee 


ther they would hearken unto the commandments of the Lord, which 


* commanded their fathers by the hand of Moſes,” Judg. iti. 1 — 44 
8 
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This was a wiſe proviſion God made to corre& and puniſh Iſrael, 
whenever they ſhould decline to idolatry; for theſe idolatrous nations 
3 who ſtill lived among them, or round about them, were not more read 
9 9 to tempt them to idolatry than they were to oppreis and afflit them, 
when God thought fit to chaſtiſe Iſrael. The whole book of Judges 
is a manifeſt proof of this; and the ſtory is ſo well known that I need 
not infiſt on particulars, Let us then briefly contemplate the wiſdom 
of Providence in thoſe ſevere judgments God executed on Iſrael for 
their frequent idolatries. God had choſen Iſrael for his peculiar people, 
to be the worſhippers of the one ſupreme God, and a viſible confuta- 
tion of the Heathen idolatries; but their | cx propenſity to idolatry, 
after all the ſigns and wonders which God wrought in Egypt, and in 
the Red ſea, and in the wilderneſs, and in giving them poſſeſſion of 
the promiſed land, did threaten the final apoſtaſy of Iſrael, which 
would have defeated God's wiſe and gracious deſign in chuſing them 
for his peculiar people; for had they turned idolaters, like the reſt of 
the nations, the worſhip of the one ſupreme God had been totally loſt 

in the world, 

To prevent this, God never ſuffered their idolatries for any long 
time to eſcape unpuniſhed; and if we would underſtand the true rea- 
ſon of this, we muſt not conſider theſe jaͤdgments merely as the puniſh- 
ment of their idolatries, but as the wiſe methods of Providence to pre- 
ſerve his own worſhip among them, notwithſtanding their idolatrous 


of mclinations, and to make his name, and power, and glory, known to 
wr” The whole world were idolaters : but God did not puniſh other na- 


tions for their idolatry as he did Iſrael; which ſhows, that the puniſh. 
N ment of Iſrael was not merely for the puniſhment of idolatry, but for 
1 the cure of it. For God having choſen Iſrael for his peculiar people, 
i the world was to learn from them, from their examples, and ſrom their 
rewards and puniſhments, the knowledge and worſhip of the one ſu- 
preme God. And could there be a more ſenſible confutation of idolatry, 
than to ſee a nation, which had been viſibly conſecrated to the wor- 
"7 thip of the one ſupreme God, as viſibly puniſhed whenever they de · 
4 clined to idolatry ? 

WW. That new generation which ſprung up after the days of Joſhua, 
who had not ſeen God's wonders in Egypt, and in the wilderneſs, nor 
known the wars of Canaan, ſoon forgot the God of their fathers, and 
wanted ſome new experiments of God's power and preſence among 
them: and whenever they declined to idolatry, God took care they 
WE. ſhould not want them, though they paid very dear for them; for he 
16 delivered them into the hands of their enemies, and brought many 
1 evils on them, til} they ſhould remember the God of their fathers, 
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This account God himſelf gives of it, Deut. xxxi. 16, 17. „And the 
Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Behold, thou ſhalt ſleep with thy fathers; 
“and this people will riſe up, and go a whoring after the gods of the 
© ſtrangers, whither they go to be among them, and will forſake 
* me, and break my covenant which I have made with them. Then 
„ my anger ſhall be kindled againſt them in that day, and I will for- 
© ſake them, and Iwill hide my face from them, and they ſhall be 
„ devoured, and many evils and troubles ſhall befal them; ſo that 
„they will ſay in that day, Are not theſe evils come upon us, becauſe 
* the Lord our God is not among us?” This the Plalmilt tells us 
was the effect of ſuch judgments, though not always fo laſting as it 
ought to have been: When he flew them, then they ſought him, 
« and returned, and inquired early after God: and they remembered 
that God was their rock, and the high God their redeemer,” P/a/. 
Ixxviii. 34, 35. | 
By theſe means God made them ſenſible of his juſtice and power, 
and reclaimed them from their idolatries, and reſtored his own wor- 
ſhip among them ; for they certainly knew, by the threatenings of their 
own law, for what reaſons they were thus puniſhed : and indeed their 
own experience was ſufficient to ſatisfy them in this; for they no ſooner 
forſook the God of their fathers, and worſhipped other gods, but they 
were oppreſſed by their enemies ; and when they repented of their ido- 
latries, and returned to God, he raiſed up ſaviours and deliverers, who 
vanquiſhed their enemies, and reſtored them to liberty and peace; eſpe» 
cially fince thoſe wonderful deliverances, which God wrought for them 
by the hands of their judges, gave that generation of men which knew 
not the wars of Canaan new and viſible proofs of God's power and 
preſence among them. And we know what effect this diſcipline had: 
it did not wholly prevent their idolatries, which they were very prone 
to, when the memory of ſuch judgments was worn out by a long peace 
and proſperity ; but then the repetition of ſuch judgments as they re- 
peated their provocations, joined with the admonitions of their pro- 
phets, whom God raiſed up in ſeveral ages, did generally bring them 
to repentance, and reſtore the worſhip of God amongſt them; till at 
laſt the ten tribes grew incurable, and were therefore utterly rejected 
by God, and carried into a perpetual captivity, never to return more 
into their own land; and Judah, who would not take warning by the 
puniſhment of Iſrael, was carried captive into Babylon for ſeventy 
years; which ſo perfectly cured their idolatry, that we hear no more 
complaints of that after their return from captivity. 
And this anſwered God's deſign, with reſpe& to the reſt of the world, 
as much as if they had never been guilty of idolatry; for notwithſtand- 
ing their ſeveral relapſes into 1 77 it was well known that Iſrael 
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was conſecrated to the worſhip of the Lord Jehovah; and when the 


nations round about were witneſſes of God's judgments againſt Iſrael 
when they forfook the Lord their God, and of their happy and pro- 
ſperous ſtate while they kept his covenant, it was a convincing proof 
of the power and juſtice of the God of Iſrael: eſpecially, when they 
ſhould ſee the ten tribes utterly rooted out for their idolatry, and Ju. 
dah carried captive into Babylon, and the city and temple of Jeruſalem 
deſtroyed, and the land laid waſte and deſolate, without inhabitants, 
the juſtice and power of God, in driving them out of their land would 
then be as much taken notice of as his wonderful Providence in deli- 
vering them out of Egypt, and placing them in that good land, was; 
as God himſelf tells Solomon, in anſwer to his prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, 2 Chron. vii. 19, 20, 21, 22. © But if ye turn away, 
aud forſake my ſtatutes and my commandments, which I have ſet 
* before you, and ſhall go and ſerve other gods, and worſhip them; 


« then will I pluck them up by the roots out of my land which I have 


* given them; and this houſe, which I have ſanctified for my name, 
*-will I caſt out of my fight, and will make it to be a proverb and a 
*« by-word among all nations. And this houſe, which is high, ſhall 
* be an aſtoniſhment to every one that paſſeth by it; ſo that he ſhall 
* ſay, Why hath the Lord done thus unto this land, and unto this 
% houſe? And it ſhall be anſwered, Becauſe they for ſook the Lord God 
of their fathers, which brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, 
and laid hold on other gods, and worſhipped them, and ſerved them, 
„therefore hath he brought all this evil upon them.” 

For we mutt obſerve, that God had as well choſe the land of Ca- 
naan to be the ſeat of his worſhip as Iſrael to be his worſhippers; and 
the inheritance of the land of Canaan was beſtowed on them in vir- 
tue of God's covenant to be their God, and they to be his people that 
is, that they ſhould worſhip no other gods beſides him. And the breach 
of covenant on their part, by declining to idolatry, was a forfeiture of 
their right to the promiſed land; and the proper puniſhment of it was, 
either oppreſſion at home, which made them ſervants and ſtrangers in 
their own land, or captivity in foreign countries; and this was fo pub- 
licly known, that when any ſuch evils befel Iſrael, the nations round 
abont were able to give the reaſon of it, © Becauſe they forſook the 
Lord God of their fathers:” ſo that the very oppreſſion and capti- 
vity of Iſrael publiſhed the ſupreme power and glory of the God of 
Iſrael, who is a jealous God, and will admit of no partners in wor- 


{hip; but when his own people “ forſake him, and ſerve ſtrange gods 
in the Jand” which he had given them, and ſeparated to his own 
worſhip, he makes them © ſerve ſtrangers in a land which is not theirs,” 
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2. Theſe captivities and diſperſions of Iſrael, eſpecially the long 
captivity of Judah in Babylon, ſerved other ends beſides the puniſh- 
ment and the cure of their idolatry; for into what country ſoever they 
were carried captive, they carried the knowledge of the God of Iſrael 
along with them. | | 

While they lived at home in their own country, and had little com- 
merce with any other people, the very name of Iſrael was known only 
to their neighbours; and the God of Iſrael could be known no further 
than Iſrael was: but when they were carried captive to Babylon, and 
diſperſed ghrough all the provinces of that vaſt empire, this ſpread 
the knowledge of God too, who by many wonderful Providences owned 
theſe captives for his people, and made the Heathens ſee and confeſs 
his glory and power. | 

But the better to underſtand this, we muſt conſider that wile pre- 
paration God made for it, in thoſe great revolutions of ſtates and em- 
pires, which began abour this time. | 

To prevent the general corruption of mankind, as I obſerved before, 
God confounded their languages, and thereby ſeparated them frem 
each other, and formed them into ſeveral diſtinct independent ſocieties 
and kingdoms; which was an effectual means to prevent the ſpreading 
of the infection, and to force them to the practice of a great many 
moral and political virtues. But when the whole world was corrupted 
by idolatry, and God ſaw a proper ſeaſon to begin a reformation, to 
make the cure more eaſy and univerſal, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a 
more general communication among mankind, which is the moſt ef- 
fectual means to ſpread a wholeſome as well as a peſtilential contagion. 
And ſince commerce and traffic was not ſo general in thoſe days as it 
is now, there was no ſuch ready way to do this as by force of arms, 
which united a great many kingdoms and nations into one; which, 
beſides all other advantages, conveyed the knowledge of all memor- 
able actions into all parts of the empire. | | 

Now, in the beginning of theſe great empires (for though the Aſ- 
ſyrian monarchy began long before, yet Nebuchadnezzar was the 
golden head of that image, which repreſented the four monarchies, 
Dan. ii. 38.) God carried Judah captive into Babylon, and thereby 
made himſelf known to be the ſupreme and ſovereign Lord of the 
world, over all the Babyloniſh empire. 

The firſt occaſion God took to make himſelf known in Babylon 
was Nebuchadnezzar's dream, which he had forgot ; and none of the 
magicians, or aſtrologers, or ſorcerers, or Chaldeans, could ſhow the 
king his dream, much leſs tell him the interpretation of it: but Daniel 
did both; which made Nebuchadnezzar acknowledge to Daniel,“ Of 
'*4 truth it is that your God is a God of gods, and a Lord of kings, 
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« and a revealer of ſecrets, ſince thou. couldſt reveal this ſecret, 
Dan. ii. 47. And this advanced Daniel to great authority; for the 
ing made him ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and 
chief of the governors over all the wiſe men of Babylon.” And we 
need not doubt but he uſed his authority, eſpecially among the wiſc 


men of Babylon, who had the greateſt influence upon others, to pro- 


pagate the knowledge of the one ſupreme God among them. 
In the reign of the ſame king, God magnified his power in the pre. 


ſervation of Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, from the fiery fur. 
nace : which occaſioned a decree, that gave great advantage to the 
Jews, and diſpoſed all men to think very honourably of their God 


« That every people, nation, and language, which ſpeak any thing 
* amiſs againſt the God of Shadrach, Meſtach, and Abednego, ſhall 
be cut in pieces, and their houſes ſhall be made a dunghill ; becauſe 


* there is no other god that can deliver after this ſort,” Dar. iii. 28, 29. 


And that experience Nebuchadnezzar had of the power and juſtice f 


God in his own perſon extorted from him as devout praiſes of God, 
and as orthodox a confeſſion of his faith in him, as any Jew could 


have made. Dan. iv. 


Thus in the reign of Belſhazzar, who, with his princes, his wives 


and concubines, . drank wine out of the golden veſſels of the temple, 


God gave a glorious teſtimony to himſelf, by a hand-writing on the 
wall ; which, as Daniel expounded it, and the event that very night 
confirmed, foretold the immediate overthrow of his empire by the 
Medes and Perſians. This was a very ſudden vengeance for their 
idolatrous revels, and the profanation of the holy veſſels of the temple, 
as Daniel very freely acquainted the king, Dan. v. And though his 
advancement by Belſbazzar, who made him the third ruler in the 
kingdom, was but of a very ſhort continuance, the king being ſlain 
that night, yet it ſo recommended him to Darius, who began the 
ſecond monarchy of the Medes and Perſians, that he advanced Daniel 


to the ſame, or greater, honour and power, he being made the firit 


of the three preſidents who had the government of the hundred and 
twenty princes, whom Darius ſet over the whole kingdom. 
In the begianing of this new monarchy God gave a freſh demon- 


ſtration of his power, in delivering Daniel from the lions“ den; for 


which reaſon Darius made a decree, © That in every dominion of his 
Kingdom men fear and tremble before the God of Daniel,” Dan. vi. 
25,86, 27. $0 that, by the captivity of Judah God made himlelt 
known over all the Babylonian and Perſian monarchy ; and this diſ- 
poſed Cyrus, the ſeventy years of their captivity being accompliſhed, 
to give them liberty to return into their own country, and to publiſh 


2 decree for the rebuildiog the city and temple of Jeruſalem. 
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But ſtill to preſerve the knowledge of God among them, the Di- 
vine Providence fo ordered it, that, when all had liberty to return, 
great numbers ſtaid behind in Babylon, where they freely profeſſed 
and exercifed their religion; which, together with the civil depend- 
ence of the Jewiſh ſtate on the Perſian monarchy, preſerved a conſtant 
correſpondence and intercourſe between them; and that preſerved the 
knowledge of the Jews and of their God, | 

The Grecian empire, which put an end to the Perſian, made the- 
God of the Jews ſtill more known to the world. Alexander the Great 
came to Jeruſalem, treated 1 * with great kindneſs, conſulted 
the records of their prophets, offered ſacrifices to God, and not only 
confirmed their old, but granted new privileges to them ; and thus 
God became known not only to the Babylonian and Perfian, but to 
the Grecian monarchy. And when after Alexander's death the em- 
pire was divided, this cauſed a new diſperſion of the Jews, eſpecially 
into Syria and Egypt; Ptolemy the king of Egypt, having ſurpriſed 
Jeraſalem, carried great numbers of them into Egypt; and having en-- 
tertained a kind opinion of them there, employed them in his armies 
and garriſons, and made them citizens of Alexandria. His ſon, Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, procured the tranſlation of their law into Greek, 
which was a new publication of their religion. And after this Onias 
built a temple in Egypt, in all things like to that of Jeruſalem, where 
they worſhipped God according to the rites of the Jewiſh law; ſo that 
God was now as much known in Egypt as he was in Judea 

And to let paſs a great many other things, which contributed very 
much to propagate the knowledge of the God of Iſrael in the world; 
to complete all, the power and oppreſſions of the Aſſyrian monarehs 
forced the Jews to pray the alliance and aſſiſtance of the Romans; 
which ended, as ſuch powerful alliances very often do, in their ſub- 
jection to the Roman powers; who firſt governed them by kings and 
tetrarchs, and at laſt reduced them into a Roman province: and thus 
the Jews, and their God, and their religion, became known over all 
the Roman empire. Theſe four ſueceſſive monarchies did gradually 
increaſe, and ſpread the knowledge of the one ſupreme God over all 
the world, and thereby prepared the way for the kingdom of the Meſ- 
ſias; that kingdom, which the prophet Daniel tells us, © the God of 
heaven would ſet up, which ſhould never be deſtroyed,” Dan. ii. 44- 

For the better to underſtand this, we muſt obſerve, that though the 
knowledge of God made no public reformation of the Pagan 1dola- 
tries, yet it greatly diſpoſed men to receive the goſpel when it ſhould 
be preached to them: it viſibly reformed their philoſophy, and gave 
them the notion of one ſapreme Being, as is evident from the poets 
and philoſophers of thoſe ages, though they ſtill worſhipped their eoun 
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try gods; it gave them ſome obſcure knowledge of the Jewiſh pro- 
pheſies concerning the kingdom of the Meſlias, and raiſed an expecta- 
tion, even among the Romans, of ſome great prince who was to riſe 
in the Eaſt, as Tacitus obſerves. And though the knowledge of the 
God of Iſrael did not reform nations, yet we have reaſon to believe 
that it made a great many private converts, who ſecretly forſook the 
idolatries of their countries, and worſhipped the only true God; it is 
reaſonable to think it ſhould do ſo, and we mult confeſs it was wiſely 
deſigned by God for that purpoſe; and ſome few examples of this kind, 
which we know, may ſatisfy us that there were many more. 

- On the famous day of Pentecoſt, when the Holy Ghoſt deſcended on 
the apoſtles in a viſible appearance of © cloven tongues like as of fire,” 
there were at Jeruſalem great numbers, not only of Jews, but of pro- 
ſelytes out of every nation; Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Meſopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, 
and Aſia, Phrygia, and Pamphilia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene, and ſtrangers of Rome, Jews and proſelytes, Cretes and 
Arabians, Acts ii. 9, 10, 11. Whether theſe were circumciſed or un- 
circumciſed proſelytes is not ſaid, but proſelytes they were out of 
all theſe nations, who came up at the feaſt to worſhip at Jeruſalem; 
from whence we learn that the diſperſion of the Jews into all nations 
made great numbers of proſelytes, who either undertook the obſerva- 
tion of the Moſaical law by circumcition, and became Jews, or at leaſt 
renounced all the heathen idolatries, and worthipped no other god 
but the God of [{rael, 

The number of theſe laſt ſeems to have been much greater than that 
of circumciſed proſelytes; and if we believe ſome learned men, there 
is frequent mention made of them in Scripture under the names of 
« worthipping Greeks, and devout men, and thoſe which feared God.” 
When St Paul preached at Theſſalonica, there conſorted with Paul 
and Silas © of the devout Greeks a great multitude,” Acts xvii. 24 
The very name of Greeks proves them to be Gentiles, not Jews, who 
are always diſtinguiſhed from each other: and that they were 9:69 
devout or worſhipping Greeks, proves that they were the worſhippers 
of the God of Iſrael; for that title is never given in Scripture to ido- 
laters; and their frequenting the Jewiſh ſynagogues ſufficiently proves 
it, for no Gentiles reforted thither but thoſe who worſhipped the God 
of Iſrael. Of this number was Lydia, Acts xvi. 14. and Cornelius 
the Roman centurion, who was not only a devout man, and one who 
feared God himſelf, but all his family were ſo too, Act. x. 2. and the 
eunuch, Acts viii. 27. and almoſt in every place where St Paul preach- 
ed the goſpel we find great numbers of theſe worſhipping Gentiles ; 
at Theſſalonica and Philippi, as you have ſeen; at Corinth, 7s xvill. 4 
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at Antioch of Piſidia, As xiii. 43. and we have reaſon to conclude 
that thus it was in other places; which ſhows what a great effe& the 
diſperſion of the Jews into all theſe countries had in making pro- 
ſelytes, ſome to the Jewiſh religion, but many more to the worthip of 
the God of Iſrael; which prepared them to receive the goſpel when 
it was preached to them; for they were the worſhippers of the true 
God, and were inſtructed in the u. and the prophets, as appears from 
their frequenting the Jewiſh ſynagogues, and therefore were in ex- 
pectation of the Meſſias, and were capable of underſtanding the Scrip- 
ture-proofs of the Chriſtian faith. It is certain the firſt Gentile con- 
verts were of this ſort of men, who more readily embraced the faith 
than the Jews themſelves ; tor they had all the preparations for Chri- 
ſtianity which the Jews had, but none of their prejudices; neither a 
fondneſs for their ceremonial worthip, nor for the temporal kingdom 
of the Meſſias. And therefore a very learned man “ expounds that 
text, Achs xiii. 48. As many as were ordained to eternal life be- 
© lieved,” of theſe devout and worthipping Gentiles, that they were 
7:72y«0, ready diſpoſed and prepared to receive the doctrine of eter- 
nal life by Chriſt Jeſus. | 

And thus we are come to the days of Chriſt, whoſe appearance in 
the world was the laſt and moſt effectual means God uſed for the re- 
covery of mankind. To conſider the Divine Wiſdom 1n the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jeſus Chriſt relates to the wiſdom of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, not of Providence, and therefore does not concern my 
preſent argument: but if we take a brief review of what I have ſaid, 
we may the better underſtand in what ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid to come in 
the fulneſs of time; for he came as ſoon as the world was prepared to 
receive him, For [ would defire any man, who complains that the 
coming of Chriſt was too long delayed, to tell me in what ſooner pe- 
riod it had been proper for him to appear? 

In every age, as | have already ſhown, God took the wiſeſt methods, 
that the condition of mankind would at that time allow, to reform the 
world; and if Chrilt appeared at ſuch a time as the Divine Wiſdom 
law moſt fit and proper for his appearance, he appeared as ſoon as he 
could, if we will allow God to diſpenſe his grace and favours wiſely. 
That he did ſo, no man can doubt who believes the wiſdom and good- 
nels of God. But my buſineſs at preſent is to give you a fair repre- 
ſentation of all thoſe wiſe advances God made to this laſt completing 
and ſtupendous act of grace and love. 

God had promiſed our firſt parents, immediately upon the fall, that 
the Sced of the woman ſhould break the ſerpent's head;” and by 
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virtue of this promiſe all truly good men were ſaved by Chriſt from 
the beginning of the world. But the more to recommend the love of 
God in the incarnation and death of our Saviour, it ſeems very con- 
gruous to the Divine Wiſdom, that all other methods ſhould be firſt 
tried for the reforming of mankind before the coming of Chriſt; and 
that he ſhould come in ſuch a time when the world was belt prepa- 
red to receive him; and as little astwe underſtand of the unſearch- 
able counſels of God, it may ſatisfy us, that upon both theſe accounts 
Chriſt appeared in “ the fulneſs of time.“ Mr 

When all fleſh had corrupted his ways,” and there was but one 
righteous family left, the only probable means of reſtoring piety and 
virtue to the world was to deſtroy all the wicked generation of men, 
and to preſerve that righteous family to new-people: the world. 

When that new generation began to corrupt themſelves, God ſe- 
parated them from each other, by confounding their languages; and 


tormed them into diſtin ſocieties and kingdoms, which was the mok | 


effectual way to ſtop the infection, and to force on them the practice 
of many moral and civil virtues. | 

When, notwithſtanding this, they all declined to idolatry, God choſe 
Abraham and his poſterity to be his peculiar people, to preſerve the 
faith and worſhip of the one ſupreme God in the world; he gave them 
his laws, committed to them the types and propheſies of the Meſſias, 
and puniſhed them very ſeverely when they worſhipped any other gods; 
ſent them into captivity, and by various providences ſcattered them 
almoſt over the face of the whole earth; and thereby propagated the 
knowledge of himſelf, and of his laws, and the propheſies of the Mel- 
ſias; made numerous proſelytes to the worſhip of the one ſupreme God, 
and made ready a people prepared for the Lord;” and then Chriſt 
came. And whatever ſooner time you fix on for the appearance of 
Chriſt, you will find it either before God had tried all other methods 
for the reforming the world, or before the world was prepared for the 
receiving of Chriſt, .. 

And having thus, in the beſt manner I could, repreſented to you the 
wonderful wiſdom of Providence, from the beginning of the world to 
the appearance of Chriſt in the fleſh, in ſome of the moſt remarkable 
events which had happened, I ſhall here break off: for though the 
wiſdom of Providence is not leſs wonderful in thoſe various events 
which have happened to the Chriſtian church, yet that is ſo large a 
ſubject, and the accounts of many things ſo imperſe& or doubtfu), 
that I ſhall leave it to men of greater leiſure, and better ſkill and judg- 
ment in ſecular and eccleſiaſtical ſtory. But I hope that imperſect ac- 
count I have now given will teach you to reverence, not to cenſure, 
the wiſdom of Providence; for if we, who underſtand ſo little of God's 
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ways, can ſee ſuch excellent wiſdom in them, what unſearchable depths 
and myſteries of wiſdom are there which we cannot diſcover ! 

But yet, to complete the Jewiſh hiſtory, as far as the Scripture ac- 
count goes, it will be neceſſary to take notice of the final deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem by the Romans, which put an end to their ſtate and go- 
vernment, and diſperſed them into ſo many different countries; for 
it ſeems very ſurpriſing that God ſhould caſt off his people, who were 
in covenant with him, and to whom the promiſes of the Meſſias were 
peculiarly made, ſo ſoon after the appearance of the Meſſias in the 
world. 

And, therefore, to vindicate both the truth and faithfulneſs of God's 
promiſe to Abraham, and the wiſdom of his Providence in the final 
overthrow aud diſperſion of the Jewiſh nation, we muſt diſtinguiſh, 
as St Paul frequently does, eſpecially in Rom. ix. between the carnal 
and the ſpiritual ſeed of Abraham, the children of the fleſh, and the 
children of the promiſe; thoſe who deſcended ſrom Abraham by car- 
nal generation, and thoſe who were the children of Abraham by faith 
in Chriſt Jeſus, Gal. iii. 26, 29. 

The carnal poſterity of Abraham were choſen by God for his pe- 
euliar people, to preſerve his own name and worſhip among them; 
and, for this purpoſe, they were to be a diſtinct nation, ſeparated from 
the reſt of the world, and had the land of Canaan given them to live 
in; and they were to continue fo till the coming of the Meſſias, ac- 
cording to Jacob's propheſy, © The fceptre ſhall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
* and to him ſhall the gathering of the people be,” Cen. xlix. 10. 

But the bleflings of the Meſſias were promiſed only to the ſpiritual 
ſeed of Abraham, as St Paul proves, Rom. ix. Gal. iii.; that is, to all 
thoſe, whether Jews or Gentiles, who believe in Chriſt Jeſus; for Chriſt 
was the true promiſed ſeed, and in Chriſt are all the promiſes of God 
yea and amen: and, therefore, nothing but faith in Chriſt can entitle 
us to the promiſe of Abraham; as the Apoſtle, in theſe places, confirms 
by ſeveral arguments, which I cannot now inſiſt on. 

Now, if we thus diſtinguiſh between Abraham's carnal and ſpiritual 
ſeed, and thoſe promiſes which belong to Abraham's carnal poſterity, 
and thoſe which peculiarly belong to his ſpiritual ſeed, there will ap- 
pear no great difficulty in God's deſtroying the city and temple of 
Jeruſalem, and diſperſing the Jews into all parts of the earth. 

God had accomplithed what he intended by the carnal poſterity of 
Abraham; that is, he had preſerved and propagated the knowledge 
o the one true God in the world, and prepared men to receive Chriſt 
when he ſhould be preached to them; and now Chriſt was come, the 
ſpiritual covenant took place, which was not confined to Abraham's 
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carnal poſterity, but extended to all that believed in Chriſt all the 
world over; ſo that God had no longer any one nation for his pecu- 
liar people, but thoſe only were his peculiar people, whatever nation 
they were of, who believe in Jeſus. 

The Jews then, conſidered as Abraham's carnal poſterity; were 
God's peculiar people no longer, nor did God's promiſe oblige him 
to preſerve them a diſtin nation any longer; and, therefore, the Di- 
vine Providence might now as juſtly deſtroy them as any other nation, 
if they deſerved it; and, certainly, the crucifixion of their Meſſias, and 
their obſtinate infidelity, did deſerve it. And when they had thus 
juſtly deſerved a final exciſion, the Divine Wiſdom had admirable 
ends to ſerve by it, 

This gave a glorious teſtimony ts Chriſt and his religion in that 
terrible vengeance which befel his murderers, which Chriſt himſelf 
had ſo expreisly and punctually foretold, that no man, who knew what 
he had foretold, with ſo many particular circumſtances, could be ig- 
norant why Jeruſalem was deſtroyed. 

The obſtinate infidelity of the Jews, who blaſphemed the name, and 
perſecuted the diſciples, of Chriſt, did, in ſome degree, hinder the pro- 
greſs of the goſpe] among the Gentiles ; but the deſtruction of Jeruſa» 
lem, and the miraculous preſervation of the Chriſtians, was ſo viſible 
a teſtimony to Chriſtianity, and delivered the Chriſtian church from 
ſuch bitter and implacable enemies, that the goſpel had a freer paſ- 
ſage, and prevailed mightily in the world. 

And the diſperſion of the Jews into all countries, as before it ſpread 
the knowledge of the one true God, ſo now it made them unwilling 
witneſſes to Chriſtianity, as being the viſible triumph of the crucitied 
Jeſus. 

In a word. when all mankind were idolaters, God choſe the poſterity 
of Abraham, and multiplied them into a great nation, to preſerve and 
propagate the knowledge and worſhip of the one ſupreme God, and 
to Prepare men to receive the goſpel, which would, in time, extirpate all 
Pagan idolatries. When Chriſt was come, and the goſpel preached to 
the world, God rejected that nation for their infidelity, and, by that 
means, gave a freer paſſage to the goſpel among the Gentiles: and 
St Paul intimates, that the time will come, when the ſincere faith, 
and exemplary piety, of the Chriſtian church ſhall contribute as much 
to the converſion of the Jews as they formerly did to the converſion 
ef the Gentiles; for this ſeems to be the ſum of the Apoſtle's reaſon- 
ing, with which I ſhall conclude this argument. Rom. xi. 30, &c.“ For 
as ye in times paſt have not believed God, yet now have obtained 
*« mercy through their unbelief; even ſo have theſe alſo now not be- 
© lieved, that through your mercy they alſo may obtain mercy. For 
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« God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
« upon all. O the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom and know- 
« ledge of God! how unſearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
« paſt finding out!” Ul tk 

II. Let us now conſider the wiſdom of Providence in ſome more 
common and ordinary events, eſpecially ſuch as are made objections 
againſt Providence. I have already, upon other occaſions, taken no- 
tice of ſeveral things of this nature; but it will give us a more tranſ- 
porting ſenſe of the Divine Wiſdom to ſee as much of it as we can in 
one view, | 

In general, whoever conſiders what it is to govern a world, and to 
take care of all the creatures that are in it, muſt confeſs it to be a work 
of infinite and incomprehenſible Wiſdom. 

The Epicureans, for this reaſon, rejected a Providence, becauſe they 
thought it too much trouble for their gods, full of care, ſolicitude, and 
diſtraction, to obſerve all that is done in the world, and to over-rule 
and determine all events as wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, ſhould di- 
rect; and, indeed, nothing leſs than an infinite mind can do this, 
which ſees all things at one view, judges infallibly at firſt fight, and 
orders all things with a powerful thought. 397 

But my chief deſign, at preſent, is to ſhow you the wiſdom of Pro- 
vidence in ſome particular caſes, which either are not ſufficiently ob- 
ſerved, or not rightly underſtood. 1 K. 

Some of the great objections againſt Providence are; the troubleſome 
and tempeſtuous ſtate of this world; the uncertainty of all events; the 
fickleneſs and inconſtancy of human affairs; the promiſcuous diſpen- 
ſation of the good and evil things of this life both to good and to bad 
men: and [I have already vindicated, not only the juſtice and goodneſs, 
but the wiſdom, of God upon theſe accounts; by ſhowing what wiſe 
ends God ſerves by them, and what a wiſe uſe we may make of ſuch 
providences. And, therefore, the principal thing I ſhall now inſiſt on 
{hall he ſome of thoſe wiſe methods God uſes in rewards and puniſh- 
ments, wherein the great wiſdom of the government conſiſts: and I 
ſhall briefly mention ſome few. 

1/7, That God rewards and puniſhes men in their poſterity ; this 
is ſo plainly taught in Scripture that it will admit of no diſpute ; tho 
ſome men venture to diſpute the juſtice, at leaſt, of one part of it, that 
God ſhould “ viſit the fins of the fathers upon the children ;” which 
the Jews objected againſt God in that profane proverb, © The fathers 
have eaten four grapes, and the children's teeth are ſet on edge, 
#2ek. xvii. And by the anſwer God there makes we may learn in 
what ſenſe God threatens to puniſh the poſterity of bad men, and to 
reward the polterity of good men for their fathers” fake ; which does 
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not extend to the other world, where every man ſhall be judged ac: 
cording to his own works, and © the foul that ſinneth, it ſhall die,” 
And as to this world, where we may allow more to the ſovereignty 
of Providence without impeaching the Divine Providence, yet God 
aſſures us, that a righteous ſon ſhall not be puniſhed merely be- 
cauſe he had a wicked father, nor a wicked ſon be rewarded merely 
becauſe he had a righteous father: for thus much the words muſt 
ſignify, if they relate to this liſe, as certainly they do, as well as to 
a future ſtate. 

Now, if neither a righteous ſon ſhall ſuffer for the wickedneſs of 
his father, nor a wicked ſon receive the rewards of his father's virtue, 
this can afford no pretence to impeach the juſtice of Providence; but 
it gives occaſion to inquire in what ſenſe God is ſaid to viſit the fins 
of the fathers upon their children, and to bleſs and proſper the poſte- 
rity of good men for their ſakes? | 

r. As for the firſt, if God does not puniſh a righteous ſon for the 
ſins of his father, then © to viſit the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children,” muſt be confined only to ſuch children as inherit their vices, 
and imitate the wickedneſs of their parents; that is, God has threaten- 
ed to puniſh the wicked children of wicked parents. 

This, you will ſay, has nothing extraordinary in it, for God has 
threatened to puniſh all wicked men, whatever their parents are; and 
if they are puniſhed only becauſe they are wicked, how is this © to 
viſit the iniquities of their fathers on them?” But the anſwer of this 
ſeems as obvious as the objection; that the wicked children of wicked 
parents ſhall] be more certainly and more ſeverely puniſhed than other 
bad men ordinarily are. 

(r.) As for the certainty of their puniſhment. We know a great 
many bad men very often eſcape the divine vengeance in this world, 
for all wicked men are not puniſhed here as their wickedneſs deſerves; 
the juſtice of the Divine Providence, as I have already obſerved, does 
not require a ſudden and haſty execution; bad men may be proſperous 
many years, and be ſeverely puniſhed at laſt; or may be proſperous 
all their lives, and go down to their graves in peace, and only anſwer 
for their wickedneſs in the next world : but then God threatens that 
a more ſpeedy vengeance ſhall overtake their poſterity if they are 
wicked; that God will then remember that they are the wicked chil- 
dren of wicked parents, and not exerciſe the ſame patience and long- 
ſuffering to them: and this is, in a proper ſenſe, © to viſit the iniquities 
of their fathers on them ;” for though they are puniſhed only for their 
own fins, yet the iniquities of their fathers are the reaſon why God 
puniſhes them in this world for their fins, and makes them the ex- 


amples of his juſtice, while other men, as wicked as themſelves, eicape, 
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(2.) As for the ſeverity of their puniſnments. No man ſhall be 


puniſhed more than his own fins deſerve; but yet the wicked children 


of wicked parents may be, and very often are, puniſhed more ſeverely 

than other wicked men. 

God does not puniſh all bad men alike; for the puniſhments of this 

life are more properly acts of diſcipline than acts of judgment, and 

therefore are not proportioned to the nature of the crime, but to the 

circumſtances and condition of the perſon; and to the wiſe ends of 
government: and if the wicked children of wicked parents are puniſh- 

ed, though for their own ſins, yet the more ſeverely for their fathers 
ſake, this is to bear the iniquity of their fathers. To underſtand this, 
we mult obſerve, that the Scripture takes notice of a certain meaſure 
of iniquity, which is filling up from one generation to another, till at 
laſt it makes a nation or family ripe for deſtruction: and although thoſe 
perſons on whom this final vengeance falls ſuffer no more than theic 
own perſonal fins deſerved, yet becauſe the ſins of former generations, 
which they equal or out-do, make it time for God utterly to deſtroy 
them, the puniſhments due to the fins of many ages and generations are 
all ſaid to fall upon them. This account our Saviour gives of the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, Matth. xxiii, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36. Woe 
« unto you, ſcribes and Phariſees, hypocrites; becauſe ye build the 
* tombs of the prophets, and garniſh the ſepulchres of the righteous, 
% and ſay, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. Where- 
fore ye be witneſſes unto yourſelves, that ye are the children of them 
© which killed the prophets. Fill ye up then the meaſure of your fa- 
*« ther's fins. — Wherefore, behold, I ſend unto you prophets, and wiſe 
© men, and ſcribes; and ſome of them ſhall ye kill and cracify, and 
'* ſome of them ſhall ye ſconrge in your ſynagogues, and perſecute 
them from city to city. That upon you may come all the righte- 
* ous blood ſhed upon the earth, from the blood of Abel to the blood 
of Zacharias, ſon of Barachias, whom ye flew between the temple 
«© and the altar.” God may wait with patience upon a wicked na- 
tion, or a wicked family, but when they ſin on from one generation to 
another, it all aggravates the account; and when God ſees it time to 
puniſh, makes the paniſhment very ſevere or final. 

2, The righteous poſterity of good men are rewarded alſo for their 
fathers? ſake; for © he ſhoweth mercy to thouſands of them that love 
him, and keep his commandments,” 

A wicked ſon may receive a great many temporal bleſſings from God 
{or the ſake of a righteous father; for it is evident from Scripture that 
God (hows great favour, and exerciſes great patience, to bad men for 
the ſake of the good, but the promiſe is made only to the righteous 
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ſeed. of good men: for though it does not unbecome the Divine Good. 


neſs to ſhow favour to bad men, eſpecially when it is for the ſake of 
the righteous, which makes it the reward and encouragement of virtue, 
yet it does not ſeem fitting to make any general promiſe of favour to 
them which would be an encouragement of vice. 

The righteous ſeed, then, of good men ſhall be bleſſed, but ſo ſhall 
the righteous ſeed of wicked men be; and what peculiar privilege is 
this to the moe [ anſwer, When God promiſes to bleſs the righteous 
polterity of good men, if it contain any thing peculiar, which God hath 
not ſo expreſsly promiſed to other good men, it muſt ſignify a more 
certain and a more laſting proſperity in this worid. All good men are 
not proſperous in this world, nor has God any where promiſed that 
they ſhall be ſo, no more than all wicked men are viſibly puniſhed here: 
but as God viſits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, by 
executing a more ſpeedy vengeance on the wicked children of wicked 
parents, fo the righteons children of righteous parents ſhall be more 


certainly proſperous than other good men: and the more uninterrupt- 


ed ſucceſſions there are of ſuch righteous parents and righteous chil- 
dren the deeper root they ſhall take, and * be like a tree planted by 
« the rivers of waters, that bringeth forth his fruit in his ſeaſon; his 
« leaf alſo ſhall not wither, and whatſoever he doth ſhall proſper,” 
P/al. i. 3. | 

This may ſuffice for a ſhort repreſentation of this caſe; and as it is 
thus ſtated, it is manifeſt that there is no injuſtice in it: let us then con- 
ſider what wiſe ends it ſerves, both with reſpect to parents and to chil- 
dren, and to the juſtification of Providence. 

1. As to parents: If they have any natural affection to their chil- 
Aren, this is a very powerful argument to reſtrain them from vice, and 
to excite them to virtue. Moſt of the labour and toil which men un- 
dergo is for the ſake of their children, to provide for them while they 
live, and to leave them in eaſy and happy circumſtances when they die; 
to raiſe and perpetuate a family, and to ſecure them, as far as it is poſ- 
fible, from all adverſe events. But how ſucceſsful ſoever bad men 
may be in raiſing an eſtate, they burld upon a ſandy ſoundation, and 
leave a very periſhing inheritance to their children; eſpecially if they 
raiſe an eſtate by injuſtice and oppreſſion, by defrauding God and the 
poor of their portion, which many times makes it moulder away in the 
hands even of a righteous heir. The more proſperous a wicked man 
is the more likely is his poſterity to be miſerable, if he propagates his 
vices to them; for God will at one time or other reckon with wicked 
families as well as men; and that will be a terrible account, when 
the wickedneſs of his father ſhall be remembered before the Lord, 
* andtheſin of his mother ſhall not be blotted out,” P/al. cis. 14. 
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And what an encouragement is this to good men, though they them« 
ſelves ſhould be unfortunate in the world, to know that their poſterity 
ſhould reap the rewards of their virtue; that if their children ſhould 
be wicked, there is ſome reaſon to hope that they may be more gently 
uſed, and it may be receive many temporal bleflings for their lakes; 
but if they be righteous, they ſhall then take root and flourith in the 
earth; that the little which the righteous man hath righteouſly got ſhall _ 
prove a better, a more laſting and increaſing inheritance, than the riches 
of many wicked; and that a liberal charity, which ſome men think is 
to defraud their children, ſhall prove like ſeed ſown in the earth, which 
repays all with a plentiful harveſt ! 

It is certain, were this firmly believed and well conſidered, it would 
lay the greateſt obligation in the world, both on bad and good men, 
to take care of the religious and virtuous education of their children; 
The only way wicked men have to cut off the entail of miſery from 
their families, and to ſecure their children from that vengeance which 
their own fins have deſerved, is to train them up in piety and virtue; and 
the only way good men have to entitle their children to thoſe temporal 
bleſſings wherewith God thinks fit to reward their virtues upon their 
poſterity, which is the beſt inheritance they can leave them, is to make 
them good. The wicked children of wicked parents have their own 
and their fathers” fins to haſten and increaſe their puniſhments z and 
the righteous children of righteous parents have their own and their 
tathers? virtues to ſecure and to augment their rewards. 

2. As for children: What greater obligation than this could be laid 
on them to avoid the evil examples, and to imitate the virtues, of their 
parents? The wickedneſs of their fathers makes it more dangerous for 
them to be wicked : for when wickedneſs is entailed, the puniſhment: 
of wickedneſs is entailed too; and the longer judgment has been delayed 
the nearer it is, and the more ſevere it is like to be. The wicked ſon 
of a wicked father cannot promiſe himſelf to eſcape ſo well as his fa» 
ther did; becauſe his father's ſins, which he imitates, call for a more 
ſpeedy vengeance on him, either to put a ſtop to wickedneſs, or to 
root out a wicked family, and to pull down the leprous houſe. But 
What an encouragement is it to the children of righteous parents to 
imitate their virtues, that they may inherit all the bleſſings of their 
tathers ? We think it a great advantage for children to inherit the 
fruits of their parents' induſtry; but to inherit the rewards of their 
virtues is much greater: and this none but virtuous children can do: 
a prodigal ſou mayinherit the eſtate of an induſtrious father, but cannot 
keep it; but a wicked ſon of a virtuous father forfeits his inheritance. 

And though fone good men meet with very little, or with no re- 
ward ig this world, nay, ſuffer very ſeverely for their virtue, this is no 
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diſcouragement to their children, but gives them reaſonable hopes to 
expect the more: for an exemplary virtue ſhall have its reward at one 
time or other even in this world; and if the father had it not, the ſon, 
and the ſon's ſon, through all the line of a virtuous ſucceſſion, ſhall, 
When good men ſuffer, or miſs of the rewards of virtue in this world, 
they have greater rewards in heaven, and their children on earth. 
3. To reward good men, and to puniſh the wicked in their poſterity, 
better anſwers the wiſe ends of Providence in this world than the per. 
ſonal rewards and puniſhments of every particular good and bad man, 
I have already obſerved, that there are very wiſe reaſons why ſome 
bad men ſhould be proſperous, and ſome good men afflicted, in this 
world; and fince the world is not the place of judgment, the Divine 
Wiſdom doesnot require that every good or bad man ſhould be reward- 


ed according to his works; but yet the wiſdom and juſtice of Provi- 


dence does require that virtue ſhould be rewarded and vice puniſhed, 
and that in ſuch degrees, and in ſuch a manner, as ſhall lay all reaſon- 
able reſtraints on the luſts and vices of men, and encourage their virtues, 
Now virtue is rewarded, and vice puniſhed, when it is rewarded or pu- 
niſhed, if not in the perſons, yet in the poſterity of good or bad men; 
which leaves room for the trial of the faith and patience of good men, 
and for the exerciſe of God's goodneſs and patience to ſinners, and for 
the miniltries of bad men in the ſervice of Providence ; and yet very 
effectually diſcourages wickedneſs, and encourages virtue. 

2dly, Another initance of the wiſdom of Frovidence is, that God 
very often puniſhes ſin with fin, and many times with fins of the ſame 
kind: our daily obſervation may furniſh us with examples enough of 
it, which are viſible and publicly known; and it may be there are few 
ſinners but know ſome which concern themſelves, which the reſt of 
the world does not know; Thus God puniſhed the murder and adul- 
tery of David with the inceſt and rebellion of his ſon Abſalom; and 
thus oppreffion is often puniſhed with oppreſſion, adultery with adul- 
tery, murder wich murder; and wicked men are made plagues and 
ſcourges to each other. | 

And God thinks it no diſhonour to the holineſs of his Providence 
to attribute all ſuch retributions to himſelf: for God can ſerve the 
wiſe ends of his Providence by the fins of men without contributing 
to their ſins: and it is certain there is not a fitter puniſhment in the 
world for finners than to ſuffer the evils they do; that is, to be pu- 
niſhed by the very fins which they commit. 

Nothing more ſenſibly convinces them of a juſt Providence than 
this; nothing can give them a more juſt abhorrence of their ſins than 
to feel the evils and miſchiefs of them; nothing can more awaken and 
rouze their conſeiences than to ſuffer the evils which they have done; 
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'DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 235 
and one would reaſonably think, nothing fhonld make them more a- 
fraid to do any evil which they are unwilling to ſuffer: ſo that nothing 
could better ſerve the wiſe ends of Providence, to convince men of a 
divine nemeſis and vengeance, to give them an abhorrence of their ſins, 
and to make them afraid to commit them. | : 

zaly, Another inftance of the wiſdom of Providence is, in fo often 
diſappointing both our hopes and fears. When we are in the greateſt 
expectation of ſome great good, either we are diſappointed in what 
we expected, or, if we have what we wiſhed for, it does not anſwer 
our expectations: we find ourſelves deceived in our enjoyments, and 
that it had been better for us if we had been without them. And 
when we are terrified with the apprehenſions of ſome great evil, which 
is jult ready to fall on us; either the evil does not come as we feared, 
or it proves no evil, but a very great good to us. This is fo often 
every man's caſe, that I need only appeal to your own obſervations 
for the proof of it, 

Now, what more effectual way could God take to convince us that 
we live in the dark, and know not what is good for ourſelves; that 
we diſturb our minds with vain hopes, and with as yain fears; that it 
becomes us to leave all to God, and to depend ſecurely on his Provi- 
dencę, who over-rules all things with a ſovereign will ; that this is the 
only way to be eaſy and ſafe, to chuſe nothing for ourſelves, not to 
preſcribe to Providence, but to do our duty, and then quietly expect 
what God will do? N 

Is it poſſible there ſhould be a happier temper of mind than this; 
more honourable for God, or more ſecure for ourſelves? Does any 
thing more become creatures? is there any more perfect act of religion 
than to depend entirely on God, without hopes or fears, in a 5 
reſignation to his will, with a full — of his protection? An 
could Providence more effectually convince us of this, than to let us 
ſee, by every day's experience, how apt we are to be mittaken, and to 
chuſe ill for ourſelves ? that our wiſhes and defires, were they anſwered, 
would very often undo us; and that we are ſaved and made happy by 
what we feared ? And why then ſhould we defire, why fhould we fear, 
any longer? Let us do our duty, and mind our own buſineſs, and 
leave God to take care of the world, and allot our portion in it, 

zthly, We may obſerve alſo, that God very often defers the deli- 
verance of good men, and the puniſhment of the wicked, to the ut- 
molt extremity. ; | 

When wieked tyrants and oppreſſors are at the height of their 
pride and glory, and good men are reduced to a hopeleſs ſtate, be- 
vond the viſible relief of any human power. This was the caſe of 
lrael in Egypt, when God ſeat Moſes to deliver them with a mighty 
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hand and an ont-ſtretched arm: this was ſeveral times their caſe in 
the days of the Judges, when they were oppreſſed by their enemies, 
and God raiſed up ſaviours and deliverers for them: thus it was in 
the days of Hezekiah, when God, in one night, deſtroyed the mighty 
army of the Aſſyrians: thus it was in Queen Eſther's days, when that 
wicked Haman had conſpired the deſtruction of the Jewith nation, 
And there want not examples of it in Chriſtian (tory ; never was there 
a fiercer perſecution of Chriſtians thun when God advanced Conſtan- 
tine to the throne, and not only reſtored peace to the Chriſtian church, 
but made Chriſtianity the religion of the empire. And if the wiſdom 
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of Providence conſiſts in giving us wiſe inſtructions, I am ſure this 
_ fornjſhes us with many, | 


* 


When things are reduced to that extremity as to be paſt human re- 
lief, it makes it viſible to all the world that it is God's doing. Where 
there is force againſt force, and counſels againſt counſels, though Pro- 
vidence determines the events, human power and counſels very often 
monopolize the glory, and leave God out: but when God does that 
which men are ſo far from being able to do that they cannot think it 
poſſible ta be done, this awakens a ſenſe of an inviſible Power, and 
makes the Divine Glory and Providence known to the world. 
When God expoſes his own church and people to ſuch a ſuffering 
tate, and threatens them with final ruin, it is a ſevere ſummons: to re- 

entance; and warns them not to truſt in vain words, crying, © The 
© temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord;” for God will purge 
his own houſe, and no external relation or privileges ſhall ſecure us 
from vengeance, if we walk not ! worthy of that holy vocation where- 
«« with we are called.” | 

But ſuch deliverances as theſe give us great reaſon never to deſpair; 
they teach us that no caſk is deſperate when God will fave; and there- 
fore the leſs expectation + x any time have of human ſuccours, the 
more earneſtly ought we yo implore the Divine protection, and learn 
to live upon faith, and truſt in God. 

W hen gaod men are reduced to ſuch extremities, it makes them 
more fervent and importunate in their prayers, more ſerious in their 
repentance, more ſenſible how much they ſtand in need of God: and. 
ſuch ſurpriſing and unexpeQed deliverances inflame their devotions, 
make their praiſes and thankſgivings more hearty and fincere ; which 
gives great glory to God, and betters their own minds. 

5thly, The ſudden revolutions of the world, and the various and 
unexpected changes of men's fortunes, which is thought one great ca- 
Jamity of human life, is intended by God to inſtru& us in ſome neceſ- 
{ary and excellent parts of wiſdom. ; 

Some crafty politicians, like mariners, ſteer their courſe as the wind 
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blows, and change as it changes; they have no other rule for their 
actions but to gueſs, as well as they can, where their advantage or 
ſafety lies: but Providence very often diſappoints them in this by ſuch 
haſty changes and ſhort turns as make them giddy; and this teaches 
us to act by rule, not by a politic foreſight of events: our rule can ne- 
yer deceive us; what is juſt, and right, and true, is always ſafe: but 
our politics may; for things may not go as we expect. G 


The various changes of men's fortunes teach us to treat all men 


with great humanity; not to be inſolent when we are proſperous, nor 
to deipiſe our inferiors; for we know not what they nor we may be 
before we die. Civility and modeſty of converſation is always ſafe; 
but pride and inſolence may create us enemies, who may in time, how 
mean ſoever they are at preſent, be able to return our inſolence. 

The Divine Prowdence ſo orders human affairs as to teach us moſt 
of the wiſeſt rules of human life, both for our religious and civil con- 
verſation; and this I take to be a manifeſt proof of the wiſdom of 
Providence. 134 25 | 

6thly, The wiſdom of Providence is often ſeen in the wiſe mixture 
and temperament of mercy and judgment; when he corrects, but not 
deſtroys; humbles, but does not caſt down; when he makes us ſen- 
ſible of his diſpleaſure, and gives us juſt reaſon to fear, but without 
deſpair; when, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, © he lifts up and caſts down; 
keeps us under the diſcipline of hopes and fears, and tries our faith, 
and patience, and ſubmiſſion; and both threatens and invites us to re- 
pentance by the interchangeable ſcenes of proſperous and adverſe 
events. Thus the Pſalmiſt tells us it is with good men; The ſteps 
of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he delighteth in his 
way; though he fall, he ſhall not utterly be caſt down; for the 
© Lord upholdeth him with his hand,” P/al. xxxvii. 23, 24. Thus, 
Pal. xciv. 14, 15.“ For the Lord will not caſt off his people, neither 
* will he forſake his inheritance: but judgment ſhall return 'unto 
* righteouſneſs, and all the upright in heart ſhall follow it.” And he 
proves this by his own experience; Unleſs the Lord had been my 
help, my ſoul had almoſt dwelt in ſilence. When I faid, My toot 
* {lippeth; thy mercy, O Lord, held me up,” ver. 17, 18. An example 
of this ye have, //@. xxvii. © Hath he ſmitten them, that is Iſrael, 
* as he ſmote thoſe that ſmote him? He ſmote Iſrael, but not as he 
ſmote the enemies of Iſrael : or is he ſlain according to the flaugh- 
ter of them that are ſlain by him? In meaſure when it ſhooteth 
forth, wilt thou debate with it? He ſtayeth his rough wind in the 
„day of his eaſt wind,” This is to ſing to God of mercy and of 
judgment; to learn righteouſneſs by the things which we ſuffer, but 
{kill to truſt in his help. 
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, : ; 
CAT. Is 
Concerning thoſe Duties which we owe to PROVIDENCE. 


HAVE now finiſhed what I intended with relation to the nature 
and juſtification of Providence: and all that remains is to explain 
and enforce thoſe duties which we owe to Providence. 

Natural religion is founded on the belief of a God and a Proyi- 
dence: for if there be no God, there is no object of our worſhip ; if 
there be no Providence, there is no reaſon for our worſhip. But a God 
that made the world, and takes care of all the creatures that are in 
it, deſerves the praiſes and adoration of all. A god who neither made 
the world nor governs it is nothing to us; we have no relation to him, 
he has nothing to do with us, nor we with him; but a God in whom 


A we live, and move, and have our being,” is the ſupreme objea of our 


love, and fear, and reverence, and hope, and truſt, and of all thoſe re- 
Hgious and devout affections which are due to our Maker and ſove- 
reign Lord. | 

This is ſo plain, that it is enough to name it; but the nature and 
extent of thoſe duties which we owe to Providence deſerves a more 
particular conſideration, 

As to inſtance in ſome of the chief. | | 

I. To take notice of the hand of God in every thing that befals us; 
to attribute all the evils we ſuffer, and all the good things we enjoy, 
to his ſovereign will and appointment, This 1s the, foundation of all 
the other duties which we owe to Providence : and the general neglect 
of this makes us defective in all the reſt, 

Now, if the divine Providence has the abſolute government of all 
events, you mult confeſs it your duty to take notice of Providence, and 
to acknowledge God in every thing: for this is only applying the ge- 
neral doctrine of Providence to particular events; without which par- 
ticular application the general belief of a Providence will and can 
have no effe& upon us. 

The Pſalmiſt complains of thoſe wicked men, “who regard not the 
%% works of the Lord, nor the operation of his hands,” P/al. xxvin. 5. 
And a great many ſuch there are, who have a general notion and be- 
lief of a Providence, but take no notice of what God does, or take no 
notice of God in what is done. Moſt men are too apt to attribute 
all events to the immediate and viſible cauſes; and though at other 
times they will own a God and a Providence, yet as to particular events 
take as little notice of God as if he had nothing to do in it: ſuch a be- 
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lief of Providence as this is of no uſe at all in religion; it neither gives 
plory to God, nor has any influence upon the government of our lives. 

But if we will own Providence to the true ends and purpoſes of re- 
ligion, we muſt not content ourſelves with a general belief of God's 
governing the world; but whatever our ſtate and condition be, or 
whatever extraordinary good or evil happens to us, we muſt receive 
all as from the hand of God: if we are poor, we muſt own this to be 
God's will and appointment that we ſhould be poor; if we be rich, 
we muſt conſider that it is God's bleſſing which maketh rich: if we 
loſe our eſtates by injuſtice and oppreſſion, we muſt acknowledge, as 
Job did, „The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away}? and 
whatever evils and miſeries befal us, we mult ſay with good old Eli, 
„It is the Lord, let him do what ſeemeth him good;” or with Da- 
vid, „Jas dumb, and opened not my mouth, becauſe it is thy doing.“ 

Without believing God's government of all events we deny a par- 
ticular Providence; and unleſs at the very time when any good or 
evil befals us we ſee and acknowledge God's hand in it, we can have 
no preſent affecting ſenſe of his Providence: all ſuch acts of Provi- 
dence are loſt, as * as our taking no notice of them can loſe them; 
God loſes the glory of his goodneſs, merey, patience, or juſtice, and 
we loſe thoſe divine comforts and ſupports, or thoſe ſpiritual inſtrue- 
tions and admonitions, which a due ſenſe and acknowledgment of 
Providence would have furniſhed us with. 

And therefore let us accuſtom ourſelves in all events, in the firſt 
place, to*take notice of God and his Providence, which will teach us 
how to behave ourſelves in all circumſtances, and how to make the 
beſt and wiſeſt uſe of whatever happens. And it was neceſſary to 
premiſe this; for it is in vain to teach men their duty to Providence, 
till they have learned to attribute all partreular events to the Provi- 
dence of God, and to live under a conſtant ſenſe and regard of it. 

II. When we have thus affected our minds with a juſt ſenſe of the 
Divine Providence in every thing that befals us, we muſt, in the nezt 
place, take care to compoſe our ſouls to a quiet and humble ſubmiſ- 
lion to the ſovereign will and pleaſure of God in all things. 

All men confeſs that it is our duty to ſubmit to the will of God: 
and all the everits of Providence are God's doings, and what God 
does is his will, as the Scripture aſſures us it is, and reaſon tells us it 
muſt be, (unleſs God does any thing againſt his own will), then we 
muſt ſubmit to the providential will of God in all events, as well as to 
the commanding will of God in obeying his laws. 

The ſovereiga authority and dominion of God requires this'of us x 
for we are his, and he may diſpoſe of our condition and fortune in the 


world as he pleaſes: the abſolute power of God makes it botk pru- 
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dent and neceſſary; © for who hath hardened himſelf againſt him and 
% proſpered ?” 7b ix. 4.; that is, againſt his providential will, for that 
whole diſpute is about Providence; and the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God makes it both reaſonable and our intereſt to ſubmit to him; fot 
all his providences, how ſevere ſoever they may appear, are ordered 
for the good of thoſe who do ſubmit to him. So that it is our duty 
to ſubmit, becauſe he is our ſovereign Lord: whether we will ſubmit 
or no, we mult ſuffer his will, becauſe we canuot reſiſt his power; 
and there is no danger in ſubmitting to God; for he will conſult our 
preſent and future happineſs, and do better for us than we could chuſe 
for ourſelves. 
Ibis is plain enough; but that which I principally intend is, to 
conſider the nature and various acts of that ſubmiſſion which we owe 
to Providence, or to the providential will of God: and I ſhall diſtinct- 
Iy inquire what ſubmiſſion we owe to Providence under all the evils, 
afflictions, and calamities of life; and in thoſe ſeveral ſtates, conditions, 
and relations of life, which the Providence of God placeth us in. 
IJ, What ſubmiſſion we owe to Providence under all the ſuffer- 
ings and afflitions which we meet with in this world, I do not men- 
tion a happy and proſperous fortune; for it requires no great ſub- 
miſſion to be proſperous; this is what all men deſire and chuſe: but 
to ſubmit, is to make our own wills, and deſires, and fears, and aver- 
fions, and natural paſſions and affetions, ſtoop and yield to the will 
7 God, which there is no occaſion for but in a ſuffering and afflicted 
te. | . 
Now, when we ſuffer ſuch things as are very grievous to fleſh and 
blood, ſubmiſſion to the will of God daes not require that we ſhould 
not feel our ſufferings, that we ſhould not be afllicted with them, that 
we ſhould not complain of them : for to ſubmit to God is not to put 
off the ſenſe and paſſions of human nature; it does not alter the na- 
ture of things, nor our opinions about them: afflictions are afflictions 
{till, and will be felt; and though we muſt bear them in ſubmiſſion 
to God, yet we muſt bear them as aMictions can be borne, and as hu- 
man nature can bear them, with pain, and grief, and reluctaney, with 
lighs, and groans, and complaints, with vehement and importunate 
deſires and prayers to God and man to help and deliver us. 

We have frequent examples of this in Scripture, The Pſalms of | 
David, as they abound with all dutitul expreſſions of reverence and | 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, ſo they are very full of complaints, and 
of the moſt paſſionate ſenſe of ſufferings, repreſented ſo as to be felt 
in ſuch a ſtrain of moving eluquence, as not art, but afflicted nature, 
jeaches, But we have one example above all others, and that is the 
:zawple of our Saviour Chriſt, who ſuffered with fear and reluctancy, 
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and with earneſt prayers to his Father; „ If it be poſlible, let this cop 


% paſs from me. | | W ©: | 

The truth is, the greater our fears, and ſorrows, and averſions are, 
the greater is our ſubmiſſion to God. It may be thought a great 
weakneſs of nature to be ſo much afraid of our ſufferings; but it argues 
the greater ſtrength of faith, and is a more glorious victory over ſelf, 


to make our very fears and averſions ſubmit to the Divine Will; for 


the more what we ſuffer is againſt our own will, the greater is our 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God. Submiſſion to God does not conſiſt in 
courage and fortitude of mind to bear ſufferings, which men may have 
without any ſenſe of God, and which the profoundeſt reverence for 
God will not always teach us; but he ſubmits, who receives the bitter 
cup and drinks it, though with a trembling heart and hanßc. 

This ought to be obſerved, for the comfort of thoſe who have a 
very devout ſenſe of God, and reverence for his judgments, but betray . 
great weaknels of mind, and diſorders of paſſions, under their ſuffer- 
ings; who are very impatient of pain, and have ſuch ſoft and tender 
pailions, that affliction galls them, and when they reflect upon theſe 
diſorders, this creates new and greater troubles to them; for they 
conclude, that all this is want of a due ſubmiſſion to the will of God. 
But religion was never intended to extinguiſh the ſenſe and affections 
of nature, to reconcile us to pain, or to make all things indifferent to 
us: and while there is any thing that we love, it will be grievous to 
part with it; and while there is any thing that we fear, it will be 
grievous to ſuffer it. Religion will rectify our opinions of things, and 
cure our fondneſſes, and ſet bounds to our paſſions; but when all theſe 
flattering or frightful diſguiſes are removed, which magnified the 
good or evil that is in things, yet good and evil they are, and will ex- 
cite in us either troubleſome or delightful paſſions; and this will exer- 
ciſe our ſubmiſſion to God, to part with what we love, and to ſuffer 
what we fear; and were not this the caſe, there would be no uſe of 
ſubmiſſion. | 

To explain this in a few words, let us conſider how that man mult 
ſuffer who ſuffers with ſubmiſſion to God, and that is the ſubmiſſion 
which we owe to Providence. Now, a man who ſuffers with ſubmiſ⸗ 
ſion, muſt not reproach and cenſure the Divine Providence, but think 
and ſpeak honourably of God, how hardly ſoever he deals with him; 
he may complain of what he ſuffers both to God and men, but he 
mult not complain of God: this was Job's behaviour; ** Naked came 
l out of my mother's womb, and naked (hall I return thither: the 
* Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; bleſſed be the name of 
* the Lord, In all this Job ſinned not, nor charged God fooliſhly. 
Job i. 21, 22. And the prophet David was an example of the like 
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ſubmiſſion ; © I was dumb, I opened not my mouth, becauſe thou 
*« did{tit,” P/a/. xxxix. 9. He ſubmitted ſilently and patiently as to 
God's hand, opened not his mouth againſt God, though he complains 
of the wickedneſs of men, and of the ſeverity of his ſufferings ; De- 
* liver me from all my tranſgreſſions, make me not the reproach of 
ie the tooliſh : remove thy ſtroke away from me; I am conſumed by 
« the blow of thine hand. ver. 8, 10. | 

To reproach and revile Providence, to fret againſt God, or, as Job's 
wife adviſed him, to curſe God, to be weary of his government, and 
impatient to think that we cannot reſiſt, and caſt off ſo uneaſy a yoke; 
this is directly eontrary to ſubmiſſion : ſuch men ſuffer God's will 
becauſe they cannot help it; but they would rebel if they could; 
thoſe who are ſo outrageous againſt what God does, and fo impatiently 
angry with God for doing it, only want power to ſtay his hand, and 
to pull him from his throne. 

Submiſlion to God is the ſubmiſſion of our wills to the will of God, 
Now, though no man can abſolutely chuſe ſufferings, for ſuffering is 
2 natural evil, and therefore not the object of a free choice, yet men 
may chuſe ſuffering, againſt the natural biaſs and inclination of their 
own wills, in ſubjection to the will of God: of this our Saviour is a 
great example, who expreſſed a great averſion againſt ſuffering, praying 
earneltly, Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me; never- 
«©: theleſs, not my will, but thy will be done.” Our own wills will 
draw back and recoil at ſuffering ; “ for no affliction is for the pre- 
* ſent joyous but grievous;” but yet a will that is ſubje& to God will 
deny itſelf, and chuſe that God's will ſhould take place: and this is 
our ſubmiſſion to the will of God in ſuffering, that, how uneaſy ſoever 
it be to us, we are ſo far from complaining againſt God, that we would 
not have it otherwiſe when God ſees fit it thould be ſo; that though 
we do not, and cannot, chuſe ſufferings, yet we chuſe that the will of 
God ſhould be done, though it be to ſuffer. 

Another act of ſubmiſſion to God is, when we wait patiently on 
God til he think fit to deliver us; when, notwithſtanding all we 
fuer, our hope, and truſt, and dependence, is ſtill on God. To ſub» 
mit to God 1s to ſubmit in faith and hope, to ſubmit as to the correc- 
tions and diſcipline of a father; for it is impoſſible for any man to 
ſubmit without hope, as icapoſſible as it is to be contented with final 
ruin. When we caſt off our hope in God, there is an end of our ſub- 
miſſion; then we ſhall come to that deſperate concluſion, © Behold, 
* this evil is of the Lord, why ſhould I wait on the Lord any longer?” 
2 Kings vi. 33. But never was there a greater expreſſion of ſubmiſſion 
than that of Job, „Though he ſlay me, yet will I truſt in him.— 
* He alſo ſhall be my ſalvation: for a hypocrite ſhall not come before 
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him,“ Job xiii. 15, 16. This the Pſalmiſt has fully expreſſed, Pf. xxyii.. 


13,14. had fainted, unleſs I had believed to ſee the goodneſs of the 
« Lord in the land of the living. Wait on the Lord, be of good 
« courage, and he ſhall ſtrengthen thine heart: wait, I ſay,” on the 
« Lord,” To hope in the mercy and goodneſs of God even when he 
ſtrikes, to wait patiently till he will be gracious, to make our com- 
plaints to him, and to expect our deliverance and ſalvation only from 
him; this is to ſubmit to the will of God; to make his will our will; 
to attend all the motions of his Providence as patiently and diligently 
as a ſervant does the commands of his lord; as it is elegantly repre- 
ſented, P/al. exxiii. 1, 2. Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O thou that 
« dwelleſt in the heavens! Behold, as the eyes of ſervants look unto 
« the hand of their maſters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand 
« of her miſtreſs; ſo our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until 
« that he have mercy upon us.” | 
This is that ſubmiſſion which we owe to Providence under all the 
evils and calamities of life, how ſevere ſoever; and if we would make 
this ſubmiſſion eaſy and cheerful, we muſt poſſeſs our ſouls with a firm 
perſuaſion of the wiſdom. and goodneſs of God : we muſt not Jook 
upon him as a mere ſovereign and arbitrary Lord ; for to ſubmit to 
mere arbitrary will and power is and will be very grievous; but we 


muſt repreſent God to our minds under a more lovely and charming 


character, as the univerſal Parent, who has a tender and compaſſionate 
regard for all his creatures; who does not affli& willingly, nor 
« grieve the children of men; who corrects us for our profit, that 


« we may be partakers of his holineſs ;*” and proportions the feve- 


rity of his diſcipline; either to the ends of public government, or to 
our ſpiritual wants. Such an idea of Providence as this will reconeile 
us even to ſufferings, when we know they are good for us, and in- 
tended for our good: when we know that it is a kind hand which ſtrikes, 
we ſhall kiſs the rod, and ſubmit to correction with as equal a mind 
as we do to the preſcription of a phyſician, how ſevere ſoever the me- 
thods of cure are, Were our minds thoroughly poſſeſſed with this 


belief, how eaſy would it make us under ſome of the ſevereſt trials! 


Nothing, indeed, can make pain eaſy, for that is matter of ſenſe; but 
2 good perſuaſion of the Providence of God will fortify our minds to 
dear it, and that is much the ſame thing, whether our pains be leſs 


or our minds ſtronger. But as for other afflictions, which depend very 


much upon opinion, and afflict us more or lefs as we apprehend them, 

a firm belief of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God who inflias them 

on us, will, in a great meaſure, cure the pain and trouble of them. 

We have, it may be, loſt ſome part of our eſtates, a dear friend, or 

near relation, a child, it may be TP only child; but all theſe are un- 
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certain comforts, and when the cafe is doubtful whether it be good 
for vs or not, we ought, in all reaſon, to acquieſce in the Divine Will, 
and conclude that is beſt for us which God does, becauſe he is infi- 
nitely wiſer than we are, and more concerned for our happineſs, if we 
will make a wiſe uſe of his Providence, than we ourſelves are. 

Nay, this will teach us an implicit faith in God beyond our own 
proſpect of things, though we can no more gueſs the reaſons of our 
ſufferings than Job could; yet, while we believe God to be wiſe and 
good, we are ſecure; a wiſe God can never miſtake, and a good God 
will conſult our happineſs; and that is reaſon enough, in the moſt dif- 
ficult and perplexed caſes, to ſubmit patiently to Providence. 

2dly, There is a ſubmiſſion alſo due to the will of God, with reſpe& 
to the ſeveral ſtates, conditions, and relations, of life, which the Di- 
vine Providence hath placed us in. We can no more chuſe our own 
ſtate and condition of life than we can chuſe when and where to be 
born, what our parents ſhall be, how they ſhall educate us and diſ- 
pole of us in the world; what ſucceſs we ſhall have, what friends or 
what enemies we ſhall. meet with; what changes and revolutions we 
ſhall ſee, either in our private fortunes, or in public affairs: nothing 
of all this is at our own choice, and, therefore, whatever our circum- 
ſtances are, any farther than it is our own fault, they are not imputable 
tO US. h 

Now, ſince we cannot chuſe our own fortune, nor order events as 
we pleaſe, the only ſubmiſſion we can owe to God in ſuch caſes is 
humbly to acquieſce in what God does, and faithfully to diſcharge 
the duties which belong to that ſtate, and condition, and circumſtances 
of life, which the Providence of God has placed us in. | 

This 1s to ſubmit to the providential will of God, to ſubmit to the 
diſpoſals of Providence; and to ſubmit to God's diſpoſal, is to act in 
that ſphere and ſtation which Providence aſſigns us, and to comply 
with the laws of it. And thus the Providence of God, though it be 
not the rule of our actions, yet may change our duty, and mult do fo, 
as it changes our condition: for every condition and relation having 
peculiar duties belonging to it, our duty muſt change as our condition 
does. The duties of princes and ſubjects, of magiſtrates and private 
men, of a low and mean and of an exalted and plentiful fortune, of 
parents and children, of maſters and ſervants, are of a very different 
nature; and as theſe relations change, our duty muſt change with 
them; and when we conform ourſelves to our condition, we ſubmit to 
Providence; which gives us no new rules of life, but may impoſe new 
duties on us, by putting us into a new ſtate. 

This ought to be carefully conſidered; becauſe there are dangerous 


extremes on both ſides. Soine think the viſible appearances of Provi- 
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dence are ſufficient to alter the duty, without changing our ſtate and 
relations; that the ſucceſſes of Providence will juſtify ſuch actions as 
neither the laws of God nor men will juſtify ; and that to ſerve Pro- 
vidence when a fair opportunity is put into their hands, they may diſ- 


penſe with the moſt known and unqueſtionable duties. Others have 


ſuch a juſt abhorcence of this, which overturns all divine and human 
laws, that they run into the contrary extreme; and for fear of allow- 
ing that Providence can change our duty, and alter the nature of 
good and evil, they will not allow that Providence can ſo much as 
change our relations and ſtate of life, and with ſuch a change of our 
condition change our duty; for no man can deny, but that if our 
condition and relations are changed, our duty muſt change too. 
T » give a plain example of this. When Saul purſued David, and 
God delivered Saul into David's hands while was aſleep in the cave, 


« the men of David ſaid unto him, Behold the day of which the 


Lord ſaid unto thee, Behold I will deliver thine enemy into thine 
hand, that thou mayeſtdo to him as it ſhall ſeem good to thee,” Here 
is an argument from Providence to juſtify David's killing Saul, whom 


God had ſo wonderfully delivered into his hands; but David did not 


think that Providence would juſtify him againſt a divine law : Provi- 
dence gave him an opportunity to kill Sanl, but the divine law forbade 
him to take it; for Saul was his king ſtill, and he was his ſubject; and 
therefore © he ſaid unto his men, The Lord forbid that I ſhould do this 
thing unto my maller, the Lord's anointed, to ſtretch forth my hand 
© againſt him, ſeeing he is the Lord's anointed,” 1 Sam. xxiv. 4, 6. 
The ſame anſwer David gave to Abiſhai, when he found Saul the ſe- 
cond time ſleeping in the trench: © And Abithai ſaid to David, God 
* hath delivered thine enemy into thine hand this day; now therefore 
„let me ſmite him, I pray thee, with the ſpear even to the earth at 
once, and I will not ſmite him the ſecond time. And David faid 
* unto Abiſhai, Deſtroy him not; for who can ſtretch forth his hand 
* againſt the Lord's anointed and be guiltleſs?” 1 Sam. xxvi. 8,9. 
Providence had not unking'd Saul, nor made David king ; that is, it 
had not altered the relation, and therefore could not abſolve him 
from the duties of his relation, from thoſe duties which a ſubje& owes 
to his prince, and therefore could not juſtify the killing him. 

This ſhows that the Divine Providence cannot alter the rules of ac- 
tion without altering our condition, and relations, and circumſtances 
ot life: and where it does ſo, it muſt of neceſſity change our duty; 
for different relations and conditions require different duties. When 


a man of a ſervant becomes a maſter, or of a ſubje& a prince, his du- 


ties and obligations muſt change with his relations ; for ſuch relative 


duties are annexed to relations, and belong to particular perſons only- 
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2s inveſted with ſuch relations; and as the perſon changes his relations, 
ſa the duties he owes, and the duties which are owing to him, muſt 
change likewiſe, i | 

It is a vain pretence in this caſe to ſet up the laws of God againſt 
our ſubmiiſion to Providence; for we do not oppoſe the providence of 
God againſt his laws. The laws of God preſcribe us the rules of our 
duty in all conditions and circumſtances of life; the providence of God 
chuſes our condition for us, and that directs us what laws we are to 
obſerve, what duties we owe, and to whom: ſo that there is and can 
be no diſpute about the rules of duty ; the duties of all conditions and 
relations are fixed and certain; the only diſpute that can be is this, 
whether when our conditions and relations are changed they are 
changed by God? and whether we muſt ſubmit to the Providence of 
Gad in ſuch a change, by what means ſoever ſuch a change is brought 
about? If all the private and public changes of men's ſtate and con- 
dition are directed and governed by God, and are his will and doings, 
as I have already proved, if we muſt ſubmit to Providence, we muſt 
ſubmit to that ſtate and condition which Providence places us in; for 
there is no other way of ſubmitting to Providence. 

And ſince we cannot chuſe our own fortune, much leſs govern king- 
doms and empires, ſince God keeps all theſe events in his own hands, 
it would be very hard if we muſt not ſubmit to the condition which 
Providence chuſes for us; that when God allots us our condition, it 
{ſhould be unlawful for us to do what our condition requires to be 
done ; for if our preſent condition and circumſtances of life do not 
determine our duty, it is impoſlible ever to know what our duty is. 

But there are ſome material queſtions concerning our ſubmiſſion to 
Providence, with reſpe& to our ſeveral ſtates and conditions of life, 
Which deſerve to be conſidered. 

t. As firſt, Whether it be conſiſtent with our ſubmiſſion to Providence 
to endeavour to better our fortune, and to change our ſtate of life ? 
Now, this there can be no doubt of in general, though I fear many 
men are to blame in it. Submiſſion to Providence does not forbid a poor 
man to enrich himſelf when he can do it by honeſt and prudent arts; 
for though God allots every man his portion in the world, yet he has 
reſer ved to himſelf a liberty of changing men's fortunes as they deſerve, 
and as he ſees fit; that it often is ſo experience tells us: we ſee men riſe 
from low aud mean beginnings to great riches, and honour, and power; 
and fince God has not forbid any man to advance his fortune by ho- 
neſt means, ſubmiſſion to Providence does not ſtake a man down to the 
low and mean beginnings of life, This is the preſent reward and en- 
couragement of diligence, prudence, and virtue; that “ the diligent 
« band maketh rich; that a man who is diligent in his buſineſs ſhall 
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« ſtand before princes, and ſhall not and before mean men. That 
« the merchandiſe of Wiſdom is better than the merchandiſe of filver, 
« and the gain thereof than fine gold; that length of days is in her 
„right hand, and in her left riches and honours,” Prov. iii. 14, 16. 
Providence gives us many examples of this nature to encourage all 
men's induſtry and virtue, which, whether it advance their fortunes or 
no, will make their lives eaſy and happy, and better their minds, and 
make them uſeful to the world, and a credit to a low fortune, which 
may be better for them than to change their ſtation : nay, ſometimes 
we ſee men of a noble and ſprightly genius come into the world in ſuch 
mean circumſtances that they can hardly peep above the horizon; but 
by degrees they aſcend, and grow brighter, and ſhine with a meridian 
luſtre, as if their obſcure beginnings were intended on purpoſe to in- 
ſpirit the lower-end of the world, and to ſhow what induſtry and vir« 
tue can do. $ | | 

But though ſubmiſſion to Providence does not hinder us from uſing 
all honeſt endeavours to better our fortune, yet it makes us eaſy and 
contented in a low fortune, patient of diſappointments, and not envi- 
ous at the better ſucceſſes and greater proſperity of others, eſpecially of 
thoſe who are our equals ; all which ſignifies no more than quietly and 
ſubmiſſively to ſuffer God to diſpoſe of our own and of other men's 
fortunes as he pleaſes. We may like ſome other condition better than 
our own, but ſubmiſſion to Providence will make us eaſy and contented 
with what we have, becauſe it is God's will, and what he orders for ug 
and if we believe well of God we mult believe that it is good for us. 
We may endeavour to increaſe our eftate, and get a little higher in the 
world; but if our endeavours want ſucceſs we muſt take it patiently, 
and wait God's time, and be contented to tarry where we are, if he 
does not think fit to advance us, and not repine if he advance others 
before and above us : for it is God's will to advance them, and it1s not 
his will to advance us; and he has wiſe reaſons for both, and we ought 
to acquieſee in his will with an implicit faith. 

We may endeavour to better our fortune, but we muſt not force ur- 
ſelves upwards, mult not be reſtleſs or vehement in our defires, mult 
uſe no baſe or wicked arts to make ourſelves great; this is not to ſub- 
mit to God, but to carve out our own fortune, without auy reverence to 
the laws and to the providence of God; nothing will content ſuch men 
but to be rich and great, and they will boggle at nothing that will 
make them ſo. God ſometimes ſuffers ſuch men to proſper, but they 
do not proſper in ſubmiſſion to Providence, but, if I may fo ſpeak, they 
commit a rape upon Providence, and Providence deals with them ac- 
cordingly, and makes them the ſport of Fortune; when they have 
taken a great leap, it toſſes them up and keeps them hovering a while in 
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the air, and then flings them down into irrecoverable and unpitied ruin. 
Though no men can advance themſelves whether God will or no, be- 
cauſe all events are in God's hands, yet when men advance themſelves 
by ſin, the means of their advancement is their own, not the will of 
God; but ſubmiſſion to Providence requires us quietly and content- 
edly to keep our ſtation til] God ſees fit to advance us, at his own time, 
and in his own way. | 

2, What ſubmiſſion is due to God in the changes of our fortune and 
condition, and that whether it be from low to high, or from high to 
low ? 

As for the firſt, There are few men who find any difficulty in ſubmit- 
ting to Providence when it advances them to a higher ſtation ; but ſome 
few ſuch there are who love their eaſe and retirement, and the con- 
verſation of their friends, and the ſecurity of a private life, before noiſy 
greatneſs and the endleſs fatigues of public miniſtries; who had rather 
enjoy themſelves, and be malters of their own time, and thoughts, and 
actions, than to be admired and flattered by flaves, to be envied by 
ſome, to be courted by others, to be ſervants to all; to be expoſed to 
cenſorious tongues, to the frowns of princes, to the emulations of their 
equals, and to all the changes and viciſſitudes of fortune. It is not 


often that men of this temper are in great danger of ſuch troubleſome 


honours, there are enough that ſnatch at them before they are offered, 
to ſecure thoſe who have no mind to have them: but ſometimes this 
does happen, and then it is matter of duty and conſcience for men to 
ſacrifice their own eaſe and private ſatisfactions to the ſervice of God 
and of their country; and it would be as great a fault obſtinately to 
decline ſuch ſervices as the providence of God calls them to, as it is 


vanity and ambition to affect them; for God has a right to the ſervices 


of all his creatures, and may employ them in what ſtation he pleaſes; 
that we may certainly conclude that Providence chuſes our ſtation 
for us, when it is what we did not and would not chuſe for ourſelves. 

(2.) But the greater and more common difficulty is in ſubmitting to 
the other change, from a high to a low fortune. There are many who 
ſuffer ſuch a change as this, though moſt of them may thank their own 
luſts and vices for it, but there are very few who ſubmit to it. I do 
not only mean that they do not bear ſuch a change of fortune with 
that patience and ſubmiſſion which is due to the Divine Will, when this 
change is manifeſtly owing to Providence, and not to their own fault, 
but that they will not ſubmit to their condition, that they will not ſub- 
mit to be poor when the providence of God has made them ſo. Some 
men, if they meet with misfortunes, will be ſure to make their credi- 
tors pay for it, and be their own carvers too, and raiſe an eſtate out of 


forced and knaviſh compoſitions, Others, though they are very poor, 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 249 
will not ſubmit to the ſtate of poverty, will not bring their minds to 


their condition; they cannot ſtoop to the mean and frugal and indus 
ſtrious life of poverty; they have always lived well and eaſily, and they 


expect to live ſtill as they have lived, and to be maintained according” 


to their quality and the figure they have formerly made in the world; 


they cannot work, but to beg they are not aſhamed, though a trulß 


great mind would prefer the meaneſt employment before it; for that is 
no diſhonour to any man to live by his own induſtry, when the Provi- 
dence of God has brought him low. All that I have now to ſay is 
only this, that when men are reduced to poverty, ſubmiſſion to Pro- 
vidence requires that they ſhould ſubmit to their condition, imitate the 
humility and modeſty, frugality and induſtry, of poor men, and not ex- 


. pe@to live till as rich men do; for charity was never intended for the 


rich, nor to excuſe the induſtry of the poor. 


There is indeed great regard to be had to the honour of men's birth 5 


and character. Thoſe who have any humanity muſt needs be very ten- 


derly and compaſſionately affected to ſee men of great honour reduced 


to want, or forced to mean and ſervile employments to ſupply their 
wants; and we owe ſo much to the modeſty of human nature, and to 
a ſenſe of honour, to be as ready to defend ſore men from meanneſs 
as others from want; but yet ſubmiſſion to Providence requires all men 
to comply with their condition, as far as their rank and character and 
the rules of decency will permit. That a man has been once rich is no 
reaſon why he ſhould not work, or find out ſome honeſt, though mean, 


way of living when he grows poor. This is certain, thoſe who do not 


ſubmit to the condition which Providence has put them into, and be- 
have themſelves as that condition requires, do not ſubmit to Provi- 
dence ; and therefore, if Providence makes us poor, we muſt conſider 
not how we lived when we were rich, but how it becomes a poor man 
to live. | {i 

3. There is another very material queſtion, How far we muſt ſubmit 
to Providence? But the anſwer is very plain; we mult ſubmit as far 
as the condition Providence puts us into requires our ſubmiſſion, Pro- 


7 
7 


vidence creates no new duty, but by putting us into new circumſtances; 


and what the circumſtances we are in make our duty. that is our ſub- 
miſſion to Providence, and we owe no other ſubmiſſiov. 


As for inſtance: If a thief breaks open my houſe, or robs me upon | 


the road, ſubmiſſion to Providence does not hinder me from purſuing 

and taking him, and recovering my own of him, and bringing him to 

puniſhment if I can; for my being robbed lays no obligation upon me 

patiently to loſe what is unjuſtly taken away, if I have any honeſt way 

left of recovering it, nor of ſuffering ſuch a criminal to eſcape, if I can 

bring him to puniſhment, And thus it is in all the injuries we receive 
Ii | 
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from men; though we muſt own the divine Providence in whatever 
wee ſuffer, yet ſubmiſſion to Providence requires no more of us than 
what the laws of God and men require in ſuch circumſtances; and 
therefore allows us to right ourſelves as far as the laws of God and the 
las of men, if they be juſt and equal, will allow us. But if the pro- 
vidence of God ſhould put us into the hands of our enemies, and make 
it neceſſary to contract with them for our lives and liberties, we muſt 
humbly ſubmit to Providence, which brought us into this neceſſity, and 
religiouſly obſerve our contracts, how diſadvantageous ſoever they are, 
becauſe Providence has now altered our condition, and brought us un · 
der new obligations. | | 
This is the uſual way whereby God brings about the great changes 
and revolutions of the world, by ſuch power as forces a compliance, 
and tranſlates kingdoms and empires; and though nothing is more 
grievous than vnjuſt force, yet Nature teaches men to. ſubmit when 
they cannot reſiſt ; and power will abſolve us from all former obliga- 
tions, unleſs in ſuch caſes as we are expreſsly commanded by God not 
to ſubmit to power though we ſacrifice our lives for it; and I know 
no ſuch caſe-but the true worſhip of God and the profeſſion of our 
faith in Chriſt, We may defend ourſelves againſt private injuries as 
far as law and juſtice will defend us; we may reſiſt unjuſt and uſurp« 
ing powers as long as we can reſiſt ; but the Providence of God, which 
governs the world, makes it lawful to ſubmit when we cannot reſiſt; 
and when, by ſuch ſubmiſſions, new kingdoms are erected, and we 
are become the ſubjects of new powers, then Providence has changed 
our relations, and made it our duty to ſubmit. 
4thly, There is another inquiry alſo of great moment; How our 
- ſubmiſſion to Providence under all our ſufferings and changes of for- 
tune requires us to behave ourſelves towards men who are the cauſes 
and inſtruments of ſuch misfortunes? For if it be the will of God that 
we {ſhould ſuffer ſuch things, why ſhould we be angry with the men 
who do them? why ſhould we puniſh thera ? why ſhould we revenge 
ourſelves of them, when they only execute the divine counſels, and 
do what God ſaw fit that we ſhould ſuffer ? Does not Joſeph thus ex- 
cuſe his brethren for ſelling him into Egypt, that it was God who ſent 
him thither? ad does not David for this reaſon forbear his revenge 
on Shimei, Let him curſe; for God hath ſaid unto him, Curſe 
& David?” 8 5 ä | 
But the anſwer to this is ſhort and plain, That God's over-ruling 
men's wickedneſs to ſerve wiſe and good ends does not excuſe their 
1 wickedneſs, nor excuſe them from the juſt puniſhment of their wic - 
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change in che nature of men's actions, nor in their deſerts; God him. 
ſelf will puniſh their wickedneſs, though he ſerves wiſe ends by it, and 
has commanded men to do fo; for no man fins by the will of God, 
though no man ſuffers any thing but by God's will. 

But yet ſubmiſſion to Providence will greatly mitigate our reſent- 
ments, and calm our paſſions, and keep them within the bounds af 
reaſon and religion. When we conſider that whatever we ſuffer is 
appointed for us by God; that, how wicked ſoever men are, we-can 
ſuffer nothing by their wickedneſs but what God, for wiſe reaſons, ſees 
fit we ſhould ſuffer; this will ſatisfy us that we are more concerned 
with God than with men; that, though men be the rod wherewith 
we are ſcourged, it is God that ſtrikes; and a reverence for the di- 
on judgments will make us take leſs notice of the inſtruments of our 

ering. © | 36 11:18:49 Di 
' In ſhort, ſubmiſſion to Providence leaves us nothing to be angry 
with men for but their own wickedneſs; that we ſuffer, though we 
ſuffer by their wickedneſs, yet it is not ſo much their doings as God's, 
who orders theſe ſufferings for us, and without whoſe order and ap- 
pointment no man can hurt us; and therefore we mult not be angry 
with men for our ſufferings, but reverence God: whatever their per- 
ſonal hatred, or malice, or revenge be, how much ſoever they intend 
or deſire to do us hurt, we may ſecurely deſpiſe them, as out of their 
reach, for we are in the hands of God: and if our ſufferings are not 
owing to men any otherwiſe than- as inſtraments in God's hands, 
why thould we be angry with men for what we ſuffer? why ſhould we 
revenge our ſufferings on them, when we ſuffer by the will of God? 
We may be angry at their wickedneſs, and at their ill will to us, but 
humbly ſabmit to our ſufferings as the will of God. | 

Now, I need not ſay how this will calm and temper our paſſions, be- 
cauſe it leaves ſo little of ſelf in our anger and reſentments; let men 
be as angry with wickedneſs as they pleaſe, and puniſh it as it deſerves, 
this is a virtuous anger, and never tranſports men to exceſs: it is ſelf- 
love which inflames our anger, and ſharpens our revenge; not that 
ſuch wickedneſs is committed, but that we are the ſufferers by it ; for 
men are never ſo angry in another man's cauſe as they are in their own, 
though the wickedneſs, the affront, the injury, is the ſame; but per- 
ſonal injuries and affronts are moſt provoking ; that is, we Jove our- 
ſelves more than we hate wickedneſs when our anger is exceſlive. 

But now, if men have nothing to do with us, nor we with them, - 
as to the caſe of ſuffering ; if all this be ordered and appointed by God, 
here is little room for perſona! reſentments; for that we ſuffer by 
their wickedneſs is God's doings, and therefore we have nothing to 
be angry with them for but that they are wicked: and then, though 
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252 A DISCOURSE or THE 
our own ſufferings will give us a greater ſenſe and abhorrence of their 


. wickedneſs, and make us more perſonally concerned to puniſh it; yet 


our paſſions will be more gentle and eaſy the more we attribute our 
ſufferings to God and the leſs to men. 

III. Another duty we owe to Providence is an entire truſt and de. 
pendence on God, The ſtate of a creature is all dependence; and 
faith, and hope, and truſt, are the virtues of a dependent ſtate, and 
can in reaſon have no other object but that Being on whom we de- 
pend, the great Creator and Governor of the world, in whom we 
* live, move, and have our being :” all other dependences are vain, 
becauſe none elſe can help us; but God has all events in his hands; 


he can help us if hepleaſes, and he will help us if we truſt in him. 


The Scripture abounds with exhortations to truſt in God, with 
promiſes to thoſe who do truſt in him, with examples of God's care 
and protection of thoſe good men who make him their only hope and 
truſt; but yet the duty itſelf needs ſome explication; and therefore I 
ſhall conſider the nature of this hope and truſt, and what are the va- 
rious acts of it, or wherein the exerciſe of it conſiſts. 

Firſt, The nature of this faith, and hope, and truſt in the Divine Pro- 
vidence. What it is to hope, and truſty and depend, on God or men, 
we all know and feel; but the queſtion is, what it is we muſt truſt 
God for, and how far we muſt depend on him? for muſt we believe 
that God will do every thing for us which we truſt in him to do? If, 
ſuppoſe, we have a child or a friend dangerouſly ſick, muſt we firmly 
believe that God will ſpare their lives, and reſtore their health, if we 
truſt in him to do it? Muſt a merchant confidently expect a ſafe and 
advantageous voyage if he truſt in God for it? Has God any where 
promiſed to give us whatever we truſt in him for? or does the nature 
and reaſon of Providence infer any ſuch thing? And yet what does 
truſt in God ſignify, if we muſt not depend on him for thoſe good 


things which we want, and deſire, and truſt in him for? what do all 


the promiſes made to hope and truſt in God ſignify, if they give us no 
ſecurity that we ſhall obtain our defires of God ? nay, indeed, how 
can any man hope and truſt in God, when he has no aſſurance that 
he ſhall obtain what he hopes for? I doubt not but ſuch thoughts as 
theſe make moſt men ſo diſtruſtful of Providence, that though they 
talk of truſting in God, they truſt in him without hope, or any com- 
fortable expectations, unleſs they have ſome more viſible aſſurances to 
rely on: this makes moſt men's hopes ebb and flow, as their external 


_ circumſtances change; if they are proſperaus, and have great num. 


bers of friends, and have their enemies at their feet, then they are full 
of hope, and truſt ſecorely in God, when they have the means of 


helping themſelves in their own hands, and ſee uo body that can hurt 


them; but if their condition be perplexed and calamitous, and they 


ſee no proſpe& of human relief, their ſpirits ſink, and, as much as 


they talk of Providence, and truſting in God, they find no ſupport 
in it, | — ER 


To underſtand this aright, wherein the glory of God and our on 


peace and ſecurity is ſo nearly concerned, we muſt conſider that our 
faith, and hope, and truſt, in God muſt either rely on the word and 


promiſe of God, or on the general belief and aſſurance of his care of _ 


us, and of the goodneſs and juſtice of his Providence; as to truſt in 
men, is either to truſt their promiſe or their friendſhip. Re” 4 5; 

1/7, As for the firſt, We may, and ought, ſecurely to rely on the 
promiſes of God, as far as they reach; for he who hath promiſed, 


« is alſo able to perform :” but then we muſt have a care of expound - 


ing temporal promiſes to a larger ſenſe than God intended, or than 
Providence ordinarily makes good, which calls the truth of God or 
his Providence into queſtion, and diſcourages our faith and truſt in 
God, when we ſee events not to anſwer God's promiſes nor our ex- 
pectations. | | 095 Bags | 

To ſtate this matter plainly, we muſt proceed by degrees, and diſtin- 


guiſn between the promiſes made to ſtates and kingdoms, and to private 


and ſingle men, or rather to men in their private and ſingle capacities. 
Moſt of the temporal promiſes under the law of Moſes concerned 
the public ſtate of the Jewiſh church and nation; that if they walked 


in the laws and ſtatutes of God, he would blefs them with great plenty 


and peace, or give them victory over their enemies; that he would 
have reſpe& unto them, and make them fruitful, and multiply them, 
and eſtabliſh his covenant with them, Lev. xxvi. ; which are public 
and national bleſſings. And though there is a great difference be- 
tween the Jewiſh and Chriſtian church, with reſpect to temporal pro- 
miſes, yet there does not ſeem to be any great difference between a 
Chriſtian nation and the Jewiſh tate, When a nation has embraced 
Ehriſtianity, and the church is incorporated into the ſtate, and true 
religion and virtue, is encouraged, and vice ſuppreſſed, ſuch a religious 
nation has a title to all the national bleſſings which God promiſed to 
the Jewiſh nation, if they obſerved his laws; for Solomon's ohſerva- 
tion is univerſally true, That righteouſneſs exalteth a nation ; but 
** ſin is the reproach of any people: and, excepting what was ty- 
pical in the Jewiſh ſtate, there is much the ſame reaſon for God to 
protect and bleſs a religious Chriſtian nation, viz. for the public 
encouragement of religion, and for the reward of a national piety 
and virtue; and, therefore, as the Chriſtian church inherits all thoſe 
ſpiritual bleſſings which were typified in the Jewiſh church, ſo a Chri- 
{tian nation ſucceeds to all thoſe temporal promiſes which were made 
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to the Jewiſh ſtate, or elſe all thoſe promiſes of the law would be of 
no uſe to us now. | 

So that theſe national promiſes we may ſecurely rely on as to their 
utmoſt extent and ſignification; and I am ſatisfied there cannot be one 
example given wherein theſe promites have failed. God has oftentimes 
ſuffered a wicked nation to be proſperous to ſcourge their wicked 
neighbours, but he never ſuffers a truly righteous and religious nation 
to be oppreſſed. | 

Now, the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive promiſes in Scripture are 
of this nature, ſuch as concern the public ſtate of kingdoms and nations: 
but even in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of the Jewiſh church the caſe of par · 
ticular men are very different, ſome bad men were proſperous and good 
men afflicted ; and therefore thoſe promiſes which concern good men in 
their private and ſingle capacities muſt be more cautiouſly expounded 
to a more reſtrained and limited ſenſe, accommodated to the different 
Rates and conditions of good men in this world, and to their different 
attainments in virtue. As for example : 

When Solomon tells us of Wiſdom, © Length of days is in her right 
& hand, and in her left riches and honour,” Prov. iii. 16. will any man 
expound this to ſignify that all wiſe men, who are truly religious and 


.. prudent, ſhall live till old age, and attain to riches and honours ? Did 


God then intend that there thould be no different ranks and degrees of 
men in the world ? that there ſhould be no poor men as well as rich? 
or did he intend that no poor man ſhould be wiſe? Wiſdom, indeed, will 
advance a prince to great riches and honour, as Solomon tells us his 
father David inſtructed him: He taught me alſo, and ſaid unto me, 
* Let thine heart retain my words, keep my commandments, and live. 
« GetWiſdom, get Underſtanding : forget her not, neither decline from 
© the words of my mouth. Forſake her not, and ſhe ſhall preſerve thee; 
t love her, and ſhe ſhall keep thee. Wiſdom is the principal thing, 
00 therefore get Wiſdom, and with all thy getting get Underſtanding. 
“ Exalt her and ſhe ſhall promote thee; the ſhall bring thee to honour 
% when thou doſt embrace her: ſhe ſhall give to thine head an orna- 
« ment of grace, a crown of glory ſhall ſhe deliver to thee,” Prov. iv, 


' +—9- This was the beſt advice that could be given to a young 


prince to make him rich and great; for religious wiſdom will certainly 


advance him beyond all the politics of Machiavel; and if Solomon, 
in imitation of his father David, directs his inſtructions to his children, 


and particularly to that fon who was to inherit his throne, as he him- 
ſelf ſeems to intimate, ver. 1, 2, 3- we muſt not conclude, that becauſe 
he tells his ſon that wiſdom will make him a glorious prince, that 
therefore wiſdom will advance all men to riches and honour : wiſdom 


vill give a luſtre even to poverty itſelf, and ſometimes advances the 
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poor to riches and honours, and increaſes the riches and honours of 
the rich and honourable; but we muſt not always expect this, much - 
leſs pretend to promiſe for it, for there always were and always wilt 
be poor wiſe men. | "P'S 

Thus when the wiſe man tells us, that ** the hand of the diligent 
« maketh rich,” Prov. x. 4.; and Seeſt thou a man diligent in his bu- 
« ſineſs, he ſhall Rand before kings, he ſhall not land before mean 
© men,” Prov. xxit. 29.3 no man can think that the meaning is, that 
every diligent man ſhall be rich, for there are ſuch mean employments 
as can never raiſe an eſtate by the greateſt induſtry; much leſs can we 
think that diligence in ſuch mean employments ſhall make men knows 
to princes, or that all diligent men, whatever their employment or 
profeſſion be, ſhall ſerve kings: this is impoſſible in the nature of the 
thing, and therefore cannot be the meaning of theſe promiſes z and 
yet ſuch kind of promiſes as theſe ſignify a great deal for the encou- 
ragement of wiſdom, and induſtry, and virtue; not that every wile, 
and prudent, and diligent, man ſhall be rich and honourable, but that 
every man ſhall find the rewards of religion and virtue proportioned 
to his capacities and ſtate of life; and that this is God's way of promo» 
he er when he advances them, in favour and good-will to them; 
and therefore this is the only way wherein we mult expect the bleſſing 
and protection of God. \ 

But then there are ſome promiſes which are equally made to all 
good men, and they are a ſure foundation of our hope and truſt, if 
we be truly good men, in all conditions; as that God “ will never 


leave them nor forſake them,” Heh. xiii. 5.; that he will always take 


care of them as a father takes care of his children; that though he 
may not think fit to advance them in the world, yet he will provide 
food and raiment for them, as our Saviour proves by many ts, 
Matth. vi. 25,.—34. Take no thought for your life, what ye ſhall 
eat, or what ye ſhall drink, nor yet for your bodies, what ye ſhall: 
« put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body more than. 
* raiment?” And will not that God who has given us our lives and 
our bodies, give us what is abſolutely neceſſary for their ſupport ? 
* Behold the fowls of the air, they ſow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them; are yer. 
not much better than they? Therefore take no thought, ſaying, 
* What ſhall we eat? or, What ſhall we drink? or, Wherewithal ſhall we 
be clothed? (for after all theſe things do the Gentiles ſeek) for your 
'* Heavenly Father knoweth ye have need of all theſe things. But 
* ſeek ye firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, and all the 
things ſhall be added unto you.” AST 2 | . 
This is an abſolute promiſe, and gives abſolute ſecurity to good men; 
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that if they take care to ſerve God, God will take care to feed and 
clothe them, either by bleſſing their ordinary prudence and induſtry, - 
or, when that fails, by extraordinary Providences, by providing for 
them without their care or labour, as he feeds the fowls of the air, 
who neither ſow nor reap. And to name but one promiſe more, which 
is our ſecurity in all conditions; St Paul aſſures us, That all thi 
% work together for good to them that love God,” Rom. viii. 28. which 
is ſuch a general ſecurity as is a foundation for an univerſal hope in 
God; that though we cannot know in every particular caſe what God 
will do = us, yet we certainly know that he will order all things for 
"Thus far we have the promiſes of God to truſt to; that God will 
always take care of us, and, in particular, that he will provide food and 
raiment for us, which is all that he has abſolutely promiſed to good 
men, and is all that our Saviour allows us abſolutely to pray far ; 
« Give us this day our daily bread:” and this good men, whole faith 
does not fail, but againſt all diſcouragements truſt ſecurely in God's 


| proviſion, may ordinarily expect from God, even in an afflicted and 


perſecuted ſtate, where famine itſelf is not the perſecution; for I dare 
not extend this ſo far as to ſay, that no good man ſhall ever die of 
want; for ſome extraordinary caſes are always excepted out of the 
moſt general and abſolute promiſes relating to this life, and reſerved 
to the government of the DivineWiſdom; but good men may have food 
and raiment, and yet be expoſed to many inconveniencies and ſuffer- 
ings; and therefore, for our farther ſecurity, we are aſſured, that all 
things ſhall work together for good to them that love God.“ 
2dly, And this brings me to conſider what it is to truſt in God in 
particular caſes, when we have no particular promiſes what God will 
do for us in ſuch caſes, but only a general aſſurance of God's care of 
us, and of the wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of his Providence, We 
mult particularly truſt in God for our daily proviſions, for our pre- 
ſervation from any preſent evils which threaten us, for the ſucceſs of 
our undertakings in all the particular actions and concernments of 
our lives, But what can ſuch a particular truſt mean, or what foun- 
dation is there for it, when we have no particular promiſes that God 
will protect or ſucceed us in ſuch particular caſes; and, notwithſtand- 
ing God's care of us, and the juſtice and goodneſs of his Providence, 
he may not anſwer our expectations iu ſuch caſes, but may order things 
quite otherwiſe than we deſire ? 
- Now, this, I confeſs, were an unanſwerable difficulty, did a particn- 
lar truſt in Fod ſignify a firm belief and perſuaſion that God will do 
that particular thing which I rely and depend on him for; for no 


man can have any reaſon to believe this, or in this ſcuſe to truſt in 
1 | 
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God, without an expreſs promiſe or ſome private revelation. Now it 
is certain there are no ſuch particular promiſes, which we can with 
any reaſon apply to ourſelves, contained in Scripture ; and private 
enthuſiaſms are a dangerous pretence, the dreams of {elf-love, and the 
viſions of an heated imagination. : Aare 
I grant that under the law there were ſuch particular promiſes and 
particular revelations made to good men, which were a ſure founda- 
tion for a particular faith and truit in God, as to ſome particular events, 
eſpecially as to the events ef war, which were commonly undertaken 
by God's expreſs command, managed by his direction, with a certain 
promiſe of ſucceſs; as is evident in the wars of Moſes and Joſhua, 
and the Judges ; and in after-ages God did the ſame thing either by 
his oracle of Urim and Thummim, or by his prophets. | 
But there is no ſuch thing among us now; and therefore ſuch a faith 
and truſt in God we cannot have, nor does God expett it from us; we 
have nothing to depend on as to the certainty of events, but muſt truſt 
to that aſſurance we have of God's care of us, and of the wiſdom and 


goodneſs of his Providence, and therefore muſt conſider what truſt and 


dependence that is which we owe to Providence. 

Now, to truſt Providence, is not to truſt in God that he will do that 
particular thing for us which we defire; but to truſt ourſelves and all 
our conceraments with God, to do for us, in every particular caſe 
which we recommend to his care, what he ſees belt and fitteſt for us 
in ſuch caſes. | 

The difference between theſe two is very plain; and I think every 
one will confeſs, that ſuch a general truſt and afhance in God is 2 
much more excellent virtue, and does mnch more honour to the Divine 


* 


Nature, than merely to truſt his promiſe which ſecures us of the event. 


To rely on God for the performance of his promiſe does honour to his 
truth and faithfulneſs ; but to truſt God to chuſe our condition for us, 
to do for us either what we deſire, or what he likes better, argues ſuch 
an entire dependence on God, and an abſolute reſignation to his will, 
with a perfect aſſurance of his wiſdom and goodneſs, that it is ĩimpoſ- 
ſible a creature can expreſs a greater veneration for the divine per- 
fections. I am ſure, we do not think that any man does us ſo much 
honour by taking our word for what we expreſsly promiſe to do for 
him, as that man does, who commits all his concernments with a ſe - 
cure confidence to our diſpoſal, without knowing what we intend to do. 

But for a more particular explication of this, let us conſider what 
this traſt in God ſignifies, and what ſecurity it gives us. 

1/7, What this traſt in God ſignifies ; ſince it does not fignify an 
aſſurance that God will do what we deſire, what is the meaning of it? 
Now this ſignifies, | | 2 Toe 
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1. That the good we hope for or expect, we expect from God alone; 
that we have no other reliances and dependences but only on God; 
though we juſtly valne the kindneſs of our friends, and the patronage 
and protection of princes and powerful favourites, and thank God 
when he raiſes up ſuch friends and patrons to us, yet our entire truſt 
and hope is in God: that ſince we know that all events are in God's 
hands, we are ſure none can help us but by God's appointment, and 
we deſire to be at the diſpoſal of none but God. And therefore in 
Scripture our truſt in God is always oppoſed to our truſt in men, 
in princes, in human counſels, policy, or ſtrength; ** It is better 
to trult in the Lord, than to put confidence in man; it is better to 
« truſt in the Lord, than to put confidence in princes,” Pſal. exviii. 
8, 9. * Now know | that the Lord ſaveth his anointed; he will hear 
« him from his holy heaven, with the ſaving ſtrength of his right 


« hand. Some truſt in chariots, and ſome in horſes, but we will re- 


«© member the name of the Lord our God: they are brought down 
* and fallen, but we are riſen and ſtand upright,” P/al. xx. 6, 7, 8. 
All wiſe men are greatly ſatisfied and pleaſed to ſee the probable means 
and inſtruments of their ſafety and defence, becauſe God ordinarily 
works by means; but good men know that they are but inftruments 
in God's hands; and no wiſe man puts his. truſt in the inſtruments, 
be they never ſo good, but in the workman. Thus much our truſt 
in God muſt neceſſarily ſignify, that we have no reliance but only on 
God, who is the ſupreme diſpoſer of all things; that we depend as 
entirely on him as it there were no ſecond and intermediate cauſes 
which are to be employed and uſed, but not to be the final objects of 
our truſt. | 

2. Our truſt in God fignifies our abſolute dependence on the viſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, of God to take care of us: it is a commit» 
ting ourſelves to God, putting ourſelves abſolutely into his hands, 
with a full perſuaſion that he will do what we defire, or do what ſhall 
be better for us; that he will anſwer our requeſts, or deny them with 
greater wiſdom and goodneſs than he could grant them. 

All men muſt grant that this is a perfect truſt in God, and ſuch a 
truſt and dependence as we owe to Providence; for it God governs the 
world, and takes care of all his creatures with infinite wiſdom and 

odneſs, does it not become all reaſonable creatures to give up them- 
{elves ſecurely to the government of Providence? If we believe that 
infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs takes care of us, what need we know 
any more? would we defire any thing elſe, or can we wiſh for any 
thing better than what infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs can do for us? 
or would we have any thing which infigite Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
does not think fit for us? BY 
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This indeed does not give us that ſecurity which ſome men deſire, 
that we ſhall never ſuffer thoſe particular evils which we fear, and 
which we ſee coming upon us; or that we ſhall obtain ſome other 
bleſſings which we are paſſionately fond of; but it gives us a much 
better ſecurity than this, that we ſhall have always what is good for 
us; which is more than we can promiſe ourſelves, ſhould God always 
grant our own deſires. 

This gives us a moſt profound reſt and peace of mind, delivers ns 
from all careful and ſolicitous thoughts for times to come, which are 
many times more terrible than the evils we fear: it teaches us to do 


our duty with the beſt prudence and induſtry we can, but to leave all 


events to God's diſpoſal; to make known our requeſts to God, and 
© to caſt all our care upon him, for he careth for us.“ It will not 
make us wholly unconcerned and indifferent whatever happens, be- 
cauſe the natures of things are not equal, or alike indifferent; riches 
and poverty, health or ſickneſs, honour or diſgrace, war or peace, 
plenty or famine, cannot be alike indifferent to any man who has his 
ſenſes about him ; but it will make us quiet and patient under all 


. events, and help us to bear the moſt adverſe fortune with ſuch an 


unbroken greatneſs of mind, as is natural to a firm and ſtedfaſt truſt 
and hope in God. This is properly to truſt Providence, not to truſt 
that God will do every thing for us which we deſire, which is to com- 
mand and govern, or, at leaſt, to dire&, Providence, not to trult it; but 
to live ſecurely under the care and protection of God, without diſturb» 
ing ourſelves with unknown and future events, in a confident aſſur- 
ance that we are ſafe and happy in God's hands. 

24ly, Though our truſt in God does not ſignify an abſolute ſecurity 
what God will do for us, yet it is the moſt certain way to obtain what- 
ever we wiſely and reaſonably deſire of God. When we truſt in God, 
he reſerves to himſelf a liberty to judge whether it be good for us; but 
if what we deſire be good for us, our truſt and dependence on God 
will engage Providence on our ſide. 5 | 

Trult in God refers our cauſe to him to judge for us, and to do 
what he ſees fit; and we have God's word and promiſe for it, that if 
we do truſt in him he will take care of us, that we ſhall want nothing 
that is good, and ſhall be delivered from all evil. P/al. xxxi. 21, 22. 
% O how plentiſul is thy goodneſs, which thou haſt laid up for them 
that fear thee, and that thou haſt prepared for them that put their 
* truſt in thee before the ſons of men! thou ſhalt hide them privily 
„* by thy own preſence, from the provoking of all men; thou ſkalt 
keep them ſecretly in thy tabernacle from the ſtrife of tongues.” 
Thus P/al. xxxvii. 40, 41. The ſalvation of the righteous cometh of 
the Lord, who is alſo their ſtrength in the time of trouble. And 
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& the Lord ſhall ſtand by them and ſave them, he ſhall deliver them 
from the ungodly, and ſhall fave them, becauſe they put their truſt 
© in him.” The whole xciſt pſalm is ſo plain and full a proof of this, 
that I need name no more. To truſt in God, is called “ dwelling in 
* the ſecret place of the moſt High,” or under the © defence and pro- 
.«< tection of the moſt High ;” that is, ſuch a man puts himſelf under 
God's protection: and he that does ſo, © ſhall abide under the ſha- 
% dow of the Almighty;” that is, „he ſhall defend thee under his 
* wings, and thou ſhale be ſafe under his feathers; his faithfulneſs and 
te truth ſhall be thy ſhield and bnckler.” And the Pſalmiſt particu- 
larly reckons up molt of the evils which are incident to human life, 
and promiſes ſecurity againſt them all: Becauſe thou haſt made the 
&« Lord, which is my refuge, even the moſt High, thy habitation, there 
* ſhall no evil befal thee, neither ſhall any plague come nigh thy 
« dwelling.” This plalm indeed is a propheſy of our Saviour, and 
in the height and latitude of the expreſſions is applicable only to him; 
but yet it gives a general ſecurity, to all who truſt in God, of protec- 
tion from all evil, This no man can promiſe himſelf who does not 
truſt in God; for how is Providence concerned for them who expect 
nothing from it? Nay, this is a reaſon why ſuch men ſhould be diſ- 
appointed, and fall into miſery, to convince them that God does go- 
vern the world, and that no human ſtrength or policy can ſave them. 
But truſt in God makes us the ſubjects and the care of Providence; 
for if God does govern the world, none ſo much deſerve his protection 
as thoſe who commit themſelves to his care. A good man will not 
deceive of forſake thoſe who depend on him, much leſs will a good God. 
IV. Another duty we owe to Providence is prayer, to atk of God 
all thoſe bleſſings and mercies which we need. The univerſal practice 
of all nations who owned a God, and that natural impulſe all men 
find to ſeek to God in _ diſtreſs, ſhows what the ſenſe of Nature 
is; but yet ſome of the antient philoſophers were much puzzled how 
to reconcile prayer with their notions of Neceſſity and Fate: and in- 
deed, were Providence nothing elſe but a neceſſary chain of cauſes, or 
fixed and immutable decrees, there would be no great encouragement 
to pray to God, who, upon this ſuppoſition, cannot help us, no more 
than he can alter Deſtiny and Fate: but if God governs the world 
with as great liberty and freedom as a wiſe and good man governs 
his family, or a prince governs his kingdoms, there is as much reaſon 
to pray to God as to offer vp our petitions to our parents, or to our 
prince; for if we muſt receive all from God, what 191aginable reaſon 
is there that we ſhould not aſł every thing of him? 
Bot it will be neceſſary to diſcourſe this matter more particularly; 


ſor we live in an age wherein men are very, apt to reaſon themſelves 
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out of all religion, and to form ſuch notions of God and his Provi- 
dence, as make it needleſs, nay, abſurd, to worſhip him. 

The Apoſtle tells us, that . he that cometh to God muſt believe that 
« he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him,” 
Heb. xi. 6. No man can be a devout worſhipper of God-who does 
not believe that there is a God to worſhip, and that this God does 
take care of mankind, and that he has a peculiar favour for thoſe who 
worſhip him; that he is © a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him; 
for if God neither take any care of us, or take no more care of thoſe 
who worſhip him than of thoſe who do not, there is no juſt reaſon can 
be given why any man ſhould worſhip him. But the Apoſtle in this 
ſuppoſes, that to believe there is a God, and that he governs the world, 
and that we ſhall be the better for worſhipping him, is a reaſonable 
foundation for religious worſhip : and therefore ſuch notions of God 
and his Providence, as allow no peculiar rewards and benefits to 
worſhippers, are certainly falſe, how philoſophical ſoever they may 
appear; and impious too, becauſe they ſhut all religious worſhip out 
of the world. | 

And yet ſome men can by no means underſtand for what reaſon 
they ſhould pray to God; they comply with the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms 
of the country to, avoid ſcandal and public cenſure, but think they 
might as well let italone as for any advantage they hope for from their 
prayers: and I am very much of their mind, that they had as good 
not be preſent at prayers, as not to pray; for no man can pray to any 
advantage who deſpiſes prayer: it will therefore be highly neceſſary 
plainly to ſtate this matter,.and to ſhow you, | 

That the belief of the Divine Providence lays the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tion on us to pray to God. 5 Rr e 

The Scripture proofs of this are ſo plain, that they cannot be a- 
voided; and ſo well known, that I need not at large repeat them: 
there is no duty we are more frequently commanded, none we are 
more earneſtly exhorted-to, than to pray to God: we have the exam- 
ples of all good men for it, and of Chriſt himſelf, who ſpent whole 
nights in prayer: and we have the encouragement of as expreſs pro- 
mites as any in Scripture, that if we pray to God, he will hear and 
anſwer us: which is all the encouragement we can deſire for our 
prayers. As the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks: ** O thou that heareſt prayer, unto 
* thee ſhall all fleſh come,” P/al. Ixv. 2. To thee they ſhall pray, 
becauſe thou heareſt prayers. © For thou, Lord, art good, and ready 
to forgive, and plenteous in mercy to all them that call upon thee. 
In the day of my trouble will I call, upon thee, for thou wilt anſwer 
* me, P/al. Ixxxvi.5, 7. The Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon him, to all that call upon him in truth. He will fulfil the dev 
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* fire of them that fear him, he alſo will hear their cry, and will 
% fave them,” P/al. cxlv. 18, 19. But nothing can be more expreſs 
than our Saviour's promiſe: * Aſk, and it ſhall be given unto you; 
& ſeek, and ye ſhall find; knock, and it ſhall be opened unto you. For 
« every one that aſketh receiveth ; and he that ſeeketh findeth; and 
% to him that knocketh, it ſhall be opened,” Mazth. vii. 7, 8. 

And what great things are attributed in Scripture to the power of 
prayer ! St James aſſures us, that © the effectual fervent prayer of the 
« righteous man availeth much;“ and proves it from the example of 
Elias, „who was a man ſubject to like paſſions as we are: and he 
« prayed earneſtly that it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
* earth by the ſpace of three years and ſix months; and he prayed 
« again, andthe heavens gave rain, and the earth brought forth fruit,” 
James v. 17, 18. And all thoſe wonders which the Apoſtle to the 
Hebrews attributes to faith, belong to this prayer of faith, Heb. zi. 
32, 33, 34. For this reaſon Jacob's name was changed into Iſrael, 
when he wreſtled all night with the angel, and would not let him go 
till he had bleſſed him: Thy name ſhall be called no more Jacob, but 
*« Iſrael; for as a prince haſt thou power with God and men, and haſt 
« prevailed,” Gen. xxxit. 28, # 

One would think that this were abundantly ſufficient to convince 
all men of the duty, neceſſity, and advantages, of prayer: for if God 
govern the world, and we muſt expect his bleſſing and protection only 
in anſwer to our prayers ; if he himſelf makes prayer the neceſſary con- 
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1 dition -of our receiving it, it is in vain to diſpute the philoſophy of 
þ it; for we muſt aſk if we will receive; we can receive of none but God, 
1 and he has promiſed to give to none but thoſe who aſk: and therefore 
k though\we may receive many good things without aſking, (as God 
4 does good both to the evil and to the good), yet we can never be ſe - 


cure that we ſhall receive; and the good things we do receive without 
aſking ſeldom prove bleſſings to us, and as ſeldom laſting. © 

Bur to ſatisfy theſe men, if it be poflible, in the reaſonableneſs and 
neceſſity of this duty, and to give them a true notion of prayer, let 5 
briefly conſider their objections againſt it. AnWthe ſam of all is this; 
that they cannot conceive how our prayers ſhould ſignify any thing 
with God, or obtain any bleſſings for us, which he would not have 
beſtowed on us without our aſking. To be good and virtupus they 
will allow is neceſſary to entitle us to the favour and protection of 
Providence, and there is reaſon to believe that God will do go6d to 
good men whether they aſk or not; but they cannot ſee for what® 
wiſe ends prayer ſerves, or how it ſhould be any reaſon for God to 
give. Does not God know our wants before we aſk? or does he need 
to be informed by our prayers what we would have him do for us? 
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are not our wants, and his own effential goodneſs, a ſufficient motive 
for him to give? or does he want to be intreated and importuned ? 
which would argue a want of goodneſs. In ſhort, can God be moved 
and changed by our prayers to alter his counſels, to do that good for 
us which otherwiſe he would not have done, or to divert thoſe evils 
which he intended to have brought on us? which repreſents God ag 
changeable as man, and derogates from the immutability of his na- 
ture and counſels, | . 

Now, in anſwer to this, let us conſider, in the firſt place, whether 
theſe objections do not prove too much; that is, whether they do not 
equally deſtroy the reaſonableneſs of making any prayers or petitions 
to men as well as to God. 7 | 

There is a great difference indeed upon this account, that good men 
may be ignorant of our wants, and may need to be informed; but is 
this the only reaſon of aſking, to inform men of our wants? Does any 
good man think himſelf bound, though he know our wants, to ſupply 
them without our aſking? do we think it any diminution to any man's 
goodneſs that he will not give, unleſs he be aſked? Good men indeed 
do a great many good offices without being aſked, and fo does a good 
God; but in moſt caſes they think it very reaſonable to be aſked, 
and that it is pride and ſtomach nor to aſk; and that is reaſon enough 
not to give. It does not become ſome men to aſk, when it may be- 
come others to give; for this requires ſome intereſt, and ſome pre- 
tence to favour and kindneſs, to have a right to aſk: but all men ex- 
pect, that thoſe who depend on them, and know that they may have 
for aſking, ſhould aſk for what they want; parents expect this from 
their children, and a prince from his ſubjects, and will ſee their wants, 
and let them want on, till they think fit to aſk; and if wiſe and good 
mep. this from their dependents, a wiſe and good God may as 
aſonabſh expect this from his creatutes, who have their whole de- 
pendence on him : for let any man ſhow me the difference; if it be 
conſiſtent with wiſdom and goodneſs to expect to be aſked, why may 
not a wiſe and good God expect this as well as a wile and good man? 

Thus, as changeable as men are in their wills, 'and counſels, and 
paſſions, do we uſe to charge any man with fickleneſs and inconſtancy, 


only becauſe he gives when he is aſked, and will not give when he is 


not aſked? that is, does it prove any man to be mutable, to change 
only as a wiſe and immutable rule requires him to change? Such uni- 
form and regular changes as theſe prove an immutability of counſels; 
and if this be the ſtanding rule of Providence, it argues no more change 
in God to give when we aſk, and not to give when we do not alk, 
than it is to puniſh a man when he is wicked, and to reward him when 


he is good. 


86. A DISCOURSE OF THE 


The paſſions and affections of human nature are the moſt fickle and 
inconſtant things; and when they move mechanically by external and 
ſenſible impreſſions, either againſt reaſon, or at leaſt without it, they 
betray men to that unevenneſs and uncertainty in all their actions as 
diſparages both their wiſdom and goodneſs; for when they do good 


5 by ſuch blind impulſes and ſtrong and heady paſſions, they do good 
by chance; and another torrent of different patlions may do us much 


hurt, 


But yet it is no diſparagement to the immutability of wiſdom and 


goodneſs to be moved by paſſions, when reaſon, and not mere ſenſe, 
moves them; for reaſon is an even and ſteady mover. To ſay that a 
man's paſſions and affections are moved by reaſon to do that which he 
never intended to have done without that reaſon, does not unbecome 


the wiſeſt and beſt men in the world; and therefore to ſay that a good 


man 15 moved by prayers, and intreaties, and complaints, to pity and 
compaſſion, and to do good, contrary to his former intentions and in- 
clinations, is no reproach to him. . 

Nor is it any reproach to the Divine Nature and Providence to ſay, 
that God is moved by our prayers and intreaties to do for us that 
which otherwiſe he would not have done; for it neither unbecomes 
God nor men to be moved by reaſon, We live in a critical age, which 
will not allow us to ſpeak intelligibly of God, becauſe we want words 
ſofficiently to diſtinguiſh between the motions and actings of the 
Divine Mind and the paſſions of creatures. Our conceptions of the 
Divine Nature are very imperfect, and ſo muſt our words neceſſarily be: 
and therefore unleſs yop will venture the cenſure of ſome men, who 
conceal their atheiſm under a religious ſilence and veneration, and will 
not allow any thing to be ſaid or thought of God, for fear of think- 
ing or ſpeaking din coretly of him, you muſt not ſay that God 


hears or ſees, becauſe he has no bodily ears or eyes; or that there are 


any ſuch affections in God as love or hatred, joy or ſorrow, anger 
or repentance, pity and compaſſion, becauſe thoſe ſenſible commotions 
-- accompany theſe paſſions in men are not incident to the Divine 
ature. 
But if the Scripture be a good rule both of believing and ſpeaking, 
we may very honourably ſay that of God which God ſays of himſelf, 
and believe that all theſe affections are in God, in ſuch a perfect and 
excellent manner, as becomes an infinite and eternal Mind. Some men 
think, that the Scriptures attributing love, and joy, and delight, ha- 
tred, forrow, and compaſſion to God, is no better reaſon to aſcribe 
ſuch affections to him than it is to ſay, that God has bodily eyes, and 
ears, and feet, and hands, becauſe the Scripture attributes them alſo 
to God. But there is a wide difference between theſe two: for the 
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Scripture has taken ſufficient care to inform us, that God is an infinite 
and unbodied Spirit, without ſhape or figure, and that is reaſon to 
believe that theſe are only alluſive and metaphorical expreſſions, which 
repreſent the powers by the inſtruments of the action, ſeeing by eyes, 
and hearing by ears: but theſe affections which are attributed to God, 
are not inſtruments, but powers, and are as effential to a mind as wiſ- 
dom and knowledge: a pure mind mult have pure and intellectual af- 
fections, which move with greater ſtrength and certainty, though with- 
out the diſturbance of human paſſions: it is impoſſible to conceive a 
mind without wiſdom and knowledge, or to conceive wiſdom and 
knowledge without an intellectual approbation and abhorrence; for 


perfect wiſdom mult approve and diſapprove ; and the ſeveral ways of 


approving or diſapproving conſtitute the ſeveral paſſions and affec- 
tions of the ſoul; and therefore theſe mult be as perfect in God as 
wiſdom is, though as void of ſenſible paſſions as a pure ſpirit is. 

Now, if God have ſuch affections as theſe, which may be moved in 
a manner ſuitable to the Divine perfections, then prayer may move 
him, and prevail with him, to ſhow mercy and kindneſs: thus the 
Scripture repreſents it; and without ſuch a repreſentation as this 
there can be no reaſon nor foundation for prayer. 

Not to ſhow you this in particular, how God has been moved by 
the interceſſions of good men to change his counſels, and to ſpare 
thoſe whom he had threatened to deſtroy, of which we have 4 famous 
example in the interceſſion of Moſes for Iſrael, when they had made 
the golden calf, and worſhipped it, Exod. xxxii. 9, 10, &e. of which the 
Pſalmiſt tells us. He ſaid he would deſtroy them, had not Moſes his 
© choſen Rood before him in the breach, to turn away his wrath, 
* leſt he ſhould deſtroy them,” P/al. cvi. 23.; I ſay, not to inſiſt on 
ſuch examples now, | ſhall only obſerve, that moſt of our Saviour's 
arguments and parables, whereby he encourageth our faith in prayer, 
are reſolved into this principle, that God is moved by our prayers, in 
ſome analogy and proportion as men are; that whatever effect of our 
prayers we may reaſonably expect from wile, and kind, and good men, 
that we may more certainly expect from God. 

Our Saviour promiſes, Matth. vii. 7, 8, 9, 10. Aſk, and it ſhall 
* be given unto you: ſeek, and ye ſhall find : knock, and it ſhall be 
* opened unto you. For every one that aſketh receiveth; and he that 
ſeeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh, it {hall be opened,” This 
15 as full a promiſe as can be made; and yet, for their greater ſecurity, 
he proves to their own ſenſe and feeling that it mutt needs be ſo. We 
know and feel what the natural kindneſs and tenderneis of earthly 
parents is for their children, how ready they are to anſwer all their 
Tcalonable requeſts, eſpecially my is for the ſuppiy of their necel- 
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= 
7 
ſary wants; and thus he aſſures us it is with God, and much more, 
becauſe there is no compariſon between the kindneſs and tenderneſs 
of earthly parents and the goodneſs of God. What mar is there 
© of you, whom, if his ſon aſk bread, will he give him a ſtone? or if 
*« he aſk a fiſh, will he give him a ſerpent? If ye then being evil, 
„% know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
« {ſhall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that 
« aſk him?” | 
Thus our Saviour repreſents the power of importunity by the parable 
of a man who came to his friend to borrow ſome bread of him when 
he was in bed, which was ſo unſeaſonable a time, as made it trouble- | 
ſome and uneaſy; but though mere friendſhip could not prevail with h 
him to do it, importunity did, Luke xi. 5, &. And by the parable of 
the importunate widow and the unjuſt judge, who, though he had no 
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regard to juſtice, yet was conquered by her importunity to avenge her 
ot her enemy: © And ſhall not God avenge his own ele&, which cry 
% day and night unto him, though he bear long with them?” Luke 2 
xviit. 2, &c. If importunity will prevail, where neither friendſhip nor t 
the love of juſtice will prevail, how much more will it prevail with a . 
good, and merciful, and righteous God ? 

Indeed moſt of our Saviour's parables proceed upon that. likeneſs 
and reſemblance which is between human paſſions and the affections 
of the Divine Nature, that we, may certainly expe& that from God, 
which we can reaſonably expe& fram wiſe and good men in the like 
caſes ; what either friendſhip, or a love of virtue, or natural affections, d 
or intereſt and relation, and private concernment will do, that God W 
wil! do for us; as is evident in the parables of the loſt ſheep, and loſt ls 
groat, and prodigal fon, which could have no foundation, were not m 
God in ſome analogy moved as men are. it is certain our Saviour in- m 
tended we ſhould underſtand it ſo, when he makes it the reaſon of our OL 
faith and hope in prayer: and if it be thus, we ſee the reaſon and ne- to 
ceſſity of prayer, and know how to pray to God ſo as to prevail; to 

pray to God as we would in the like cates aſk of men, with the ſame th 
importunity, ardour, vehemence, ſorrow and contrition, truſt and de- fre 
pendence; for what will prevail with men will much more prevail im 
with God. to 

And indeed there are very wiſe reaſons why God ſhould make prayer | 
the neceſſary condition of our receiving: as, that his power and pro- Ap 
vidence may be univerſally owned and acknowledged by mankind; 
that we may live in a conſtant dependence on him, and be ſenſible that 
all we receive is his gift; to lay reſtraints upon men's ungoverned luſts 
and appetites, that they may never expect ſucceſs without prayer; and 
therefore maynꝶ er dare attempt any thing forwhich they dare not pray» tho 
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Theſe are wiſe reaſons why God ſhould not give unleſs we aſk; and 
therefore, if we believe that God governs the world, it is our intereſt 
as well as our duty to pray to him; for we have no title to his pro- 
tection without it. Let us then in all conditions make our humble 
and hearty prayers and ſupplications to God, and recommend our- 


. ſelves and all our concernments to him; I ſay, in all conditions, be- 


cauſe God has the ſupreme and ſovereign diſpoſal of all. There are 
too many who think that when all things are proſperous, when they 
have goods laid up for many years, when they have powerful friends, 
and their enemies at their feet, that there is no great need then to 
pray to God, becauſe they do not want him. The Pſalmiſt himſelf 
was tempted, by a proſperous fortune, to great ſecurity. & In my 
«© proſperity I ſaid, I ſhall never be moved.” But God quickly con- 
vinced him that his ſecurity did not conſiſt in external ſupports, but 
in the divine favour: „Lord, by thy favour thou haſt made my 
* mountain to ſtand ſtrong ; thou didſt hide thy face, and I was 
« troubled,” P/al. xxx. 6, 7. No man is ſafe but in God's protec- 
tion; there are a thouſand unſeen accidents and ſurpriſing events, 


whichimay diſappoint all other hope and confidence; but“ they that 


© truſt in the Lord ſhall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be re- 
© moved, but abideth for ever. As the mountains are round about 
„ Jeruſalem, ſo the Lord is round about his people, from henceforth 
« even for ever,” P/al. cxxv. 1, 2. 7 
Others think it to as little purpoſe to pray when their condition is 
deſperate and hopeleſs, when they cannot ſee how God can ſave them 
without a miracle; and miracles they muſt not hope for. But what 
is it that God cannot do, who has all nature at his command? We 
mult not indeed expect miracles; but he who has the abſolute govern- 
ment of the natural and moral world can do what he pleaſes with- 
out miracles; nothing is impoſſible to God, and nothing is impoſſible 
to him that believes, who prays to God in faith and hope, | 
Nay, the example of our Saviour teacheth us ſomething more than 
this: that though we were as certain that God would not deliver us 
from what we fear, as he was, that it was appoiated for him by God's 
immutable decree and counſel to die upon the croſs; yet it is not in vain 
to pray as he did; O, my Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs 
« from me: nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” La the 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us, that though God did not deſiver him 


from death, yet he heard and anſwered his prayers: Who in the 

« days of his fleſh, when he had offered up prayers and ſupplications 

with ſtrong crying and tears, unto him that was able to fave him 

* from death, and was heard in that he feared,” Heb. v. 7.; that is, 

though God did not deliver him from death, he delivered him from 
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his fears, ſent an angel to eomfort him, and enabled him to endure 


the pain, and to deſpiſe the ſhame, of the croſs. And though God 
ſhould, in like manner, affli& us, or we ſhould have great reaſon to be- 
lieve he will do fo; yet if, in anſwer to our prayers and cries, he ſhould 
pull out the ſting of afflitions, and ſweeten them with divine comforts, 
and ſome unexpected allays, and give us courage and patience to bear 
them, it is equivalent to a deliverance, and uſually better for us than 
to have been delivered: for when God inflicts ſuch puniſhments on us, 
even when he mercifully hears our prayers and cries, we may be ſure 
that he intends it for ſome great — to us; and to reap the benefits 
of afflictions, without feeling the ſting of them, is better than to be de- 
livered from them; this is to be heard in what we fear. 

This may ſatisfy us as to the neceſſity and obligation of this duty 
of prayer, and what great reaſon and encouragement we have in all 
conditions to pray to God: but we muſt remember, that praiſe and 
thankſgiving is as eſſential a part of the divine worſhip, and as much 
due to God's care and providence over us, as prayer is. 

I need not enlarge on this, becauſe all mankind acknowledge it a 
duty to praiſe our benefactors, which is only to acknowledge from 


whom we have received the good things we have; and if God be the 


giver of all good things to us, can we do leſs than acknowledge that 
we receive all from God? The whole book of Pſalms is full of exam- 
ples of this kind; and there is ſo little need to prove this to be a duty, 
that every man who is ſenſible of any kindneſs that is dong bim, can 
no more avoid thanking his benefactor than rejoicing ne benefit 
he has received; it is not only matter of duty, but of necellity, to do 
it, till men have put off human nature, and loſt the ſenſations of it. 


We mult not indeed conceive ſo meanly of God, as if he were 


charmed with the praiſes of his creatures, as ſome vain men are with 
popular applauſe; a wiſe man 1s above this, much more God ; a man 
who knows himſeif, thinks neither the better nor worſe of himſelf for 
popular praiſe or reproach. Praiſe is due to virtue, but if it miſs of it, 
the world may ſuffer by it, not the virtuous man, if he have that com- 
mand of his paſſions and reſentments as a wiſe and good man ought 
to have. Praiſe is nothing elſe but the good opinion of other men con- 
cerning us, and reproach their ill opinion; and if they be miſtaken in 
their opinions, they make vs neither better nor worſe; unleſs we make 
ourſelves ſo: but the world may ſuffer by it; for a good man, when 
he is unjuſtly reproached, though he may ſupport himſelf with a ſenſe 
of his innocence and virtue, yet he loſes the pleaſure and freedom of 
converſation, the authority of his example and counſels, and many 
advantages and opportunities of doing good. 

To apply this to God: I need not prove that ſo glorious and 
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perſect a Being is infinitely above our praiſes; that we can add no- 
thing to him by our moſt triumphant hymns and hallelujahs, any 


otherwiſe than as he ſees it infinitely reaſonable and Mes eee for the 


happineſs of creatures, and a ou inſtrument of Providence that they 
ſhould praiſe him. God ſuffers nothing by it if we refuſe to praiſe 
him; but we do, and the world does: and he has no other ſatisfaction 
ia it than to ſee his creatures do what becomes them, and what will 
make them happy. 4 

All the bleflings we receive from God, eſpecially ſuch as concern 
this life, loſe their true taſte and reliſh without praiſe. To contem- 
plate and adore the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which incompaſſes 
the whole creation, and diſpenſes his favours with a liberal hand, is a 
more tranſporting pleaſure than all the enjoyments this world can 
give us. Here is a noble exerciſe of love, and joy, and admiration, 
which are the moſt delightfal paſſions of the ſoul, and as far above 
the pleaſures of ſenſe as a man excels a beaſt. This makes us feel 
ourſelves happy, not only in what we at preſent have, which, if we: 
look no farther than intermediate cauſes, is very uncertain, but in a 
ſecure proſpe& of happineſs while we adhere to God. A foul which 
is raviſhed with the praiſes of God, and poſſeſſed with a lively ſenſe 
of his goodnels, can fear no evil, is out of the reach of ſolicitous cares, 
is contented in every condition as allotted him by God ; nay, is patient 
under ſufferings themſelves, which are the corrections or diſcipline of 
a kind father : he confiders how much good he receives from God, 
and how far it exceeds all the evils he ſuffers; and therefore he has 
reaſon to bleſs God ſtill, as Job did; for © Shall we receive good from 
„the hand of God, and ſhall we not receive evil?“ eſpecially when 
the good we receive proves the very evils we ſuffer to be good, be» 
cauſe they are inflicted by a good God. 

All theſe graces and virtues are owing to the belief of a Divine Pro- 
vidence, and cannot be had without it; they belong to that ſubmiſſion 
to God, and truſt in his providence, which I have already explained: 
but it is praiſe and thankſgiving which awakens that vigorous ſenſe of 
God which exerciſes all theſe virtues, and gives us the eaſe and ſatiſ- 
lation of them. 

Thus, when God loſes his praiſe, we loſe the eaſe and ſecurity of 
our lives: but this is not all; for the world alſo in a great meaſure 
loſes the benefit and advantage of God's government, which as much 


_ diſappoints the wiſe deſigns of Providence. 


Not to own our benefactor is to loſe the ſenſe of our dependence, 
which makes all the goodneſs of God loſt on finners; for the good- 
neſs of God cannot affect any man, cannot lead him to repentance, 
can be no reaſon nor encouragement to virtue, if it be not owned, 
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This ſpoils the very bleſſiags which God beſtows on us, which we ſhall” 
never uſe to our own happineſs without owning and praiſing the gi. 
ver of them: he who remembers that he receives all from God, and is 


affected with the Divine goodneſs and bounty in giving, will uſe-the 


things be receives according to the mind and intention of the 
giver; and this is the only way to enjoy the benefit of the gift. 

God does not give men riches merely to look on, or to impriſon, 
or to ſpend on their luſts; nor advance them to honours to make 
them proud and inſolent; nor give them a large portion of this world 
to make them forget the next : he who is thankful to God for all his 
bleſſings cannot do this; for this is the higheſt ingratitude to affront 
and provoke God with the abuſe of what he gives. And he who does 
thus loſes the bleſſing, though he has the gift: a covetous man is ne- 
ver the better for his riches, becauſe he cannot uſe them; and a vo- 
luptuous man is much the worſe, becauſe he uſes them to his own hurt: 
when high places and dignities make men proud and inſolent, it for- 
feits the honour of them; and he who forgets, and by forgetting loſes 
the next world, has a very hard purchaſe of this. 

Nay, ſuch men do not only diſappoint God's goodneſs to themſelves, 
but fruſtrate the gracious deſigns of his Providence, in making them 
the inſtruments and miniſters of his goodneſs to others; for thoſe who 
take no notice of the Divine Providence, but are very unthankful to 
God for what they have, are ſo far from doing any good, that they 
generally do great miſchief to others as well as to themſelves. 

Thoſe who are ſenſible that they receive all from God, and are 
thankful for it, remember that they are but God's ſtewards; which is 
not only a great honour, but a great truſt too, and requires faithful- 
neſs; in thankfulneſs to God, who has ſo liberally provided for them, 
they think themſelves bound to imitate his goodneſs, to ſupply the 
wants, and undertake the patronage, of thoſe who want their help, 
and in the judgment of prudence and charity deſerve it. 

But an unthankful man has no more regard to his fellow-creatures 


than he has to God; a covetous man, who will not ſupply his own 


wants, to be ſure will not relieve:the wants of others; and if a volup- 
tuous man does any kindneſs, the receivers pay dear for it, for he 
makes them the partners or inſtruments of his luſts. A rich finner 
helps to debauch a whole neighbourhood, and a powerful ſinner to 
oppreſs them; and the daily experience of the world tells us what 
miſchief riches, and honour, and power, do in the hands of wicked 


and unthankful men. 


This, I think, may ſatisfy any conſidering man, in the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of praiſe and thankſgiving ; which is not only ſuch an acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine glory as becomes creatures, but is neceſlary 
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to our own happineſs, to our wiſe improvement of the bleſſing of 
God, and to the good government of the world: and all men muſt 
confeſs, that this is a wiſe and juſt reaſon for God to recal his gifts, 
to take away what he had given to unthankful men, and to give them 
no more; not only becauſe they diſown their benefactor, but becauſe 
they abuſe all that he gives them to their own and to other men's 


hurt; all that he gives is loſt on them; he loſes the praiſe, and they 


themſelves, and every body elſe, the comfort and advantage of it. 
And thus I have finiſhed this Diſcourſe of Providence; whereby, I 
hope, it will appear, that there are great reaſons to believe a Provi- 
dence; that the objections againſt it are ignorant miſtakes; and that 
nothing tends ſo much to the eaſe and comfort, and good govern- 
ment of our lives, as to acknowledge God to be the ſupreme and fo- 
vereign Lord of the world. N ; 
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